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Tn modern manufacturing, economy is 
the dominant note. The days before the 
advent of steam and electricity were days 
of small volume of business and large pro- 
fits; but to-day the reverse of this condi- 
tion obtains, and we find that as a rule the 
ever increasing volume of business has 
been accompanied by an ever decreasing 
percentage of profits. Competition has 
reduced the margin of profits to a point 
where the cost of production must be kept 
at the minimum by every contrivance the 
manufacturer may invent. 

Labor in its last analysis is a commod- 
ity, just as much as cotton, and is subject 
to the unalterable law of demand and 
supply; and the manufacturers who in 
these days of keen competition would 
keep their factories in successful opera- 
tion, paying to the shareholders a just 
interest on their investments and at the 
same time furnishing thousands of work- 
ers with the means of earning a livelihood, 
can pay only the market price for ne- 
cessary commodities, whether cotton or 
labor. At the beginning of the last cen- 
tury the workingman and his employer 
were to all intents associated in business; 
the terms of the partnership may have 
been unequal, but the relationship be- 
tween them was practically that which ex- 
ists in any partnership. With the advent 
of the factory system came a change, — 
the employer became essentially a buyer, 
the workingman a seller of labor. 

Now while labor is a commodity, like 
cotton, coal, oil, reeds, harnesses, or any 
item entering into the cost of produc- 
tion, there is added to it the human ele- 
ment, and from this springs the problem. 
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In our age labor is not only the necessity 
of the poor, but it is the ideal of the rich. 
A man may sell cotton at a loss and say 
“Never mind; to-morrow market condi- 
tions will change and my loss may return 
to me as a profit.” He may sell coal ata 
loss and look confidently to the future 
to reimburse him, — these things are mere 
material possessions; but when he sells 
his labor, that is quite another thing; for 
That is what 
manufacturers buy and the multitude of 
workingmen sell, — parts of the lives of 
men. 


his labor is his own life. 


How shall we overcome the conflict be- 
tween labor and capital? There is but 
one way and that way lies in the recogni- 
tion of the common humanity of the man 
who sells and the man who buys labor. 

“Here also,” says Carl Hilty, a Swiss 
thinker, “is the reason why factory labor, 
and, in short, all mechanical occupation 
in which one does but a part of the work, 
gives meagre satisfaction, and why an 
artisan who completes his work, or an 
agricultural laborer, is, as a rule, much 
more contented than factory operatives, 
among whom the social discontent of the 
modern world first uttered itself. The 
factory workman sees little of the out- 
come of his work. It is the machine that 
works, and he isa part of it. He contrib- 
utes to the making of one little wheel, 
but he never makes a whole clock which 
might be to him his work of art and an 
achievement worthy of a man.” 

I recognize the truth which underlies 
this view; I recognize the esthetic value 
of hand-made things; but I insist that in- 
discriminate condemnation of machinery 
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is the child of an immature imagination. 

The machine is merely the man multi- 
plied many times, and to it attaches a spe- 
cial dignity because it increases the power 
of the man to accomplish results. Let me 
illustrate what I mean from the industry 
with which I am most familiar. ‘The art 
of making cloth is essentially the, same in 
the great mills in Fall River to-day as it 
was centuries ago, when the first textile 
fabric was woven. ‘Then the raw material 
was carded,—that is to say, it was 
cleaned and the fibres laid in a uniform 
direction by means of a comb in the hand 
of the carder, —thus the father of Colum- 
bus carded wool; to-day huge engines 
perform the work of the comb, but the 
carding engine is operated, as was the 
comb in the old days, by the human hand, 
only the power of that hand is multiplied 
many thousand times. In the old days a 
single spinning-wheel kept one woman 
employed from daylight to dark, produ- 
cing less yarn than the doffers now take in 
an hour from any one of the thousand 
spindles tended by one worker; and in 
weaving, the power loom merely repro- 
duces the identical movements of the 
hands which wove the first textile fabric 
before recorded history began. The great 
steam engine which operates the machin- 
ery in the factory is perhaps the best illus- 
tration of this idea. A double engine of 
the triple expansion Corliss type indicated 
at three thousand horse power is capable 
of producing the power required to raise 
ninety-nine million pounds to the height of 
one foot in one minute. How many labor- 
ers, think you, would be necessary to ac- 
complish this tremendous task? And the 
machine itself is the perfection of mechan- 
ical skill; in it is the perfect adaptation of 
means to the end; it is the visible expres- 
sion of intellectual as well as physical 
power, for by its means the irresistible 
forces of nature are controlled and di- 
rected by the will of man. 

One step farther. The word machine 
in its first meaning is a contrivance, — a 
means; in its broadest meaning it is any 
organization by which a desired effect is 
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produced. ‘Thus the whole factory is it- 
self one great machine which the manager 
operates, as the weaver operates his loom; 
and just as the weaver must understand 
his machine in all its parts, — the gears, 
the pulleys, the shafts, the cams, — so 
must the manager understand his men, 
who are the gears, the pulleys, the shafts, 
the cams, of his greater machine. 

Toreturn, however, to the main thought 
of our discussion. As we walk through 
the factories and observe the operatives 
standing by their machines, we are lia- 
ble to confuse the man with the machine, 
to fail to make the distinction between 
labor and the laborer, between the com- 
modity and the man who sells the com- 
modity. 

“T have worked on the same machine 
for twenty years,” said an old slasher- 
tender one day, “until I have come to 
know the machine — and the machine to 
know me.” The statement is very sug- 
gestive and the workingman who made it 
had the imagination of a poet. “I have 
come to know the machine — and the 
machine to know me.” In a sense the 
man does become a part of the machine 
he operates; and the more he becomes a 
part of it, the more effective will be his 
day’s work. He becomes a part of the 
machine in that his intelligence animates 
it, in that he makes himself the master of 
his instrument. 

The man who had the imagination to 
make the statement just quoted, was not 
brutalized by twenty years of labor op- 
erating machinery. I know this man in 
his own home and I believe that in his 
daily life he deserves, as few of us do, 
the name of Christian gentleman; and 
his wife, although day in and day out 
for many years she has tended eight 
looms in a Fall River cotton mill, de- 
serves, as few women I have had the 
honor to know, the rare title of lady. 

Let us take this man and this woman 
as types of the brutalized working peo- 
ple, and in their home seek further light 
concerning the problem. ‘The husband 
came to this country from Lancashire 
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in early manhood, being then by trade, 
as he is now, a slasher-tender. The wife 
came to America in childhood, attended 
the public schools until by law she was 
permitted to work, when she became an 
eight-loom weaver. After their marriage 
and their wedding journey from the 
church to their tenement, they returned 
to their work, and in the ten or twelve 
years following, saved enough from their 
wages to buy a comfortable home, cost- 
ing perhaps three thousand dollars, and 
had in the savings-banks a balance suffi- 
cient to make it seem to them that the 
wife might with prudence leave her looms 
in the noisy weave-room and devote her 
time to her home and the two daughters, 
for whom she had the ambition that they 
might receive the education which would 
remove them beyond the walls of a fac- 
tory. Her life of comparative ease was 
brief, for within two years another child 
was born, and after a time, fearing that 
the added expense of bringing up the 
newcomer endangered the fulfillment of 
her ambition to educate her daughters, 
she returned to the factory and remained 
there until she had made her vision a 
reality. 

This is but one of many similar in- 
stances which have come under my per- 
sonal observation. I am not familiar 
enough with the man with the hoe to ven- 
ture an opinion, but as regards the man 
who operates the machine, I cannot be- 
lieve that he stands bowed by the weight 
of centuries or that the influence of the 
machine in itself is brutalizing. There is 
much in the modern factory system that 
is brutalizing, and reforms are necessary. 
‘These reforms can come only when the 
man who buys labor learns that he who 
sells labor is a human being like himself, 
and when the employee comes to the real- 
ization that his master is not a monster 
whose one thought is to grind the work- 
ingman under his feet. Laws may be 
enacted — should be enacted; but before 
they can avail greatly a better social un- 
derstanding must exist between the man 
who buys and the man who sells labor. 
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We have said that labor is a commodity 
just as any other necessity which enters 
into the cost of production is a commod- 
ity; but there is added to it the human 
element, and this makes the buying of it 
the most difficult task which confronts the 
manufacturer. The manager of a cotton 
mill buys cotton, and nobody is interested 
except himself and the broker who sells 
it; he buys coal, and nobody cares about 
the terms of the trade except himself and 
the dealer who sells it; but when he buys 
labor, not only does his trade mean much 
to him, much to the few hundred individ- 
uals with whom he makes his bargain, 
but it means much to the whole army of 
the dinner-pail, which daily answers to 
the roll-call in all the factories through- 
out the land. 

Let it now be our purpose to inquire 
more specifically into the problem and 
see how, outside any appeal to law, a 
better understanding may be brought 
about between the man who buys and the 
man who sells labor. To this end we may 
take a concrete example. There exists to 
my own knowledge one factory, which 
for half a century has exemplified in its 
management the ideal for which I am 
contending. It is a small concern, em- 
ploying at the most not more than three 
hundred hands. The superintendent 
knows each of his men personally; he 
talks with them about the things nearest 
to them, the little happenings in their 
home life, which are to them as dear as 
are the joys and sorrows which lighten or 
make dark his own fireside. In event of 
an accident to any of them, the doctor’s 
bills are paid and their places held for 
them until their recovery. In the fifty 
years of this corporation’s history, it has 
been called upon to defend in the courts 
but one tort case, and that brought by a 
miserable fellow with an illustrious crimi- 
nal record, who tempted Providence to 
crown it by perjuring himself to obtain a 
few dollars from those who for twenty 
years had befriended him. In the fifty 
years of the history of this corporation 
there has occurred but one strike, brought 
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about by walking delegates who knew 
nothing of the conditions which obtained 
there; and that strike lasted but seven 
days, when the men returned in a body 
under the had 
viously existed. 


conditions which pre- 

The method here employed may be 
called utopian, but the results prove it to 
be practical. At the same time the two 
incidents cited illustrate the difficulties 
which the manufacturer encounters in 
establishing a better social understanding 
with the workingman. ‘The man who 
sells labor, as a rule, misunderstands his 
employer quite as often as the manufac- 
He fails to 
realize that his employer is a human be- 


turer misunderstands him. 


ing, endowed with an immortal soul, who 
has the welfare of his employees at heart; 
he fears the Greeks bearing gifts, and 
cannot that the man 
buys labor may act from an altruistic mo- 
tive. 


understand who 
He often assumes the same attitude 
toward his employer which he fancies 
that his employer holds toward him, and 
he makes the meanest, the most selfish 
motives the basis of his trade. In my per- 
sonal experience, the man who is most 
thoroughly hated by his employees is the 
man who has the physical, mental, and 
spiritual welfare of his workingmen most 
at heart. 

I can imagine some will say that, grant- 
ing all I have claimed for the corporation 
referred to, nevertheless it employs but a 
handful of men, and when we attempt to 
apply the same methods in a great corpo- 
ration, employing thousands, we face a 
different problem. Here neither the man- 
ager, the superintendent, nor the over- 
seers can know personally each man in 
his employ. This is indeed true; but the 
manager can claim from all the men in his 
employ the same loyalty, the same devo- 
tion, which the great general commands 
from his troops. There is in Fall River 
a man who employs as many thousand 
operatives as the corporation we have 
referred to employs hundreds ; yet with 
him the same conditions obtain, and the 
explanation is the one I have suggested, 
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this man possesses the essential quali- 
ties of a great general. 

If the factory be a small one, giving 
work to a hundred men, the manager 
may know each personally; but if it be 
a large one, so that such personal ac- 
quaintance is impracticable, he may know 
-he 
may inspire them, if he be a great man, 
with his own spirit. But, says the doubt- 
ful one, this off-scouring of the world, 
these men akin only to brutes, will not 
respond to leadership. 


them as a general knows his army, 


Said Emerson, 
“What a force was coiled up in the skull 
of Napoleon! Of the sixty thousand men 
making his army at Eylau, it seems some 
thirty thousand were thieves and bur- 
glars. The men whom in peaceful com- 
hold their 
legs, in prisons, under the muskets of 
sentinels, —— this man dealt with hand to 
hand, dragged them to their duty, and 
Do 
you believe,after the victory, those thirty 
thousand men thought as thieves and 


munities we with iron at 


won his victories by their bayonets.” 


burglars or needed to be held in irons ? 
And again, bowed as low by the weight 
of centuries as the pessimist would have 
us believe these men to be, still are they 
men capable of infinite development, an- 
imated with the mighty impulse which 
compels the race to rise from worst to 
better, from better to best. 

The relation of the man of business to 
the thousands in his employ is in a mea- 
sure comparable with the relation which 
existed in another time between the feu- 
dal lord and his retainers. The retainers 
served their master in the great game of 
war; to-day the workingman serves his 
master in the great game of business; but 
with this difference — loyalty was the 
ideal of service in the one; in hatred does 
the other serve. "To accomplish the high- 
est results in the commercial régime, 
loyalty must be engendered in the soul of 
the operative. This cannot be accom- 
plished in a day, it must be the result of 


slow but certain growth based on a recog- 
nition of the common humanity of the 
man who buys and the man who sells 
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labor. The feudal lord and his retainers 
understood one another because they 
fought in the same cause, faced side by 
side the same physical peril, used the 
At the end of the battle 


master and man sought the gift of sleep 


same Weapons. 


in the same camp. ‘They were comrades. 
It is not so to-day; the master fights for 
power, the man for his daily bread; the 
master fights with his mind, the man with 
his body; one sleeps in restless misery in 
his mansion, the other sleeps in discon- 
tent in his tenement. 

Thus far we have approached our sub- 
ject from a comprehensive point of view, 
treating it, I fear, in a manner more aca- 
demic than practical. Let us now take 
a purely practical standpoint and look 
at some of the facts concerning a great 
strike in the textile world, which for five 
months prostrated an industry represent- 
ing a capitalization of fifty million dollars, 
condemned to idleness twenty-seven thou- 
sand operatives, and filled with misery 
and discontent a city of one hundred and 
twenty thousand persons. 

The strike was brought on bya cut-down 
in wages of twelve and one half per cent. 
At the time, the manufacturers were at 
their wits’ end in an attempt to operate the 
factories without a loss of profit in com- 
petition with Southern mills, which then 
enjoyed a temporary advantage in cheap- 
ness of labor, then, as now, unorganized. 
It is due to the secretaries of the textile 
unions to say that they opposed a strike, 
as the conditions pointed to certain vic- 
tory for the manufacturers. In the ex- 
citement of the moment, hatred, resent- 
ment, prejudice, prevailed, and the unions 
voted to quit work unless the old sched- 
ule of wages was restored. ‘The condition 
was impossible, the manufacturers justly 
made no concession, and the long strike 
ensued. 

A suggestive fact should here be noted : 
—the labor leaders opposed the strike, 
the sentiment of the majority of workers 
was against resistance, for but twenty- 
five hundred out of twenty-seven thou- 
sand operatives voted at the meetings of 
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the unions; yet a handful of enthusiasts, 
self-willed, unmindful of the common 
welfare, brought about by their votes a 
calamity from the evil results of which, 
after nearly two years, neither the cor- 
porations nor the operatives have recoy- 
ered. 

The question may rightly be asked, 
how did it happen, when the strike did 
not meet with the approval of the labor 
leaders and was unpopular with the mass 
of the workers, that it endured through 
so many months of bitter hardship ? Why 
did men and women whose better judg- 
ment rebelled against an unavailing 
strike accept its conditions and make no 
concerted effort to terminate it? There 
are many reasons, but the main motive, 
I believe, was an unreasoning loyalty to 
the unions as embodying the ideal of the 
rights of the workingman. The authori- 
ties at Washington may declare what we 
deem an unrighteous war; but when 
the drum beats and the call comes for 
volunteers, we are ready to offer our 
lives in the service of our country, — the 
individual sacrifices himself to the com- 
mon cause. The strike was declared by 
a small majority of votes cast by twenty- 
five hundred men and women assem- 
bled at the meetings of the unions; yet 
twenty-seven thousand acquiesced in the 
result. 

This fact illustrates the power of the 
unions both for good and evil, and en- 
forces the value of that ideal of loyalty to 
which I have alluded. The power of labor 
unions rests in the loyalty not only of the 
members, but of all working people, to 
the ideal which underlies the unions — the 
dignity of labor — the sacredness of the 
day’s work. The fact that every working- 
man may not realize that he is loyal to an 
ideal, does not alter the fact 
and his loyalty underlies his every act. 


-he is loyal, 


This loyalty gives a power to the unions 
which cannot be computed in terms of the 
commercial world; it is the motive, how- 
ever, animating a force which the com- 
mercial world must recognize and direct 
with judgment. 
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The power of unions is unlimited and 
may be used to the physical, mental, and 
moral advancement of the workingman, 
or it may be directed to his destruction; 
it may serve the advancement of man- 
kind, or it may retard the increasing 
purpose of the ages. The need of labor 
unions, as the need of a nation, is for in- 
telligent leadership. ‘The poweris there, — 
who shall direct it? Steam existed count- 
less ages before Watts, electricity before 
Marconi flashed his first message through 
miles of unresisting space; yet ages of 
men and women watched the steam pour- 
ing from countless teapots, and rubbed 
amber for an evening’s amusement, be- 
fore the master came to make these forces 
the willing servants of mankind. 

Allow me to intrude myself to the ex- 
tent of presenting my personal impres- 
sions of the great strike in question, first 
explaining my individual relation to the 
employers and employees. In a small 
way I am directly an employer of labor, 
— the machine-shops to which I give my 
daily attention employ perhaps two hun- 
dred hands; the cotton factories in the 
management of which I am indirectly as- 
sociated, several thousand. From a pure- 
ly commercial standpoint, then, my bias 
should have been toward the welfare 
of the manufacturers. For fifteen years, 
however, I have been associated with 
St. John’s parish, composed of Lanca- 
shire working people and their American 
children. My association with them has 
been as intimate as my association with 
the manufacturers; perhaps more intimate 
because the less highly organized the so- 
cial development, the greater the possi- 
bility of intimate relations. I have had 
the honor of officiating as best man at a 
wedding of an employee, of serving, in 
the absence of a clergyman, at the burial 
of a workingman’s child, of holding the 
hand of a laborer in his last hour of life; 
and if I have any message relating to the 
labor problem, it is this,—the values of 
life are relative, and be the man born to 
wealth or poverty, his instincts and emo- 
tions are the same. 
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The great strike was declared; labor 
faced capital in open battle; market con- 
ditions proclaimed that the cause of labor 
was lost; capital would suffer greatly, but 
in the end would be victorious because in 
this instance its cause was just. ‘T'wenty- 
seven thousand men and women were out 
ona strike; this number included the peo- 
ple of all nations, — English and French, 
Irish, Portuguese, Italians, Poles, and 
Jews; men and women whom the smug 
and comfortable term the off-scouring of 
Europe. You might have expected a 
demonstration of force from this army; 
but when at daylight the engines turned 
over in the deserted factories, and the 
few workers, either without loyalty to an 
ideal or possessed with keener vision than 
their fellows, answered the summons of 
the bells, beyond a few broken windows, 
there were no evidences of violence. La- 
ter in the day the streets of the city pre- 
sented no unusual sights, except that they 
were more crowded, as on a holiday. Men 
and women, who under normal conditions 
would have been standing by their ma- 
chines increasing the wealth of a nation, 
stood gazing into shop windows enjoying 
a leisure unknown for years. Here and 
there little groups gathered about one 
more earnest than his fellows, who ha- 
rangued a listless audience concerning 
the rights of man. At nightfall the crowd 
dispersed and a stranger could have found 
no evidences that a great battle was being 
waged in the city. 

In a few days mass-meetings were held 
in the theatre, at which speeches were 
made by men conspicuous in the labor 
movement, urging the workers to be true 
to the cause, — but still no violence. The 
workers were self-contained, confident of 
victory. Only once was there an occur- 
rence suggesting public disorder. ‘This 
happened after weeks of resistance, when 
the hardships of the battle had become 
well-nigh unendurable. At the close of a 
mass-meeting a weaver, braver than his 
fellows, spoke the truth, his motive being 
the common good. He had the intelli- 
gence to understand the situation, the 
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vision to see that the existing conditions 
pointed to certain defeat for the labor 
cause; he had the courage of his convic- 
tions and spoke his mind. In a moment 
the meeting was in an uproar and a mob 
followed the man of convictions through 
the main street. The man was rescued by 
the police and the crowd dispersed. The 
next day he returned to his looms and a 
few followed him. To-day his name is a 
name of reproach in the City of the Din- 
ner-Pail; but his little service to the cause 
of labor will live always. 

While the workers were holding mass- 
meetings, striving by every ingenuity to 
maintain a lost cause, the representatives 
of capital were immersed in the endeavor 
to start the factories, to supplant in a 
thousand homes want with plenty, de- 
spair with hope. They fancied the work- 
ingman to be their enemy, they fought 
selfishly as did their opponents; but in 
this instance they fought in the cause of 
right. Physical suffering was the lot of 
the laborer, — cold, hunger, pain. Mental 
stress was the lot of the manufacturer, — 
the determination to achieve, regardless 
of bodily comforts, the terror of defeated 
hope, defeated ambition. Recognition of 
one fundamental fact would have relieved 
in a moment all this bodily suffering and 
mental stress, — the fact that whatever 
conditions benefit capital must benefit la- 
bor as well, and that any measure which, 
adopted, would be of lasting benefit to the 
one, must of necessity be of permanent 
advantage to the other. The forces of 
labor and the forces of capital waged 
a fierce battle, yet their interests were 
identical. Each side suffered hardships, 
springing from a common cause; the 
battle fought by capital, rightly analyzed, 
was not against labor, but against market 
conditions, and the battle of labor was 
against the same conditions. If, instead 
of contending with one another, these two 
forces had united in the common cause, 
untold suffering might have been avoided. 
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In the end a conference was arranged 
to be held at the State House, the govern- 
or of the commonwealth acting within 
certain limits as arbitrator. The govern- 
or was a manufacturer and a large em- 
ployer of labor, who, in spite of the fact, 
was elected to his high office by the enthu- 
siastic support of the labor vote. He ex- 
emplified in his relation to his employees 
an ideal previously suggested. He could 
not know personally each man and wo- 
man in his employ; but his spirit of fair 
play animated his workers as the spirit of 
a great general animates his army, and 
they were ready with their enthusiasm, 
when the opportunity came, to place him 
in a position of influence and opportunity. 
They had for him that loyalty which 
should exist on the part of all working 
people toward their employers, and he 
inspired their loyalty only because his 
humane attitude toward them compelled 
their devotion. 

The conference was held in the State 
House and the strike was ended. The so- 
lution was a simple matter. The margin 
between the-cost of the amount of cotton 
required to make a cut of cloth and the 
market price of the same cut of cloth 
under the old schedule of wages was to 
be taken as a basis, and wages in the 
future were to be computed on that ba- 
sis; a four per cent advance, represent- 
ing the margin then existing, was to be 
made at once, and wages were to vary 
weekly with the fluctuations of the mar- 
ket. No plan could be devised of greater 
advantage to the man who bought and 
the man who sold labor; each would 
share alike in the advance or depression 
of market conditions. A few days after 
the conference, smoke again poured from 
the factory chimneys, the whirr of the 
spindles and the ceaseless clatter of 
shuttles were again joyful sounds within 
the factory walls; at the bell hour the 
army of the dinner-pail again responded 
to roll-call,—the long strike was ended. 
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Unper Le Berceau, upon her own ter- 
raced hill of vine and olive, lies the little 
mountain village of Castellar, nigh Men- 
ton. In the midst extends an open space 
about an elm; to the south and north 
stand houses, and their fretted stucco of 
many faint blended 
green and blue shutters, dark windows, 


and colors, their 
and mellow roofs mingle in a color har- 
mony as proper to its environment of hills 
and orchards and crags as the nest of the 
bird to the lichened bough, or the coat of 
the sand-colored lion to his lair. A street 
opens out of the Place de la Mairie, and 
here shadows merge deliciously, and the 
little windows aloft stare into each other’s 
eyes. Sunshine breaks through and burns 
where some scarlet or yellow rag flutters 
from a casement. Dark stairways wind 
on either side. Sometimes they ascend 
and sometimes abruptly fall through arch 
on arch, until at the end, under low, dim 


halos of darkness, light and leavesappear, 


and the silver-gray of the eternal olives 
shines wanly and whispers like rain. The 
street seems marked with sharp parallel 
lines that drop abruptly from tiles to 
cobblestones. The walls are broken, and 
the plaster has fallen in patches upon 
which seeds have found foothold. Pelli- 
tory-of-the-wall prospers in every niche 
and breaks the lines of the buildings with 
bosses and traceries of dull green. Silence 
reigns here, and faint, evil scents haunt 
the gloom; but the end of the street lies 
open, shines full of light, and abounds 
with life and sound. A fountain spouts 
one glittering thread into a stone basin 
at this point, and the water purrs gently 
with a pleasant sound. Above the trough 
archways leap and carry sunshine across 
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great shadows ; between the houses Le 
Berceau’s enormous bulk slopes upward 
and springs out of the terraced hills in 
planes of snow-capped stone. ‘The sky is 
very blue, and far beneath rolls out, like 
watered silk, the sea. 

Beside the fountain of Castellar there 
ascended a hot and pleasant smell of 
roasting coffee. Here sat a woman at her 
door, and cooked the fragrant berries, 
until their scent saturated the air and 
passers-by sniffed approval. ‘The fire in 
a little brazier spluttered, and upon it 
Laure Vilhon twisted a metal globe that 
contained the coffee. She was a woman 
of sixty, with a brown face, firm mouth, 
and small black eyes that shone out from 
under a wrinkled forehead. She wore a 
white cap on her head and a purple 
shawl wrapped about her. The shawl 
made a beautiful patch of light at the end 
of the dark alley, and its color, modified 
into the gentler hue of remote mountains, 
was repeated mistily where the earth 
loomed and the hills rose far off through 
the screen of the trees. 

The church clock rang out the hour, 
and Madame Vilhon rose from her stool, 
stamped her foot, and showed annoyance 
and impatience. 

“Tt is too bad — lazy, worthless thing! 
If he come not instantly, I will refuse him 
the work and give it to another,” she said, 
in a high-pitched, unpleasing voice. 

No visible person heard the remark, 
but it had fallen on small, quick ears. 
Honorine Vilhon came out of the house 
to answer her mother. 

It is far from 
Grimaldi, and he has to carry his brushes 


“He will surely come. 


and paints.” 

Madame Vilhon regarded her child 
without sympathy, vet Honorine softened 
most eyes that gazed upon her frail and 
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flowerlike charms. She was very slight, 
and the beauty of her lips and eyes both 
haunted and saddened. Every-day folk 
said she must be delicate; understanding 
spirits admired and mourned; for the 
soul that looked out of this girl’s dainty, 
thin body was a hungry and a melancholy 
soul,a soul that dumbly asked and craved, 
a sort of soul that seldom finds a mate, yet 
cannot live happily without one. Honor- 
ine wore black, and her hair, uncovered, 
rose in a dark aureole upon her head. 
In the midst was a tortoise-snell comb, 
silver-fretted. 

“He is here!” she cried suddenly; and 
as she spoke a man hastened down the 
street. 

Hyacinthe Corbetta had come that he 
might renew a legend set forth on the wall 
‘Time had de- 
faced the information, and it became ne- 
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cessary to remind the world that here was 
a grocer’s shop. 

“Bonjour! Bonjour, madame ; bon- 
jour, mademoiselle! I am late —I am 
always late; but you must forgive me. 
Last night I did not sleep for thinking of 
the best colors; and just at daylight I 
thought of them. They came with the 
sun out of the sea. Then I went to sleep. 
I shall paint in scarlet, like the pome- 
granate flower, and in black, — deep, 
shining black, like your eyes, Madame 
Vilhon!” 

“A Jot of fuss about nothing! I want 
none of your flourishes and nonsense, 
just big letters, like it was before, that you 
‘an see from the end of the street; and be 
quick about it, too.” 

Laure rose from her stool, shook the 
charcoal from her brazier into the gutter, 
and then entered the house, while the man 
prepared his colors and set about re- 
tracing certain letters upon the wall. 
Her 


face had changed since his arrival. The 


Honorine stood and talked to him. 


furtive sadness was gone; her sallow skin 
had flushed; she looked healthier, and her 
eyes shone. A curious likeness existed be- 
He was 
half an Italian, and lived with his father 


tween Hyacinthe and the girl. 
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at the village of Grimaldi over the border. 
Feebleness of disposition and love of 
beauty were his characteristics. He had 
a handsome face, with moist, mournful 
eves. His beard was dressed into two little 
points that separated like the prongs of a 
hayfork, and he was very careful of it. 
Honorine called him an artist, and he 
claimed that proud name for himself. 
But few granted it to him. His busi- 
ness was painting of signs and the little 
wooden memorials of the dead. Some- 
times he painted pictures, also. He hada 
great, untutored zest for color; but he 
could not draw, and futile sentimental- 
ity marked his efforts. Only his Italian 
mother had liked them, and he buried 
three of his best pictures in her coffin 
when she died. 

If ever by blissful chance kindred souls 
were thrown together, it was when Hya- 
cinthe found Honorine. 


Like the twin 
shoots of a bryony, they were built by 


nature to wind together and struggle on 
life’s brief journey, locked, linked, sup- 
ported in each other’s arms. 

Honorine loved the weak man with her 
whole heart, and thought him strong. He 
made sad little rhymes for her, and read 
them aloud. In secret they sat sometimes 
with their Jong, brown fingers laced to- 
gether, and sighed tenderly at their beau- 
tiful world. He was very ill-informed, but 
he loved to talk, and she loved to listen. 
She believed in him, and nobody else did. 

“Ts the mother out of earshot?” he 
asked presently, under his breath. 

Honorine nodded. 

He proceeded with his work, and black 
letters began to slare crudely upon the 
rich tones of the wall. 

“How horrid it looks!” he said; “but 
when I have lifted it up with scarlet be- 
hind you will like it better.” 

“Tt is the things, not the words T hate,” 
“Po live with the smell 
of food in the nostrils; the eternal scent 


she answered. 


of oil and wine, and tobacco and dried 
fish!” 

“When you talk so, you want a holiday. 
To-morrow at the old tryst under Le 
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Berceau? Say yes; say yes; and I will 
make a rhyme out of the noise of the men 
in the trees. They are hard at work now, 
knocking down the olives. Every tree 
rustles as though a giant sauterelle sat 
in it and made merry music.” 

“What a poet you are! My mother 
goes to Menton to-morrow, and I must be 
in the shop.” 

“On Friday, then?” 

“Very well; on Friday.” 

Hyacinthe soon made an end of his 
work when Honorine left him. Presently 
the full advertisement — 


CoMESTIBLES, Vins ET TABAC, 


thrown up with scarlet paint, flamed upon 
the wall, and Madame Vilhon was invited 
to come out of the house and criticise. 

She nodded ungraciously. 

“You can read it,” she said. ‘“‘Give 
Corbetta a drink of wine, Honorine, and 
let him go.” 

After he had eaten and drunk, set some 
tall arundo stems before the fresh paint, 
to keep off passers-by, and whispered the 
word “Friday” to Honorine, Hyacinthe 
departed. He did not sing until out of 
earshot of Castellar; but as soon as he 
found himself on a mountain track, alone, 
Hyacinthe lifted up a fine voice and car- 
oled a Neapolitan love song with many an 
operatic gesture and sentimental shake. 


II 


Hyacinthe and Honorine were moun- 
tain children both, and best they loved to 
meet on the high ground where olive and 
lemon yielded to a hardier vegetation; 
where the juniper flourished; where the 
oak and the Aleppo pine prospered, and 
lavender and lentiscus spread a fragrant 
mantle upon the middle slopes of the hills. 
Hither climbed Honorine to the familiar 
meeting-place, and sat with her back 
against a little empty sheep-fold that 
stood perched above the pine woods. 

Dawn feasted on this scene, and twi- 
light lingeringly left it. Far beneath, in 
gentle undulations like gray smoke, the 
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olive orchards spread, and the lemons 
made a brighter green in the glades where 
they grew; but the terraces of the vine 
were still naked, and stretched bare in 
patches and streaks amid the evergreen 
trees. Winding roads threaded the or- 
chards and forests; a red roof sometimes 
stood beside them above white walls; and 
the air bathed everything with sunny mist 
and softened detail, so that this vision of 
minor hills melted into itself. Though far 
nearer, it appeared less distinct and clear- 
cut of outline than the mountains, that 
sprang and towered and jutted jaggedly 
in peaks and turrets of scorched stone 
above it to the sky. 

Honorine’s sharp eyes could count the 
windows of Castellar far below, where the 
hamlet clustered at the apex of a cone of 
green. Then she turned to the shimmer- 
ing sea, outspread like cloth of gold, and 
watched the wake of a steamer, and 
thought of those that traveled in the ship. 
Menton shrank to its just proportions 
and significance, thus seen. At least, so 
thought the girl. The town dazed and be- 
wildered her when she sought it, passed 
through the streets and pleasure gardens, 
heard the blare of the music and the bab- 
ble of strange languages. But from this 
uplifted spot, where she sat enthroned in 
myrtle and wild thyme, the place assumed 
an aspect very agreeable to her mind. Its 
stress and tribulation were hidden by dis- 
tance; its noise was still; she could think 
of all the sorrow there without sighing; 
she could look at the cemetery — Men- 
ton’s crown of human graves — and feel 
that those tombs all scooped out of yellow 
sand were properly placed upon the very 
forehead of the town, since death is the 
end of grief and joy alike, and the inevi- 
table terminus and goal of every earthly 
road. 

“Hyacinthe,” said she, as he appeared 
and flung himself beside her, “here in this 
mountain nest I am like God, and look 
down at all things, and judge all, and for- 
give all. When God’s eye falls upon Men- 
ton, He must see the poor little graves 
first; so He forgives.” 
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“When you say these mournful things 
I fee] — I feel; — but remember what I 
have told you. You must look up at the 
mountains, not down upon the graves. A 
grave is a small thing; a mountain is a 
big one. I get my beautiful thoughts from 
the blue shadows that fall off the shoul- 
ders of the hills after noon. See how they 
sweep along! — like a king passing, and 
his purple fluttering after him.” 

“And the sea is bigger still,” she an- 
swered, “bigger still and more wonderful 
to me. In sunshine or mistral, when she 
shows her teeth, it is all one. When she is 
smooth I know she will be cruel again; 
and when she is wicked I say, ‘to-morrow 
— to-morrow she will go to sleep and 
smile like a baby.’” 

* All ours — all this great earth,” he 
said, “our very own to the last ray of sun- 
light.” 

“And love and contentment with it?” 

“No,” he answered. “Love — not 
contentment. Not contentment while 
there is love and we are apart. What is 
all the world to me if you are not in my 
arms ?”” 

Honorine was silent, and he spoke 
again. 

“Why does your mother not like me?” 

“Because you are a man. She hates 
them all. She was very unhappy. My 
father did not love her much.” 

“No,— one can easily understand why 
he died young.” 

“When I am up here, I am brave, and 
I say, ‘to-night she shall know.’ Then I 
go down the hill again, and the fire in my 
mother’s eyes soon withers up my poor 
heart, and I run before her like a mouse.” 

“Shall I come and tell her?” 

“That would be to kill the last hope.” 

“Then do you. Carnival begins next 
week. You must ask to go with me, and 
tell her that we mean to be married.” 

“She will rage horribly. I cannot think 
what awful fury would fall upon her.” 

“T am going in black, with orange 
stars splashed about me, and an orange 
mask. It will be a wonderful dress. My 


fat cousin, Giacinta, has made it for me.” 
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“T had it on my lips to say that we were 
engaged when you went away last week; 
but Iam a coward, Hyacinthe. I am hor- 
ribly frightened of my mother.” 

“And an orange hat with a black ball 
at the top. If I could but think of a dress 
for you!” 

“T should love to wear it; only my 
mother would not let me go. She has no 
room for laughter or happiness in her 
days.” 

“Happiness is the poetry of life. Your 
mother is all prose to her flat, ugly feet, 
and I hate her.” 

“You must not hate her.” 

“T love her for bringing you into the 
world. I forgive everything else for that. 
But we shall have to run away, Honorine. 
It will end so.” 

She liked to hear him hint at such an 
adventure, but knew, as well as he knew 
himself, that Hyacinthe could no more 
run away with her than he could run 
away with the last granite pinnacle of Le 
Berceau. 

“Brave lover!” she said. 

“All the same, I wish you would tell 
your mother. You never know how a 
woman will take the matter of love.” 

“You never know; but if you are a 
woman yourself, you always feel how she 
will. But she shall hear to-night.” 

“Tell her that I ama man of iron, and 
will take no denial. Tell her that I shall 
fall into a terrible rage if I am denied. 
And pray about it with all your might. 
Break the news to your mother at six 
o’clock, and when you are telling her, 
think of me on my knees in our little 
church at Grimaldi. I will pray as I have 
never prayed before.” 

She nodded through tears. 

“And you like the thought of my black 
and orange?” 

She nodded again, and spoke. 

“Tt will stand for death and gold,— 
the things that will part us; because I 
shall die if I may not marry you, and it is 
because you are so poor that my mother 
will say no.” 

“An artist is never poor.” 
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“And never rich; but I promise that I 
will speak to-night at six o'clock.” 

They made love then, and built castles 
higher than the clouds. 


day paint such pictures as the world had 


Ile would some 


seldom seen; she would inspire them, her 
spirit would make his painted seas bluer 
than the sapphire, and set his mountains 
and valleys and forests throbbing with the 
very pulse of nature and of life. 

At last, after futile farewells, which 
only found them again and again in each 
other’s arms, Honorine set bravely off, 
ran down into the pine woods, and van- 
ished. He sang to her while she went; 
then, when he knew that she was beyond 
sound of his voice, he ceased and turned 
along the hill terraces and passed east- 
ward to Grimaldi. 

Two hours later he knelt and prayed 
with his whole soul, and endured an ec- 
stasy of devotion. But at Castellar, in the 
shop that smelt of comestibles mingled, 
Honorine, having confessed the truth, 
stared terrified at her parent’s wrath, and 
presently fled before it. 

“That thing! That half-baked, fork- 
bearded Italian! Go to the lunaticasylum 
for your husband! I would rather see you 
buried than married to Corbetta. Never 
— never name 


never mention — his 


again. If I catch him here, I will beat 
him!” 

“Oh, Mother of God, soften her wo- 
man’s heart; make it young again; teach 
her to remember the first kiss of her hus- 
band, so that she may understand and be 
kind to Honorine,” implored Hyacinthe. 
He prayed till he moved himself to tears; 
then he rose hopefully and went to his 
collage. 


lil 


Three days later Laure Vilhon saddled 


her mule and solemnly rode by a rocky 
path to Grimaldi. She arrived in time to 
meet Hyacinthe just setting forth for Car- 
nival. He wore the black and orange, and 
walked up and down for a while in the 
tiny street, that his neighbors might ad- 
mire him before he started for Menton. 
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“Come into the house and drop this 
foolery for a few minutes,” said Laure. 
“Take off your mask and listen to me. If 
I see you in Castellar again, [shall set the 
men upon you.” 

“On me 
Never have [hurt man, woman, or child. 
I am a harmless artist, Madame Vilhon. 
I ain only busy with beautiful things.” 


on me! What have I done ? 


“You are busy with my daughter, and 
that is why Tam angry.” 

“Well, she is a beautiful thing, is she 
not?” 

“You to dare! I have spoken, and the 
matter is ended. Honorine understands 
that you cannot marry her, because, first, 
you are as poor as a cricket, and because 
also. you are an Italian.” 

“You are very cruel to say these things 
to me.” 

Do what 
your father wants you to do, and marry 


“T am a sensible woman. 


your cousin Giacinta.” 

“Giacinta has no soul, Laure Vilhon.” 

“So much the better for you — if it was 
so. A poor wife wants a strong body and 
patience — not soul.” 

* She is as round and as strong and as 
hard as a donkey.” 

“A very good girl, and her sense may 
Now I 


promise you that Honorine is not for you 


help to balance your nonsense. 


-never. If she marries you, she will have 
not a penny. Therefore give her up for 
good. Here is your money for painting 
my sign. And here isa note for a hundred 
francs. I will give you that note if you 
will be a good man and promise faithfully 
to make no more love to Honorine.” 

“JT implore you to let me marry Honor- 
ine, madame!” 

“T am a stone in the matter. It is 
enough that I will never consent.” 

“You have told her so?” 
“T have.” 
“Does 


madame ?” 


she resign herself to fate, 

“She is obedient. She will not marry 
anybody, I hope. It is a vile state for a 
woman.” 


“An artist ought to be married.” 
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“Will you take these hundred franes ? 
You can forget this passing disappoint- 
ment in the joy of making a good picture. 
Women are all alike, and one’s as good or 
bad as another.” 

“You will never change?” 

“Never!” 

The sound of a brass band came up 
from below faintly. 

“’They have started from the fountain. 
I shall have to run to overtake them. My 
heart will break.” 

She held out the note, and he took it. 

“My life is ruined, but I have my art,” 
he said. ‘Then he leaped up, caught his 
hat and mask, and prepared to hurry 
down through the olive terraces to the 
road beneath. 

Chance, however, changed his enter- 
prise. Among the treesa woman crouched, 
and she was picking up the purple olive- 
fruit with both hands as fast as she could 
do sO. 

Hyacinthe recognized his cousin, and 
she stood up and clapped her hands to see 
her work of black and orange flashing 
through the shadows and flaming as the 
sun touched it. 

“You have come that I may see you 
before you go. How good of you! Who 
would have been so kind as that but 
you?” she asked. 

Hyacinthe did not undeceive her. He 
stood before her, and looked at her with 
uew eyes. Until that day she had been as 
a sister; now he regarded her as a possi- 
ble wife, and the point of view was so 
novel that he felt quite shy. 

Giacinta was a broad and deep-bos- 
omed cheeks, a 


pretty nose, and a big, laughing mouth. 


woman, with round 
She was never angry, never weary, never 
unduly elated or cast down. She had a 
fine physical presence, and lacked much 
imagination. 

“You are a very kind and nice girl, 
Giacinta,” said Hyacinthe. “TL have come 
to you to pity me. Madame Vilhon has 


been here, and she will not let me marry 
her daughter. She is made of iron.” 
“The French do not care for us to 
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marry their daughters, or their sons either. 
Besides, you are dreadfully poor, Hya- 
cinthe. If you were rich, Madame Vilhon 
might have felt differently.” 

“My heart, of course, is broken. I have 
only my art. Tam going to paint a great 
picture. It will be painted with my life’s 
blood. And Honorine will suffer, too. I 
know that.” 

He sat down and began to pick up the 
olives and put them into her basket. 

“Don’t!” she said. ‘I don’t like to see 
you. It is woman’s work.” 

“An artist is man, woman, and child, 
rolled up in one skin.” 
wife and 
children so much as other men, perhaps ?”’ 

“More 


‘They are necessary to him 


“Then he doesn’t want a 


more. He must have them. 
part of his 
education. Come and sit here and let me 
hold your hand, Giacinta. How shall I 
live without her — Honorine ?” 

“There are other women.” 

“What do you think of me, Giacinta ?” 

“You are a wonderful man, Hyacinthe. 
I look up to you,and am proud to be your 
relation.” 

“Tam wonderful, as you say, but an 
artist never knows how wonderful he is.” 

“Your pictures are so splendid! ‘They 
dazzle people with their brightness.” 

“T believe they are splendid, Giacinta.”’ 

“You know very well they are, Hya- 
cinthe.”” 

“T cannot tell. A butterfly never sees 
its own wings. Yet L’m glad you like my 
pictures. You may have a sleeping soul, 
Giacinta.”” 

“We all have souls, Hyacinthe.” 

“Yes, but the immortal spark is often 
no more than a red-hot cinder that never 
breaks into flame. Your soul smoulders; 
itis nothing. Honorine’s spirit burnt with 
a clear and radiant light.” 

“Tam not clever — only a lump of a 
girl. T have no ideas like Honorine.” 

“T knew something was going to hap- 


pen to me to-day,” 


oer 


he said gloomily. 
here was a thunderstorm last night. 
Le Berceau cradled the lightning. Poets 


are born at such moments. Giacinta, I 
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can only bring you a broken heart, but 
such as it is— Will you marry me, Gia- 
cinta? Iam not a common man. I may 
be rather a bore sometimes when I am 
rapt in thoughts. But such as I am” — 

“You are far, far too good for me, Hya- 
cinthe. Such a thing is better than any 
dream I ever dreamt. But I might help 
in the house, and take care of your money, 
and feed you well.” 

“My money will not give you much 
anxiety, Giacinta.” He kissed her and 
stroked her plump shoulder, and noticed 
that there existed much more of Giacinta 
to put his arm round than there was of 
Honorine. He was rather glad that Gia- 
cinta wept at this sudden and amazing 
fortune. 

“T cannot forget her —I never shall. 
Our souls burned into one beautiful pure 
blaze as often as we met,” he said. “But 
she will only be a memory, Giacinta — a 
poem — the smell of flowers — the moon 
on the sea -— you understand.” 

“T only understand you want to marry 
me, Hyacinthe. I don’t want to under- 
stand anything else.” 

“T will not go to the Carnival. I will 
come home with you and talk to your 
mother. I may make some verses to-night. 
I feel them coming. Your lips are good, 
Giacinta.” 

“Tt is too much happiness. It has got 
into my head like wine,” she said. “Iam 
quite drunk.” 

“Take it calmly, Giacinta, as I do. 
Don’t ery, my poor girl. ‘These are times 
when it is good to live. But they soon pass 
by. Happiness does n’t last like misery. 
We shall be old and aching in a few years. 
‘To-morrow is always a failure. Still — 
there is to-day. I must tell Honorine my- 
self. Nobody else shall tell her. Lent isa 
very proper time. We shall mingle our 
tears. 
because you are not an artist; but you 
must try to understand presently. I 
should like to kill Laure Vilhon slowly 
with torments.” 

“Tf you love me, it is enough for me, 
Hyacinthe.” 


You cannot understand all this, 
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“T hope it always will be, dear Gia- 
cinta. Your eyes are like the olive berries 
that are bright and have had their bloom 
rubbed off. But the bloom will not be 
rubbed off our love. Whatever happens, 
I shall continue to love you — so long as 
you love me.” 


“And that will be always,” she said. 


IV 


Twice Hyacinthe tried to see Honorine, 
and failed to do so. ‘Then, upon the last 
day of Carnival, he donned his black 
and orange once more, and took Giacinta 
to the procession and confetti battle. She 
tortured him by appearing in a light 
green domino trimmed with dark purple. 
It was exceedingly ugly, and spoiled his 
pleasure. As soon as possible he made 
her return home with friends from Gri- 
maldi, and himself sought the wine-shops. 
He sang and drank and played games 
all night; and dawn found him in Gara- 
van Bay, still singing. A whim now took 
him to seek the familiar tryst above the 
Aleppo pines. 

“T can climb higher than the olives or 
lemons can climb,” he said to himself, 
and laughed at the thought. He passed 
up beside the cemetery, and nodded to 
the tombs that peeped over the walls. 

“Good-morning, good-morning to you 
all!” he said. “ But don’t wake up — you 
are better as you are. The Last Day has 
not come yet. I wish it had!” 

Dawn rested upon the hills, and the 
olive orchards blushed with the soft and 
rosy gray of a dove’s bosom. As Hya- 
cinthe climbed upward the trees thinned 
about sharp bluffs and sandy scapes 
that broke and jutted through the green. 
There was a waving and whispering of 
the giant reed where waters ran. Already 
the unnumbered rivulets that stole out of 
the hills to the sea shone with a purple 
stain; for the wheels of the olive mills 
were rolling busily. Oaks, with russet 
foliage still clinging hung here against 
the cliff faces; the ravines deepened, and 
pines began to fledge the great wings of 
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the mountains. Panting now, Hyacinthe 
struggled on; then he reached the empty 
sheepcote and saw the morning radiance 
of remote snows. Completely exhausted, 
he crept into the hut, flung himself down, 
and almost instantly fell into sleep. 

‘Three hours later, Honorine found him 
there, and they met again. Some instinct 
brought her, for in her heart had wakened 
an assurance that he would come. She 
had endured much since their last meet- 
ing. Laure’s description of her conversa- 
tion with the sign-painter was merely 
true, but Honorine refused to believe it. 
She had now given him up, but she wanted 
to tell him so and hear him comfort her. 
Sometimes she thought that he was play- 
ing a part and would tell her of a roman- 
tic plot presently to bring them together 
forever. Of Giacinta she had heard no- 
thing. She was thinner than ever now, 
and her face seemed to be all eyes. 

Honorine stood and watched Hya- 
cinthe asleep. Then she plucked mastic 
and lavender to make him a pillow, for 
he slept uneasily. She guessed at his 
weariness, and waited an hour before she 
woke him. When the man came to his 
senses and sat up, he saw her and uttered 
acry of joy. He was going to embrace her; 
then memory suddenly arrested him. 

“T must not — it would be wicked; I 
am going to marry my cousin, Giacinta 
Corbetta.” 

She gasped and drew away from him. 

“Ts it news to you? What could I do? 
Don’t look at me so, Honorine. Do you 
think that you are the only one who has 
suffered? I am in hell.” 

“My mother ” — 

“Janicot* fly away with your mother! 
She has crushed two hearts — like the 
press crushes the olives. All that was 
good in me is killed. I shall do nothing 
now but just live till I die — like a pig.” 

“T had dreamed dreams — I had half 
hoped you might” — 

“An artist cannot do such things. I 
am not a brigand. I am thin and weak 
of body, — all spirit and soul. I cannot 

1 Janicot, the devil. 
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take you from her and speed away into 
the mountains. Such tricks belong to 
plays on the stage. They want capital. 
Even artists cannot live like birds, on 
berries. And I am going to marry Gia- 
cinta. I will not fight a coarse woman 
like your mother. ‘This is the most ter- 
rible Ash Wednesday of my life. If it 
were not that I am what I am, I should 
leap off a precipice and kill myself. 
Then they would find my black and 
orange all spattered with red.” 

“T cannot live any more, Hyacinthe. 
You were made for me. I cannot live 
without you. I shall be a vine without a 
trellis.” 

“TI know how you feel. I have grown 
old thinking about you and your grief. I 
may yet kill myself. There is only one 
thing that stands between me and death.” 

“Giacinta ?” 

“No. Giacinta is a good enough girl, 
—avery useful, skillful thing, and warm- 
hearted and kind, and most religious. 
She has cushions all round — like a bil- 
liard table. But I live for one picture: a 
masterpiece, Honorine!” 

“My price, Hyacinthe, — the hundred 
frances you took? I fainted away when I 
heard it.” 

“And well you might, Honorine. I 
have never understood my own action. 
The soul is a great mystery, even to itself. 
Something said, ‘Take it; you must paint 
-- it is your destiny.’ So I took it. The 
picture will be painted with my life’s 
blood, —and perhaps yours, too, Honor- 
ine, — with the very colors of our united 
souls.” 

“IT may see it some day. What is it?” 

“A figure —a single figure.” 

“Mine, Hyacinthe ?” 

“No, Honorine. Asa matter of fact, it 
is mine, — mine in my black and orange. 
Giacinta lent me her looking-glass. I 
have painted my own eyes very wonder- 
fully. I am standing looking out of the 
picture —- thinking of you. If the right 
people see it, some notice will be taken.” 

“You were never very good at figures, 
Hyacinthe.” 
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“T have succeeded this time. I shall al- 
ways feel kindly to this Carnival, since it 
has produced my masterpiece. And now 
I must go home and get out of my black 
and orange for the last time. [tis so sad, 
Honorine, to do anything for the last 
time.” 

* Everything we do is done for the last 
time, Hyacinthe.” 

“No, no- 
our prayers.” 

“Kach for the last time. Each break- 
fast is one less; each prayer is one fewer. 


we eat breakfast; we say 


Every time that you kissed me, there was 
one less kiss for me. If I had known that 
the last was the last 

“Tow horribly sad; you break my 
heart; you kill me anew. Oh, if I was 
different, 
After all, there is heaven coming, 


but then you would not love 
me. 
Honorine. It is only a question of years. 
We shall kiss forever then.” 

“No, we shall not, Hyacinthe. There 
is no kissing in heaven. Only men and 
women understand that. Angels are cold, 
sexless things, —like pretty caterpillars. 
It is wrong to say that butterflies are a 
picture of the soul. They know how to 
love. Souls are caterpillars that never 
turn into anything else.” 

“Giacinta never says things like that, 
and never will.” 

“T must see Giacinta, Hyacinthe. I 
ought to hate her; T ought to hunger to 
stab her and kill her. But Lam like you, 

I cannot hate anybody, or fight any- 
body. My heart pants to struggle for you 
and win you; my lonely soul yearns for 
you; but” — 

“We must do what we must, Honorine. 
It will very likely kill us both; but we 
must go on.” 

“You have got your pictures; I have 
got nothing.” 

He did not answer. 

Beside them where they sat grew a 
trailing branch of rough smilax with 
scarlet berries. Now the man picked it 
and wove a wreath of it. 

“There — that is my fate —a crown 
of thorns,” he said. 
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Give it to me rather. The thorns are 
mine; the loveliness and the red berries 
shal! be yours. I will try to live still. I 
have thoughts. I must see Giacinta. She 
shall be my friend, not my enemy. My 
heart was strong to love; but it is weak 
to hate.” 

“We are not haters. If I was a hater, 
it would be a grander thing. But I only 
hate your mother.” 

A little longer with fine futility they 
prattled; then, upon the understanding 
that they must often meet in pure friend- 
ship, they prepared to part. 
said 
‘we should have been happy; 


“Tf we had been two little mice,” 
Honorine, * 
but now we shall never know how happy 
live things can be.” 

“Only how miserable they can be,” 
answered Hyacinthe. 

Then he went homeward, and_ she 
watched the loosely built, grotesque fig- 
ure swing away until his orange and black 
were swallowed up amid the tawny col- 
Still she could 
not believe that he had really gone out of 
her life, and had given her up for a hun- 
dred franes. 


ors of the terraces below. 


V 


Honorine reclined in the sun and 
ITyacinthe, with 


some fear, arranged that they should 


waited for Giacinta. 
meet by the olive mill under Grimaldi, 
and here Laure Vilhon’s daughter sat on 
a day in February. She was silent and 
motionless as the lizards that basked upon 
the wall beside her. Over the terraces 
hung sprays loaded with ripe lemons. 
The sun warmed them and they made a 
delicate pale golden light against the deep 
shadows that spread beneath the trees. 
At the points of the branches sprouted 
little purple buds, where a feast of flowers 
would soon open again. White pigeons 
fluttered in the glittering haze of the olive- 
trees, and close at hand a water-wheel 
turned slowly. Here great honey-colored 
mounds of crushed olive stones dried in 
the sun, and from the side of the mill 


spouted a wine-red stream that sank away 
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amid wild flowers and vanished down the 
hillside. 

Giacinta came shyly and nervously, 
and Honorine rose and kissed her. 

They talked long together until the 
Italian girl gained confidence. ‘Then she 
expressed her gratitude. 

“You are very wonderful. I thought 
you would never forgive me for taking 
him away,” she said. 

“You did not take him away from me, 
Giacinta. My mother took him away. 
You must understand. He cannot marry 
me because God has not willed it and 
has not made him to be a savage lover. 
He cannot fight and do desperate things. 
He is an artist. There is no room in his 
beautiful life for plots and quarrels and 
intrigues. He is a flower that must open 
according to nature, and make his own 
color and scent, and be lovely and ripen 
sweet fruit.” 

“He is too good for me -— I know that,” 
confessed Giacinta. 

“He is; but you must not be afraid. 
Let the great thought of being his wife 
make you very wise and brave. He has 
no time to be wise and brave, so you must 
be that for him. You must learn how to 
please him, and be very gentle with him, 
and never interfere if he is silent and full 
of thoughts. If you destroy an artist’s 
thoughts, it may be worse than shattering 
a beautiful vase or destroying a picture. 
You break something that can never be 
mended, perhaps.” 

“Yes; he told me that. I try not to 
anger him, but it is not always easy, be- 
cause I am a very simple girl and don’t 
understand. We go to Monte Bellinda 
sometimes to make our holidays.” 

Honorine nodded. She knew that Hya- 
cinthe would never take Giacinta to the 
old trysts. ‘They were sacred to her. 

“And we looked into the huge scene 
spread out there, — mountains, forests, 
and farms, and the Roya River just peep- 
ing behind the hills. Far away under the 
sky was the snow scattered all along, and 
Hyacinthe said to me, ‘What is that like, 
Giacinta ?’ And I said, ‘Like washing 
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spread out to dry.’ He was very angry 
then. He leapt up and cried out harsh 
words, and stamped his foot in a great 
passion, and said that a mule would have 
had a prettier thought. Then he told me 
that if I had said such a vile thing three 
weeks ago, he would not have married 
me. And at last he went off and cried out, 
‘I will not see you again to-day! I will 
leave you to weep for that!’ But I did not 
weep. I only thought that it will be diffi- 
cult sometimes when we marry.” 

Honorine was much interested. 

“That is very like him. I hear him 
speaking. He told me once that we can 
judge people by their power of making 
likenesses. Some people who have lovely 
hearts make lovely likenesses; and people 
with coarse hearts make coarse likenesses; 
and artists find likenesses that make you 
draw your breath with a sudden gasp and 
stare and wonder, because they are so 
perfect.” 

“Tt was like washing, all the same; but 
I’m a very homely girl, who has never 
been taught anything; and I never had 
great thoughts, or any other thoughts, ex- 
cept how to keep myself honest and not 
too hungry.” 

“You will soon learn from Hyacinthe.” 

“Yes; he is never tired of teaching me. 
He is very patient as a rule. How I wish 
I had something to bring him, — some 
money or some little bit of ground! Iam 
so poor. I have nothing, — even my 
clothes are wretched. I long to be mar- 
ried; then I can give him myself. Lama 
fine girl out of my rags.” 

“You have no beautiful things to put 
on?” 

“None. But I have a soft skin, and 
good teeth and black eyes.” 

Honorine nodded thoughtfully. 

“Yes,” she said: ‘You are a very fine 
girl, and your eyes are very bright, and 
your skin is soft. But you must look 
pretty for him. That is very important 
with an artist like Hyacinthe. He must 
have only beautiful things about him. 
Your feet are spoiled by your shoes.” 

Giacinta looked uneasy. 
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“T have some better things for feast 
days; but they are not very much better,” 
she confessed. 

“You must look pretty for him. It can 
easily be done. No ugly girl can be made 
pretty; but a pretty girl can be made 
prettier. I will make you some pretty 
things. It will be good for me to do it. 
Meet me here again next week on Sun- 
day.” 

“Why should you love me? You are 
worth a thousand girls like me. You are 
lovely and clever both; your eyes blaze. I 
should like to give him up to you, for you 
deserve him better than I do.” 

““No, he will not come back. He loves 
you and you must fight for him, and make 
him a good wife, and be both gentle and 
strong for him. Come on Sunday, then. 
How dark you are; there is down on your 
lip —as if a tiny stain of wine had dried 
there.” 

“My lips are red; but my hair is not 
as thick as yours, and it has no lovely 
blue at the edge of the plait where the sun 
falls, like yours, Honorine.” 

“TI wish I could give you mine, Gia- 
cinta. It is no use to me now. But you 


shall be pretty and perfect for him, all the . 


same. You are rounder than J am. It is 
good to be round. Now go and let me 
think a little by myself.” 

“J will bless you as long as I live, 
Honorine Vilhon.” 

“Nay, bless me as long as I live, Gia- 
cinta, and pray for my soul afterwards. 
That will be better.” 

The Italian girl climbed homeward 
and Honorine sat on with her eyes upon 
the Mediterranean. In shape like a Cu- 
pid’s bow, the blue sea beat deliciously 
upon Menton’s shores, and out of it rose 
the glittering town. Upward the houses 
scattered and shone singly out of the 
green, like pearls upon a field of ,chryso- 
prase. The bright foliage of the orange 
and the aigrettes of shore-loving palms 
fretted the streets; church towers arose 
and faint bells murmured from them. 
Above, to the blue pallor of heaven, 
towered the mountains, and mighty 
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shadows already rested upon their north- 
ern faces as the sun sank westerly in a 
golden haze toward the Esterels. 

“She must have a nightgown with pink 
bows upon it,” thought Ionorine. 


VI 

Unknown to her mother, Honorine 
saw much of Giacinta, and was as skillful 
as a lover in making clever excuses for 
meeting with her. ‘The French girl took 
a lively interest in Hyacinthe’s bride and 
wrought many pretty things in secret for 
her. But at times her feeble spirit re- 
belled, and she suffered burning tortures 
through sleepless nights. 

Hyacinthe finished his masterpiece and 
took it to Menton. There certain art- 
dealers gazed coldly upon it and refused 
even to exhibit the painting in their win- 
dows; so the artist took his rejected work 
back to Grimaldi and said that he was 
glad, after all, that it had not left Italy. 
Once he thought of giving it to Honorine, 
who had seen it in private on the moun- 
tains. But when the time came to bring 
the picture to her, Hyacinthe found that 
he could not part from it. 

The day for the marriage was decided, 
and Honorine’s mother had accepted an 
invitation to be present with her daugh- 
ter. 

But upon the night before the wedding 
evil chance put a period to the existence 
of Laure Vilhon. One moment she was a 
woman of sixty — tough, busy, bustling, 
prosperous. Then she turned out of the 
Place de la Mairie upon a flight of dark 
steps, where small doors opened and arch- 
ways yawned. While descending, her 
iron-shod shoe slipped upon half a lemon, 
and she fell down eight stone steps and 
broke her neck. ‘They brought the rags 
and bones to Honorine; and then they 
wept and wailed for her, because she 
could neither weep nor wail for herself. 

Upon the following morning she had 
already arranged to meet Hyacinthe at 
the old tryst by the sheepcote, and scarcely 
mistress of herself when the next day 
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dawned, she rose, left neighbors to tend 
the candles that stood and burnt where 
lay her mother’s corpse, and went up into 
the hills alone. 

But Hyacinthe found much to do on 
the day before his nuptials. He did not 
forget his appointment, but he did not 
keep it. 

“I shall see her at the wedding to- 
morrow,” he remembered, “and it will 
be good for her to dwell to-day in the 
hills.” 

So Honorine kept vigil with her 
thoughts, and for once the woman in her 
cried and wrestled mightily. Here was 
life offered at last. ‘The obstacle had been 
removed in time. Her mother had van- 
ished. Nothing stood between her and 
her twin soul any longer. She waited and 
believed that each movement on the hill- 
side was Hyacinthe coming to her. At 
last she determined to go on to Grimaldi; 
and then the memory of Giacinta made 
her stay. But she felt no fear or remorse 
concerning Giacinta. 

“T need not reproach myself with 
dreams of her,” reflected Honorine. “I 
have been a loving and a true friend. 
Now it is different. Giacinta many men 
might love and understand; none will ever 
love or understand me but Hyacinthe. 
And yet — and yet. 'To think that I send 
her back to loneliness and black bread 
and dandelions — and no love. For her 
—for any woman—to lose him —I 
know what that means. Shall another 
suffer as I have suffered ?” 

Purple night rolled up out of the sea 
while she struggled with herself. The 
stars shone in heaven, and the fireflies 
danced among the lemon trees on earth. 
She grew very faint and hungry. There 
was a cottage where a goatherd lived not 
very far away, and Honorine went and 
begged for bread and fruit and a drink 
of milk there. Then, refreshed by these 
things, she returned to the sheepcote. 

Her mother’s death hardly touched her, 
excepting in the light of its immense sig- 
nificance as another name for liberty. 
She remembered that the news of it 
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could not have reached Grimaldi, and 
again she determined to go there. She 
argued that it was only just to Hyacinthe 
that he should know. Hers was the power 
to make or mar his life. ‘Then she told 
herself that Giacinta might, after all, 
serve him better than she could. She 
thought of the future and of her money. 
She pictured herself again and again as a 
friend to both. She saw herself teaching 
their children to read and pray. She 
spent her franes for them and was their 
good angel. Then her blood cried out 
against that frosty picture. She was no 
angel, but a woman created to make a 
man happy — fashioned, above all other 
women, to make this man happy. And 
she was free for him; her future depend- 
ed upon him; without him now there was 
nothing to live for but a grocer’s shop. 
Giacinta’s future depended upon no union 
with Hyacinthe. A dozen fine fellows 
would be proud to marry her. And Gia- 
cinta loved Honorine so well, that she 
would give up Hyacinthe to her without a 
murmur. She had offered to do so. Gia- 
cinta had even feared sometimes that she 
would not be wholly happy with Hya- 
cinthe. Very likely that impression was 
justified. 

Honorine began to suspect that the 
earthly happiness of three people de- 
pended entirely upon her action. 

Night hid her frenzy and spread a 
mantle of dew upon the hills. Until dawn 
she could do nothing, for the way to Gri- 
maldi was difficult under darkness. She 
trembled to be doing while yet the mood 
held. Her infirmity of disposition was not 
hidden from her. The fight between 
natural longing of heart and natural 
feebleness of spirit raged under darkness. 
She lay where Hyacinthe had lain after 
the Carnival. The mastic and rosemary 
that he had pulled to make a couch were 
long since dead, but they crackled fra- 
grantly beneath her as she tossed and 
turned. 

Honorine could not sleep. She was 
physically cold, and her head ached with 
much battle and torment and turmoil of 
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thought. At earliest dawn she found 
herself moving toward Grimaldi. ‘Then, 
after a fierce fight, she turned her back 
upon it and went down swiftly into the 
pine woods homeward. But her feet 
lagged; she went slower; she stood still. 
When the sun rose he found her on her 
knees praying with many tears to be 
guided rightly. No answering message 
throbbed into her heart; but she sat and 
looked long to heaven for it and waited 
very patiently. ‘Then nature spoke, and 
wholesome, sane, and sweet desire fired 
Honorine to fight again. Asa bird for her 
mate, as the bud for the rain, as the hart 
for the water-brook, she longed. 

Now she struggled steadily toward 
Grimaldi, and the thin sweetness of a 
little bell already pulsed up where a 
twinkle of white wall and red roof peeped 
over the olives. Hot, trembling, and 
weary, she stopped again. Her heart 
shouted to her to hasten and stand at the 
door; her soul said, “Too late; you can- 
not part them now.” 

At that moment Honorine’s spiritual 
essence rose strong in the hour of physi- 
cal weakness; she shrunk away among 
the olive-trees and peeped and watched a 
little company of bright-clad folk creep 
into the church. Then the bell stopped. 
Eternity rolled by, yet she knew that only 
afew moments had passed. She leaped up 
and hurried into the sunny place before 
the church door. <A tortoise-shell cat sat 
all alone there. It chattered and snapped 
at the flies that came and settled upon 
it. Down in the woods a donkey brayed. 

Honorine went to the door, lifted her 
hand to the latch, stood a moment, then 
reeled like a woman suddenly caught in 
the wind, and fainted away. 

Hyacinthe came out first with Giacinta 
on his arm, and found her there. In a 
moment he released himself from his wife 
and knelt down and shouted for water. 
The wedding party crowded round about 
and expressed pity and concern. But 
soon Honorine recovered and stood up 
among them. She saw Giacinta wearing 
the pretty things that she had made; and 
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she took her to her breast and kissed 
her. 

“What isit? What has happened ? We 
waited until we dared not wait longer. 
Where is madame?” asked Hyacinthe. 

“She is dead, — my mother is dead.” 

“Dead — Laure Vilhon dead!” 

He screamed the words, and gripped 
Honorine’s arm so hard that she saw the 
mark at night. 

“She fell down the steps and killed 
herself yesterday.” 

The man stared slowly round and 
round him. Then his gaze fell upon Hon- 
orine. Nobody spoke, but Giacinta made 
an inarticulate sound and pulled Hya- 
cinthe’s sleeve. Suddenly and passion- 
ately he cursed the world, and the sky, 
and the things behind the sky. He swore 
and gesticulated for a full minute; then 
he gave his arm to Giacinta and hastened 
away, stumbling over the uneven pave- 
ment of the street. The folk chattered 
and waved their hands and shook their 
heads. The relations of the bride and 
bridegroom followed them, while others 
stopped and ministered to Honorine. 

Later in the day, before the evening 
feast and revel, Hyacinthe borrowed a 
mule and a saddle and took Honorine 
home. Her mother’s sister had arrived 
from Sospel, and Hyacinthe soon left the 
girl with her aunt and returned to his 
wife. 

At the bridge of St. Louis he stood and 
looked into the gulf below and thought of 
leaping down. But soon he hurried on 
again. 

“Art is above God in future,” he said 
to himself. 

Vil 

Summer’s fire and glare scorched the 
hills again, and the thousand growing 
things that nature has blessed with hairy 
leaves and down and silver-white foliage, 
fought once more for life against the ter- 
rific heat. By day they lingered and lan- 
guished and parched; by night they 
drank the dew and so made shift to live. 

Honorine Vilhon still dwelt at Castel- 
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lar,and her old aunt came to live with her 
and tend the shop and watch her niece 
slowly pass out of life. Like a flower, she 
faded gradually, and her days narrowed 
to the thought of Hyacinthe and _ his 
home. 

Often the sign-writer and his wife came 
to see her; sometimes, when she felt 
strong enough, she rode to see them. 
Giacinta made a very good partner, and 
her husband had sense to perceive it. 

The fact that he was to be a father in 
springtime interested him enormously. 
He felt in his heart that he was the sort of 
man who must produce works of genius 
in some shape, if only in the shape of off- 
spring. 

Honorine’s heart centred upon the 
coming child also. She was to be its god- 
mother. Passion died in her as her fire of 
life waned away. She could think of 
Hyacinthe now without any quickening 
of pulse. He always kissed her when they 
met, and he knew as well as she did that 
she must presently pass from him. 

There camea day when spring rain had 
cooled the air suddenly. Rain upon an 
olive-tree alters the color of the young 
wood that bears the leaves and fruit. 
Each twig takes a tone of delicate amber 
and adds a new and fleeting loveliness of 
contrast to the gray-green foliage, until 
sunshine dries all again. 

From his cottage door Hyacinthe noted 
this circumstance, and smiled approval 
upon himself for such observation. 

“Nobody else in Italy has ever seen 
that, perhaps,” he thought. 

Suddenly his wife’s voice called him. 
There was fear and pain in it. He rushed 
indoors to find Giacinta bent and shiver- 
ing. Her hand was pressed into her side. 

“Tt has come,” she said. 

The man hurried out and bawled with 
all his might down the street. 

“My wife, good people, — anybody — 
everybody! Run for her mother and for 
the doctor as quick as you can! Fly — fly 
instantly!” 

A few lazy loafers, sunning themselves 
after the rain, rose up to do his bidding; 
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then Hyacinthe returned indoors and 
piled great ruddy fir-cones upon the 
hearth. Upon these he placed wood, but 
the mass would not kindle and the iron 
screen to draw it into a blaze stuck fast 
and refused to act. There was nothing in 
the room to serve his purpose and he 
stared about him wildly and used strong 
words. 

Giacinta shivered and rocked and 
moaned to the Virgin. Suddenly he saw 
his masterpiece and dragged it down off 
the wall. The crude irony of the cireum- 
stance much impressed him as he drew 
up the fire with his picture. 

“T had thought to make a furore of a 
different sort with this,”’ he said to Gia- 
cinta. “But you are going to bring my 
child into the world. It is important. 
Some day this may be told again in his- 
tory.” 

Next morning Hyacinthe sent a friend 
to Castellar with the intelligence that all 
was well, and that Honorine would be the 
godmother of a fine baby called Honor- 
ine. 

The boy who took the good news re- 
turned with bad. Honorine Vilhon had 
become much worse suddenly, and it was 
feared that she could not live. But Hya- 
cinthe visited her thrice more before she 
died, and she heard all about the baby 
though she never saw it. 

The end came by night, and next 
day Hyacinthe was sitting by his wife 
when the news arrived. They wept to- 
gether, and she mourned bitterly until 
he feared for her. Then when she grew 
calmer, he went into the hills, and Gia- 
cinta cried alone and talked gently to her 
child. The little thing woke and wailed, 
and she lifted it to her flowing breast. 

“Hush, tiny Honorine; you must beas 
good as your godmother, who has gone 
back to God. Happy little Honorine, to 
have a godmother to watch and love you 
in heaven. A guardian angel and god- 
mother both.” 

Hyacinthe rambled hither and thither. 
Then he came home to his workshop and 
drew out one of the boards he often 
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painted for the graves of the humbler 
dead. Honorine would have a white stone 
cross presently: she was rich; but this 
might do for the present. 

He worked very carefully, and told her 
name,and how that she was nineteen, and 
the day whereon she died. Then he wrote 
Priez pour elle; and there was still space. 
So he added Regrets eternels. Next he 
took his best gold and painted the sem- 
blance of tears that had fallen here and 
there irregularly. 

Habit ruled his mind as he made an 
end. He always called for Honorine to 
judge the things he fashioned. Now, for- 
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getting, he found himself considering 
what she would think of this. 

Presently, as night darkened, he went 
out into a lonely place above the cliffs. 
The moon arose from behind Italy, and 
Sirius ascended out of the sea. Beneath 
there rolled great waves, that murmured 
as they bent to the contour of the land 
and advanced upon the shore in silvery 
semicircles of light and foam. 

The glitter of the water made Hya- 
cinthe think of his golden tears. He 
sighed and wondered at himself that he 
could weep no more. Then he went home 
to his wife and his baby. 


GOLDENROD 


BY MARIAN WARNER WILDMAN 


In the Moon of Goldenrod, 

All the land with languor fills. 
Dreamily the cricket chirrs; 
Drowsily the locust whirrs; 
Ceaselessly the katydid, 

In the dusky branches hid, 
All the night long shrills and shrills, 
In the Moon of Goldenrod. 


In the Moon of Goldenrod, 
Every grass-blade on the lawns 


Bears its cobweb streamer fine, 


Shimmering in the hazy shine; 


Fairy hammocks, spider-spun, 
Lightly swaying in the sun, 
Dewdrop-jeweled, grace the dawns 
Of the Moon of Goldenrod. 


In the Moon of Goldenrod, 
Orchard branches, laden all, 
Droop to touch the orchard grass, 
And the harvest winds that pass 
Pluck the fruits that mellow there, 
Purple plum and yellow pear, 
Fling them to the lap of Fall, 
In the Moon of Goldenrod. 
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In the Moon of Goldenrod, 
Palely blue the asters blow; 
Here and there, amid the green 
Of the sumac-thicket seen, 
Autumn’s crimson banner tells 
That the Summer’s citadels 
Weaken to their overthrow, 
In the Moon of Goldenrod. 


Ah, the Moon of Goldenrod! 
Butterflies go drifting by 
On their gorgeous-painted wings, 
Lovely, idle, aimless things; 
Careless they that Summer goes; 
Heedless of impending snows; 


Lovers of To-day - 


as I, 


In the Moon of Goldenrod! 
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IX 


THE “SCRUB” PARTY 


Durine the winter that I taught at 
the university many things had happened 
in the state. The country folk had be- 
come dissatisfied with the management of 
the political bosses. A farmers’ move- 
ment, which had had for its purpose the 
then impossible task of improving the 
farmers’ condition, had been diverted into 
a political movement. There was a blind 
feeling, which grew stronger under formu- 
lation and agitation, that the Colonels and 
the town lawyers who were dominant in 
politics were in some way to blame for the 
hard times. Without clear reasoning, but 
instinctively, the country folk were be- 
ginning to rise. 

One. incident of the legislative session 
gave an interesting glimpse of the popular 
mood. Professor Billy, who never yet put 


CIVIL WAR 


“NICHOLAS WORTH” 


his hand to a plough and turned back, 
again came bravely forward with his plan 
to establish a free state college for women. 
The committees expected to pigeonhole 
the bill, as they had done before. But the 
forces in favor of the plan had received 
noteworthy reinforcement. A_ public 
hearing was so loudly demanded of the 
committee that a day was set when the 
committeemen would hear discussion of 
it. The committee room was overcrowded 
before the hour. More and more people 
came, women as well as men. The ma- 
jority of the members of the legislature 
were there. 

The committee was obliged to conduct 
its hearing in the House of Representa- 
tives. First a Colonel spoke against the 
measure. Then a leader of the new Farm- 
ers’ party spoke in favor of it. Next 
came a woman, a country school-teacher, 
whose earnestness made a profound im- 


pression. “The lonely and neglected 
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women of our remote counties,” she said, 
— “what does the state do for them? 
What has it ever done for them?” 

I heard her speech. It was a strange 
sight to seea woman speak there at all; 
but for that reason it was the more im- 
pressive. And I have never heard a more 
pathetic appeal. It stirred many men to 
tears. 

Professor Billy’s ruddy, manly, huge 
cheeks were damp when he arose. With a 
thunder of indignation he turned on the 
suave lawyer who had declared that any 
girl who wished to be educated could now 
go to some of the “female seminaries;” 
and he had the eloquence of a prophet. 

“Here is the proof of your error, — your 
hindering and cruel error, your stifling 
and deadly mistake,— proof of the suffo- 
cating lie that the young women of the 
commonwealth have a fair chance.” He 
read figures of the illiteracy of women in 
the counties where he had traveled. “ Are 
we sunk so low that we deny the very be- 
ginnings of civilization to our women, — 
we, who boast of our chivalry? Consider 
these country girls of whom I have told 
you. Are they not comely? Are they not 
capable? Yet we leave every one of them 
to become the mother of ignorant chil- 
dren, who in turn will have ignorant chil- 
dren. 

“T appeal to the state, toevery man and 
woman in it, in their behalf; and, when 
every man and woman hears their appeal, 
the horrid lie that we have cherished can 
no longer prevail. ‘Too poor to educate 
these young women? We are too poor to 
neglect them. Neglect of them has made 
us poor; and it isa measure and a badge 
of the poverty of our thought, of our sym- 
pathy, of human brotherhood, of our 
civilization.” 

The school was won. 

A governor was to be elected in the 
fall, and the Farmers’ party had gained 
courage. They threatened to make an 
alliance with the Republicans; and the 
dominant politicians became anxious. If 
the coalition should find good leaders, it 
would have a fair chance of success. Into 
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the midst of this unusual political stir I 
awoke from my academic dream. It was 
really a social revolt against the Confed- 
erate Colonels and the Daughters, but it 
was never expressed in social terms. I 
became more and more interested, —at 
first as a spectator. But a man cannot 
long be a mere spectator in a general 
struggle. 

The Democratic “ring” learned no 
wisdom. They made cut-and-dried nomi- 
nations of the most objectionable sort. 
There were quick rumblings of dissent. 
The Farmers had waked up. But they 
were not willing to become Republicans. 
That meant something disreputable to 
them. 

About that time there was a meeting of 
the Sunrise Club to congratulate Profess- 
or Billy on his election as the president 
of the new college for women that was to 
be built immediately. The half-dozen of 
us went to the rendezvous in a congratu- 
latory mood. We had no other thought 
than to make a hero of Professor Billy 
that night, and to pledge him our help. 

But the talk turned on the political 
situation, and one man’s thought fired 
another’s. By midnight we had written a 
call for an educational convention; and 
the people were asked to send delegates 
to consider what was the wisest course to 
pursue with reference to the building up 
of schools for the whole people. 

The dissatisfied were waiting for a 
rallying ery,—any rallying cry. ‘There 
was & surprising response, in spite of the 
ridicule that most of the newspapers 
heaped on the call. We were obliged to 
make a definite programme,—to make 
a “slate,” in fact; and we made it. We 
were unwilling to “bolt” the Democratic 
party; but we were determined to make 
an educational protest. When the little 
convention assembled, it was a hard task 
to prevent the aroused and indignant 
countrymen from putting forth a long 
declaration of belligerent “principles.” 
No doubt they were right, and we were 
cowardly. But they were at last satisfied 
with demanding some economic nonsense 
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for the farmers,and we were satisfied with 
demanding the election of a man as Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction who 
favored free education for all the people. 

Professor Billy was the man to nomi- 
nate — clearly. He had been born for 
this very part. He could win. He could 
bring things to pass after he had won; he 
was the natural leader. But he was in- 
flexible. He was now a servant of the 
state — the president of a state institu- 
tion which he had called into existence 
after years of hard work. If he should 
give up this task, it would fail, even yet. 
The upshot was that, after a deal of talk, 
I was selected as the candidate to be pre- 
sented to the convention; and the con- 
vention nominated me. 

I felt dazed and uncertain. The edu- 
cational platform of this protesting par- 
ty, which was at once nicknamed the 
““Serub,”’ was a sound one. But the rest 
of the platform was nonsense. It was the 
countrymen’s ignorant protest against the 
townsmen, expressed in economic falla- 
cies. I contented myself with the part of 
the platform that concerned me; and, 
although I still had grave doubts of the 
wisdom of the movement, I accepted the 
nomination. The purpose — my pur- 
pose — was clear and right. The educa- 
tion of all the people and the establish- 
ment of an agricultural and mechanical 
school, — for these measures I was will- 
ing to stand in any company and to fight 
any battle. ‘The plan to lend public 
money to farmers who should store their 
* cotton as_ security, — that was a crazy 
notion; yet probably more men would 
vote for me because of this project than 
because of any interest in schools. In 
doing the rough work of a democracy 
we cannot choose our tools. 

And there was no other tool than this 
rump party. The Republican leaders 
were wholly disreputable. ‘They kept 
their organization for the sole purpose of 
trading (for profit) in Federal offices. A 
Republican leader would secure the ap- 
pointment of a postmaster — for a part 
of the postmaster’s salary. Delegates 
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(most of them negroes) would go to 
national conventions to sell their votes. 
There was no hope of a party with such 
leaders or such followers. ‘The party of 
the Colonels and the Daughters was bet- 
ter than that. 

But the Republican state convention 
met the next week; and, after nominat- 
ing Republicans for every other office, 
they endorsed me as the candidate for 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. I 
did not formally accept the nomination. I 
said simply that I was an independent 
candidate for an office that had nothing 
to do with national party doctrines; that 
I stood for a clear-cut plan of building up 
our own people, and that I should be glad 
to receive the votes of men of any party. 
But I was regarded as the candidate of 
the “Scrubs” and of the Republicans. 
This brought a certain social penalty. I 
had been cast out of good political society, 
and the Colonels and the Daughters were 
confirmed in their opinion that I was a 
“traitor to our people.” My political con- 
duct had justified my dismissal from the 
university. My brother said that I was 
right and brave, but foolish. Thad thrown 
away all my chances in the future, aca- 
demic or political. “You will do good, be 
beaten, and finally, I am afraid, will have 
to leave the state to find a career.” 

My youthful dream had been to “serve 
my country.” But the chance had come 
to me not by my planning, but by the very 
kicks of fortune. I had been kicked by 
my enemies into the position in which 
I found myself. But, beside my friends 
of the Sunrise Club, especially Professor 
Billy and my brother, I had now found 
another counselor. 


It is impossible to explain the complex 
life of the South at this time; and I know 
not what incidents to select to illustrate 
it. But at least this story inside my own 
story must be told. 

‘Ten years before, in the turbulent 
times in Virginia, a man of many accom- 
plishments, who had served as a Confed- 
erate soldier and come out of the war with 
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one leg, had bravely taken up his profes- 
sion as a lawyer, which he had been about 
to enter upon when the war began. He 
had then just married a lady in Philadel- 
phia, and both families were reasonably 
wealthy. The young wife lived through the 
suspense and the excitement of the war; 
but when peace came both she and her 
husband, though still young in years, were 
old. He decided that his duty was to take 
up his career where war had interrupted 
it, — not to change the plan of his life at 
all. They had two children, a boy of four 
and a girl who was born on the very day 
that General Lee surrendered to General 
Grant. This baby —they named her Lee 
—came with the coming of peace and 
of poverty. 

Helped by his wife’s kinspeople, this 
heroic man — for he had stern stuff in 
him — fitted up his home comfortably. 
(It had been turned into a hospital for a 
year.) He began life again bravely. The 
struggle of the next few. years was just 
beginning to show hope of a modest liv- 
ing, when his wound began to give him 
trouble. Bad surgery made it worse; and 
within a year it resulted in his death. 

His wife, now cared for by her kins- 
people, went to Philadelphia; but so 
strange and strong is the comradeship of 
sorrow that she never felt at home there. 
In the course of time she inherited a small 
fortune and returned to Virginia; for she 
wished her children to be educated there, 
— this in loyalty to their father. Such a 
wearing loyalty —for life was as hard 
as it was sorrowfully sweet — made her 
gray; and after a few more years she died. 

So far there had been tragedy enough. 
But the bitterest tragedy was just, begin- 
ning. The boy was at college. There he 
must remain. ‘The girl was put to school 
near by. These two came very close to- 
gether in their orphaned sorrow. He fell 
under the influence of one of the few 
really thorough scholars in the South; and 
this man’s influence turned him to an 
academic career. He must go to one of 
the German universities to complete his 
linguistic studies. His serious academic 
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purpose was shared and caught by his 
sister, and she was sent to one of the best 
colleges for women “in the North.” 

Both came back to Virginia to decide 
where they should live. He was offered 
an appointment in the faculty of the uni- 
versity where I taught history; and I 
found him there, struggling between loy- 
alty and freedom. 

His sister had taught for a year in a 
school for girls in Philadelphia. “But 
why,” she asked, “should I teach girls in 
Philadelphia? There are thousands of 
women who can do that as well as I. But 
in the South, where there is a pathetic 
need of teachers, none can do it so well as 
we who were born here.” 

In this mood she came to visit her 
brother. He felt suppressed, smothered, 
yet eager to clear the atmosphere; and 
they found such support in each other’s 
companionship that she spent most of the 
year with him. Could they ever work to 
complete freedom of thought and speech 
and action in that atmosphere ? Or must 
they goaway? Which was their first duty, 
— their duty to themselves and their own 
growth, or their duty to “the South”? 

Many a man and woman of their gen- 
eration led that same life of exhausting 
self-examination and debate. Some went 
away, and were never quite happy, feeling 
that they had shirked a duty. Some re- 
mained, and lost their intellectual ambi- 
tions in the surrounding inertia. Some 
rebelled and sacrificed themselves. The 
majority compromised their ambitions 
with the homely good qualities of South- 
ern life, and lived at peace with their 
neighbors. For to them that are of it 
there has always been a charm in South- 
ern life, a charm that those who are not 
born to it probably never understand. It 
is “home.” The call of duty to build up 
this home was the strongest impulse that 
could be felt by any Southern man or 
woman of that generation. 

Thus it happened that I came to know 
Miss Lee Talcott. She was a part of the 
revolt in which I was now engaged; and 
she became my best counselor. 
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“With all my heart I congratulate you, 
us all, and the State,” she had telegraphed 
me as soon as she heard of my nomi- 
nation; and afterwards she had said: 
“Fight it out. Win? Weare sure to win. 
Have you not said a thousand times that 
you believe that the people’s instincts are 
right, that some day they will push their 
way upward? This is the day. They have 
needed leadership. ‘They now have a 
leader. All that we have longed for is 
coming to pass.” 


X 


A WOBBLING PLANET 


Well, the contest promptly began. In 
a land that never tires of oratory, and 
where all men are orators, leadership 
must be won by public speaking. I spent 
four months making speeches. I went to 
every part of the State. Sometimes I 
made three speeches a day, six days a 
week. How I enjoyed it! You may say 
what you will, there are few sensations 
more pleasant than the sensation of de- 
livering an earnest and apparently a con- 
vincing speech; nor is there any other 
instrument of persuasion so direct or so 
powerful. Those who think that the day 
of the orator is past know nothing of our 
democracy, and live far from the people. 

My disappointment was great, during 
the early days of the summer, to discover 
that most of my audiences were negroes. 
I was regarded by them as the nominee 
of their party; and the Democratic lead- 
ers had sent out requests to discourage 
the whites from hearing me. “Let him 
train with radicals and niggers, — that ’s 
where he belongs.” I was waited upon by 
negro delegations and asked what I pro- 
posed to do “for the race.” 

Now I had no false sentiment about 
the negro. I am sure of that. It seemed 
to me that the “problem” was far less 
difficult than it had been represented. 
Here wasa mass of ignorant folk. O God! 
if they had never been brought here! 
Their unwilling coming was the cause of 
all our woes. It was the one structural 
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error made by the fathers when they laid 
the wide arches of our freedom. But our 
duty seemed to me plain. They are here. 
‘They must be trained to usefulness. 

“You, too,” Isaid to them, “must have 
agricultural and trade schools; and I will 
do my best to provide them for you. The 
public schools for your children must be 
made as good and as practical as possible. 
The public-school money must be spent 
fairly on your schools, spent in propor- 
tion to the children of school age, without 
regard to race.” 

This was no new doctrine. Many a 
Colonel had said the same thing to many 
an audience of negroes before. But there 
was this difference: the Colonels had not 
meant what they said; I meant it every 
word, and everybody knew that I meant 
it. The Democratic press and the Demo- 
cratic speakers at once let loose a flood of 
personal abuse. “The nigger professor” 
they called me, “with a plan to educate 
the blacks and put them above the 
whites.” Everywhere these formulas 
were repeated — “to put the blacks above 
the whites;” “to put the bottom rail on 
top;” “to subvert Anglo-Saxon civiliza- 
tion.” One caricature represented me 
teaching history to a class of negro boys. 
It was labeled, “What our university 
would become.” Another represented me 
as building a fence. As the bottom rail I 
had put down a white man, a one-armed 
Confederate veteran; and the top rail was 
a grinning negro. 

Nevertheless, in spite of this ridicule 
and of bitter misrepresentations, the 
white country people did not forget that 
I stood for the education of their neglect- 
ed sons and daughters. Some of them 
thought, too, that I would in some way 
bring about the building of public ware- 
houses where they could receive cash 
for their cotton. Whatever their reasons 
were, they came in increasing numbers 
to hear my speeches. During the last 
month, my campaign was beginning to 
have effect. Frequent predictions were 
made that I should be elected; and the 
Democratic managers became alarmed. 
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One day there appeared this inquiry 
in one of the religious weekly papers, pub- 
lished at the capital, in the form of a let- 
ter from a distant town: 


“To tHe Eprror or Tur Reriecror: 

“There is a rumor here that one of the 
nigger-loving candidates on the state 
ticket has put into practice already his 
social equality creed. Give us the facts.” 


The editor published the note under 
this headline: — 


se 599 


TO WHOM DOES THIS REFER ? 

The letter and the headline were copied 
the next day in the daily paper, and for 
three or four successive days. ‘Then an 
editorial appeared saying that the in- 
quiry ought to be followed further. That 
was all. 

But by this time all the Democratic 
papers in the state had published para- 
graphs about it; and gossip had been 
very active. Almost every man in the 
state had learned the story which had 
been set going, by word of mouth, from 
the Democratic headquarters. It was 
this : — 

Colonel Doak, the chairman of the 
Democratic committee, had said in his 
drawling way to his fellows, “Gentle- 
men, we ’ve got to look after this young 
Worth — Niggerlas Worth. Old Johnson 
whom we are runnin’ against him is 
more ’n half fool an’ he ain’t holdin’ up 
his en’ o’ the campaign. Reckon it’s 
about time we were fixin’ Niggerlas.” 

“What can we do?” they asked. 

“T have n’t spent much thought on it,” 
said the Colonel. “But I'll throw out an 
idea and see if you catch it. His grand- 
father’s old place, you know, is just out of 
town here a few miles. Now they tell me 
that there ’s a mighty likely yaller woman 
there who has a still yallerer baby; and 
young Niggerlas has been known to spend 
the night there — the night there in the 
house with niggers, mind you. An’ if you 
want to work up the public feelin’ a little 
more, you can get a tassel to the story. 
The last night he stayed there, they tell 
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me, he quarreled with the woman and 
beat her over the head so that her beauty 
is gone. My authority for this part of the 
story is Pompey, the barber. Pompey says 
this is what the niggers in Egypt say.” 

“Oh, Colonel!” protested one member 
of the committee, “I don’t think we want 
to bring the campaign down to this level. 
Do spare us this.” 

“ And get beat ?” replied Colonel Doak. 
“What are we here for, to conduct a lady- 
like campaign, or to win?” 

The committee discouraged it. But the 
Colonel became more and more alarmed; 
and mysterious letters of inquiry about 
the candidate who had the habit of spend- 
ing nights in negro houses appeared 
more often in the newspapers. At last the 
Colonel gave the word. He had a long 
conference with Captain Locke, the edi- 
tor of the principal paper. The story was 
to be written as hearsay. I was not to be 
directly accused; but I was to be called 
on to explain the rumor. 

The editor and the Colonel worked on 
the story for a day or two; and at last 
they had it in proof sheets to their satis- 
faction. “It'll put all the women against 
him,” said the Colonel, “and no man can 
win in the state with that handicap.” 

I then knew nothing of all this. Buta 
rumor of the campaign bomb that was 
about to be exploded spread through po- 
litical circles. It reached Professor Billy. 
Instantly —for he acted while other men 
took time to think—he telegraphed 
Captain Locke to hold that story till he 
could see him; and he took the first train 
to the capital. He told the editor that he 
knew it to be a lie. 

“We ’ll merely print a rumor. He can 
defend himself, if he has a defense.” 

“But such a lie as this always sticks.” 

Professor Billy was not content with 
his interview with the editor. He drove to 
the Old Place and saw Uncle Ephraim. 
He told the old man the whole story. 

“Dey lie *bout Mars’ Nick,” he said. 
“Dat young Tom Warren what used to 
come here to shoot -— he ’s de daddy 0’ 
dat chile.” 
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Professor Billy drove back to the city 
and just at night found ‘Tom Warren. 

“Warren,” he said, “I’ve an unplea- 
sant story to tell you. The News in the 
morning will accuse Nick Worth of being 
the father of the child of a woman who 
lives at his grandfather’s place. You, and 
you alone, can stop the story.” 

‘Tom paced the floor and said, “O 
God! Billy, Nick Worth always fought 
fair — did n’t he?” 

Ses." 

“Well, then, this is n’t fair. Come with 
me.” 

They went to see Captain Locke. 

Captain,” said Tom, “I am told that 
you will accuse Nick Worth of the pater- 
nity of a colored child.” 

“T shall not accuse him. I shall sim- 
ply publish the rumor.” 

“The lie, you mean.” 

“He can defend himself. Besides, why 
make such a fuss about it? I'll tell you, 
gentlemen,” the captain went on after a 
moment’s pause, “we ’re too squeamish 
in this campaign. We deserve to get 
beaten. I care nothing about Worth’s 
living with niggers or doing what he 
pleases. What’s that tome? But I’m 
here to win this campaign; and what ’s 
the nigger for but to make campaign use 
of ? Why do you come to inquire about 
this?” 

“Because it ’s a lie.” 

“Prove it.” 

“I will prove it. I will stand up and 
swear that I am the father of that child, 
and clear Worth. Now if you wish to deal 
me this blow, I suppose I can’t help it. 
That ’s all I have to say.” 

Tom fought fair. As soon as I heard 
this story, I went to him and told him so. 
The story was never published. 

When I next saw Professor Billy he had 
a new epigram. “A gentleman is a man 
who fights fair.” 

The election day came and I was 
elected. Nobody had any doubt of that. 
But riots at the polls were provoked in 
several negro counties ; the count of the 
ballots was confused; they were thrown 


out; and some of the boxes were de- 
stroyed. My opponent took the office. 

Some months afterwards when I met 
Colonel Doak, he was in a very good 
humor. “ Worth,” said he, “T’m afraid 
our boys ran you pretty hard on that 
nigger business. Don’t take it to heart. 
Now you ’re beat, stay in the fold. No- 
body cares a damn about the nigger 
except for campaign purposes. But you 
can’t ever buck against the Anglo-Saxon 
—see? That ’ll down the Radicals every 
time. You’d better come back to the 
party where you belong. This is the ad- 
vice of an old campaigner.” 

“The nigger,” said the Colonel on 
another occasion, — “I’m sorry for him. 
The Democrat in the South uses him to 
hold on to his political power, and the Re- 
publican in the North uses him for the 
same purpose. He is used to fire the heart 
of the North and to fire the heart of the 
South; and he never gets paid for being a 
bogy.” 

When all the wrangle about the ballots 
had passed and the election that had been 
won had been snatched from us, I was at 
the home of my friend and of his sister, 
now my betrothed. 

“What’s the use?” we asked one 
another. ‘‘We won it and we have no- 
thing but the humiliation of having been 
cheated. The suffrage is a fraud as long 
as such a thing can happen.” Armed re- 
volution, if that were possible, seemed the 
only remedy for wrongs like these. 

We decided, on that despondent even- 
ing — all three of us — to go away — to 
seek careers (it was not yet too late) in 
the West. ‘There was no hope if the very 
ballot-boxes were stolen. We would at 
once set about making inquiries and 
plan quietly to go away. I was weary — 
wearier than I had ever been, weary for 
the first time with despair. 


” 


A man can 
fight and be beaten and fight again with 
good courage, if he keep hope. But when 
all hope is gone, he cannot fight on. For 
my part, I had done my duty. I would 
now give it up. 

Yet, at that very time, the cotton bolls 
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were white. Ill as men cultivated it, ill as 
they picked and packed and sent it to 
mill or market, its bolls were opening in 
the autumn sunlight, white with a harvest 
richer than any other land can yield. 
And the little river that turned our mills 
These two forces of nature — 
the maturing of the cotton and the flow 
of the falling water — meant more than 
the changing game of politics and the 
crime of stealing ballot-boxes. 

It soon came to me that my brother, 
after an outburst of indignation, thought 
little of the whole adventure of my politi- 
cal summer. That was a mere episode. 
It had come; it had passed; it had failed. 
The mill never failed — its activity was 
incessant. The demand for cotton cloth 
would never cease. Here was the differ- 
ence between a babbling battle of effort 
and slander and the productive work of a 
man who had to do with a fundamental 
task of civilization. 

It came to me, too, that Professor Billy 
had not had an interruption in the build- 
ing of his college for women. He had 
planned the buildings; he had seen them 
rise; he had selected his faculty; he had 
made ready for the coming of the young 
women for whom he had worked and 
talked all these years; and there they 
were — hundreds of them, — glad, as he 
had said they would be, to be taught. 
He, too, had gone down deep — far be- 
neath the babble of a campaign — and 
had laid the foundation of permanently 
useful work. These men were doing the 
real work of the commonwealth, and they 
felt no discouragement. I had, at best, 
been talking. I seemed to have done no- 
thing. 

It was the coming back to the soil, — 
the soil that would forever grow cotton, — 
and to the people, the women of the coun- 
try, who would ever look upward for help 
and who would through endless genera- 
tions become the mothers of children, — 
it was the coming back to these that re- 
stored a right view of the problem. But, 
so far, my efforts to serve my country 
still found my country without apparent 
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wish for my service. ‘The world, true as it 
swung on its axis, still wobbled under my 
feet. 


XI 
WITH AGAMEMNON BY THE SEA 


But I was tired, and there was no rea- 
son why I should not rest. I needed to go 
away fora time. Old Uncle Ephraim sent 
me word that he was “mighty poo’ly.” 
Aunt Martha had died this fall. I must 
go and see the old man, perhaps for the 
last time. I found him feeble, but still 
“game.” He kept his spirits well. He 
talked of “ol’ Marser.”” He reminded me 
that I was the head of the family and that 
IT ought to marry. When I told him that 
I should soon do so, he said reverently, 
“May de good Lord save me to see de 
young missus!” 

Nor did he seem to lay much stress on 
my defeat. He did not clearly understand 
how I had been cheated. He knew sim- 
ply that I had not won. “Did n’ Mars’ 
Henry Clay git beat sometimes?” he 
asked. Such illustrious companionship 
in defeat ought to take the sting away. 
The trouble with me was, I reflected that 
night as I went to bed again in the old 
parlor, that I had n’t a cotton mill, nor a 
school for women, nor an old man’s wis- 
dom; and I fell to sleep thinking of Pro- 
fessor Billy’s definition of a gentleman. 
Tom Warren fought fair. But was he 
playing fair with his own child? When 
the old man should die, what would be- 
come of this “family”? 

: The next morning the thought came to 
me to go to the seashore at Valtona, and 
to take Uncle Ephraim with me on a va- 
cation. Valtona was a quiet place of pine 
forest that sloped down to the sea, in an 
adjacent state. ‘There was a hotel there 
and about it inthe forest a number of huts 
called cottages. The well-to-do old ladies 
and gentlemen of these states went there 
for a peaceful period before they died. 

The old man was willing to go. He had 
never seen the ocean. He had never been 
on so long a journey. The idea quite 
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took possession of me — to go off on a 
vacation with Uncle Ephraim. He asked 
many profound questions while he was 
getting ready. ‘That afternoon we drove 
to the city and in another day we were at 
Valtona. 

“How I gwine ter live dar?” Uncle 
Ephraim had asked. 

“You are my servant,’ Uncle Eph- 
raim.” 

“°Cose Lis. Dat ’s what I allers been, 
Mars’ Nick, and de servant 0’ your pa 
afore you and o’ his pa afore him. But 
dat ain’t er answerin’ my question. I 
means what sort o’ place dey got fer ol’ 
niggers lak me ter sleep?” 

“Uncle Ephraim, I ’m going to tell you 
now. You are going to sleep in the room 
next to my room. A waiter is going to 
bring your meals to you, and I am going 
to wait on you myself. Iam bringing you 
down here to rest. When you feel like it, 
you can go out and walk under the pines; 
or you and I will go and look at the ocean. 
We ’ll have nothing to do. You ’ll have 
nothing to do. ‘They shall wait on you as 
they wait on any other old gentleman, and 
you shall have what you want, and do as 
you please.” 

“Now dat ’ll be a fine come-off,”’ said 
the old man, “a ol’ broke-down nigger 
and his young marster a-waitin’ on him. 
Mars’ Nick, you’se gittin’ frolicsome, you 
is— thinking *bout dat young missus, I 
be bound.” 

“But, don’t you forget, you ’ve got to 
be my old servant — my venerable fam- 
ily servant.” 

“TI ain’t gwine to forgit nothin’,” said 
the old man with a chuckle. 

I engaged a cottage, onein arow. On 
the left and on the right were old men and 
old ladies, come to get the early winter 
air, still soft and full of the resin and of 
the sea. There were two rooms, — one 
for me, one for the old man; and I ex- 
plained that my venerable family servant 
would perhaps not be able to go out the 
next day. His meals must be brought to 
him. 

I made him stay in bed the next morn- 
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ing till I went to breakfast. But, when I 
came back, he was up. An officious negro 
boy presently brought his breakfast. The 
old’ man looked at him and said, “ You 
ain’t use’ to waitin’ on ol’ niggers, is yer?” 
When the boy had gone, he said, “Dat’s a 
town nigger, all starch’ up—no ’count.” 

I spread the table and put the break- 
fast on it and served him, much to his 
amusement. He regarded it as a great 
joke, but it gave him pleasure to humor 
me. ‘Mars’ Nick, you sho’ is frolic- 
some.” 

The old times — the old times — over 
and over again he told me of my grand- 
father — of his marriage, of his adven- 
tures, of good fortune and bad. Old 
Ephraim had never seen the problem of 
which he was a part. Again I saw how 
my own activity was only superficial. 

But another pleasure awaited me at 
Valtona. Professor Murphy, my old 
teacher in Greek, now growing old, was 
there. I had not seen him since I had left 
college. He hardly knew that I had been 
engaged in a great campaign. He made a 
passing and jocular allusion to it one day; 
but we habitually talked of more serious 
things. Of course we came back to our 
Greek authors. He had a Homer with 
him. I found, to my great delight, that 
with a little practice I could read it. 

I told Uncle Ephraim the story of the 
Iliad. I saw that parts of it were confused 
in his mind with stories that he had heard 
of the civil war. But most of it he regarded 
as an invention of my own. Professor 
Murphy had not seen the old man, till 
one day I walked with Uncle Ephraim 
to the professor’s cottage. Both were old, 
gray, and venerable. Both had seen and 
suffered much. ‘The professor was the 
more learned, of course, but Ephraim 
was the wiser. Both were gentle now — 
both gentlemen too. Finer manners no 
men ever had. 

“Professor Murphy,” said I, bowing 
low, “I introduce to you mighty Aga- 
memnon.” 

“Yo’ humble sarvant, sah,” said Eph- 
raim. 
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“T am glad to welcome your shade to 
these shades,” gravely answered the pro- 
fessor. Ephraim bowed low, very low, as 
if he were performing a religious cere- 
mony, and said nothing. 

“Now, professor,” said I, “I propose 
that you make a plan here in the sand 
with your cane of the windy plain of 'Troy, 
of the seacoast, and of the city; and Aga- 
memnon will tell us whether we have a 
correct notion of that mighty struggle.” 

Well, we played there half the day — 
these two old men and I; and Uncle 
Ephraim remarked as we came away, 
“Mars’ Nick, you sho’ is frolicsome to- 
day. But what ’s dat ar "Memnon you 
tell de gem’man I was? You ought n’t 
ter mislead a ol’ man lak dat. You know 
1 ’se allers been a Baptis’.”’ 

I think that nobody now complained 
that I was “practicing social equality.” 
The campaign had passed. Besides, we 
were in another state. But I wondered 
whether a correspondent of Captain 
Locke’s paper might not amuse himself 
or herself by writing a letter about me. 
And sure enough, this very thing hap- 
pened. But the letter was a surprise and 
a joy. I was discovered after a turbulent 
and misdirected and fortunately unsuc- 
cessful campaign — so the letter ran — 
in this quiet place, in the company of my 
old teacher, the learned and venerable 
Professor Murphy; and Professor Mur- 
phy and I were spending our time read- 
ing the Greek authors! ‘Then followed 
half a column of feminine eulogy of the 
scholarship of the Southern Gentleman. 
In his relaxation, he did not go to Sara- 
toga or Newport and lead a frivolous life, 
but sought quiet, and communed with 
the eternal youths of the ancient world. 
Then came another half column in praise 
of my own scholarly habits. Not a word 
about Agamemnon or old Ephraim or 
our living in the same house. 

I feared these Greeks, bringing gifts. 
But that was because I had for a moment 
forgotten the oratorical habit of mind — 
of either sex. It was only a pretty piece 
of newspaper oratory in praise of the 
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Southern people and their scholarly 
habits! 

This insincerity of the oratorical mind 
—Ido not know whether it, too, be a pro- 
duct of slavery — this it is that makes me 
hopeless. ‘The newspaper opposition to 
me during the campaign was not sincere. 
It was professional. Everybody knew 
that I had never thought for a moment 
of proposing or of practicing “the social 
equality of the races;” yet men (thou- 
sands of men) voted against me and thou- 
sands of women regarded me as a sort 
of social ogre, because these oratorical 
white 
supremacy,” the “bottom rail on top” 
and the like, were repeated thousands of 
times. As soon as I was defeated, by 
fair means or foul, my “social equality” 
was no longer subversive of society, even 
though, perhaps, I was not quite for- 
given. And now a casual remark, made 
no doubt by Professor Murphy, about 
our reading Homer, provoked an equally 
insincere eulogy of me for accomplish- 
ments that I did not have. A month ago 
I was a vile enemy of social order. Now 
I was a scholarly ornament of society! 

And it became plainer and plainer to 
me that there was nothing real in the ora- 
torical zone of Southern life. The real 
things were these pines and the sea, these 
two old men, my brother’s work and the 
cotton fields, Professor Billy and his col- 
lege for girls, —a college that was to be 
outside the oratorical zone of life. 

Weeks passed. Uncle Ephraim was be- 
coming stronger, and I was becoming 
wiser. One day a letter came that made 
me wiser still, and sadder too, — and 
yet glad. My cousin Margaret was soon 
to marry the young clergyman of eloquent 
prayers for the Daughters. He had lately 
been chosen as bishop coadjutor. Nothing 
could be more fit. He was of the level 
of the Daughters and the Daughters were 
his flock. I wrote them both a congratu- 
latory letter, wondering whether good Dr. 
Denson saw far enough beyond the cases 
of individual suffering that he gave his 
life to relieving, to understand the soft 
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decline that awaited his family; for he 
Was a very real man. 

I was vain enough to say to my old 
philosopher, “Uncle Ephraim, I once 
came near marrying a young lady who 
was too soft.” 

“Fore God, Mars’ Nick, ’t ain’t de 
bony ones you likes best, is it?” 

And another letter came that was 
wholly sad. Why was so much news from 
home sent by letter that might have been 
told me? Was I drifting away from my 
own people, so that they preferred to write 
to me rather than to talk to me? This 
letter was from my sister, giving her final 
decision to go to China as a missionary. 

Again the ancient trail of the Negro! 
But for slavery and its moral blight, lin- 
gering long after, she might have been 
happily married to a man who, whatever 
his shoricomings, was a gentleman, for he 
always fought fair. Now she was ban- 
ished, by her conscience and her piety, 
from a woman’s right life to a career that 
was to me infinitely sad because it was 
futile, and she had been brought to it by 
the theologically oratorical view of living. 
My protest had come too late; but I 
would at least go home. 

Agamemnon and I left the good pro- 
fessor, who was not growing stronger. We 
left him to die, and we came back to the 
real world,—I to make my decision 
whither I should go, and old Ephraim to 
spend a little while longer above ground 
at the Old Place, now become very lone- 
some even to him. 


XII 


IN THE ORATORICAL ZONE 


I spent one day in the city, and every 
one I met spoke about my scholarly diver- 
sion. You might have thought that I was 
a distinguished Hellenist in a community 
where scholarship gave one supreme dis- 
tinction. The unreality of the whole in- 
cident saddened me, not only because of 
the oratorical absurdity of the praise, but 
‘ also because not a man who spoke to me 
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could read a word of Greek or cared a fig 
that he could n’t. Yet for some strange 
reason the silly newspaper letter about 
me had become the talk of the whole 
town. 

‘Though I had made up my mind to emi- 
grate, I could not easily decide whither. 
It seemed to me necessary to escape this 
overwhelming unreality — the oratorical 
insincerity that met me at every turn. Yet 
Thad no profession. I was not a teacher. 
I was not a public servant. I was fitted 
for — what? That was the real puzzle. 
Suppose I should go to some community 
where things were what they seemed, 
what should I do? 

While I was pondering my own defi- 
ciencies as well as the deficiencies of the 
community, several surprising things 
happened. The whole Democratic state 
ticket had been declared elected; but a 
majority of the Legislature had been won 
by the “Scrubs” and the Republicans. 
In many counties the countrymen who 
wanted governmental cotton warehouses 
and better schools for their children had 
elected men of their own kind to the 
Legislature. We were to have a rump, 
“scrub” Legislature. What on earth 
would it do? It could not build cotton 
warehouses. But would it build schools ? 
My brother laughed and said: “It doesn’t 
matter much. ‘They can’t do worse than 
the regulars have done.” 

I wrote to Professor Billy: “Now, are 
you willing to take your chances with this 
crew ?”” His answer was an unhesitating 
“Yes, I’m satisfied and hopeful.” 

But the Legislature was a tame sur- 
prise in comparison with a letter that I 
read in the News, Captain Thorne’s 
paper, over this long signature, “Let us 
be True to the South.” ‘This letter was 
provoked by the death of an important 
American consular officer in Greece, a 
Southern man. ‘The writer went on to say 
that, of course, no Democrat could hope 
to receive the appointment to succeed the 
dead man; that a Southern man ought to 
have it; that our State had a most distin- 
guished Greek scholar who would per- 
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haps be acceptable to the Republican 
administration at Washington, and so on 
and soon. My name was not called in the 
letter, but the writer used the same silly 
phrases that I had heard ever since I 
came home from Valtona. ‘The next day 
the editor formally nominated me. Ina 
few days came a letter from Professor 
Murphy, advising me to seek the appoint- 
ment and saying that he had written to 
both United States senators from my 
state. One of them was then in Washing- 
ton. ‘The next surprise was a telegram 
from him saying that he had made an 
appointment with the President for me. 

In a dazed mood I went to Washington. 
I discovered that within a week I had 
been recommended to the vacant place 
by the Republican leaders of the state 
and by both Democratic senators, the 
like of which had never happened before. 
I could not explain it. The senators’ 
cordiality was as fluent as their abuse of 
me had been a few months before. 

I was a novice in politics; and it was 
not till I had gone to bed after I had found 
out all these surprising things that a ra- 
tional explanation of them occurred to 
me. I had myself been living ina rhetor- 
ical atmosphere. ‘These political gentle- 
men, of course, wished me to leave my 
country for — their own good. ‘This was 
a pleasant way to give me a_ political 
vacation. Yet this view of their sudden 
fondness for me seemed absurd, for I was 
not dangerous: I was going away of my 
own will. But they did not know that. 

My perplexity increased until I got up 
from bed and wrote two telegrams — one 
to Miss Talcott and the other to Profess- 
or Billy. Iasked their advice, and I re- 
quested immediate answers, for I should 
see the President at noon the next day. 

The telegrams were no sooner gone 
than I wished that I had not sent them. 
To go to Greece — with her. Why should 
I spurn such a gift of the gods as this, 
even if it came from men who imagined 
that they were punishing me? Why 
should I care for their motives? Why 
should I not read Greek literature in fact, 
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in days of happiness by the Aigean itself ? 
And I was tired — infinitely and endlessly 
tired of the insincerity of the life about 
me. I could yet become a scholar; and, 
many as are the ways in which man has 
found joy in a world that is tolerable de- 
spite disappointments, in none has he 
found a keener joy than in living with the 
great Greeks. And to go with her! 

I rang the bell for a boy. “Yes, sir,” 
he said, “dem telegrams done gone long 
ago.” 

“No matter,” I said as I fell asleep 
with a double dream of happiness, “I ’ll 
go, whatever they say.” 

But I awoke in doubt. Go away of my 
own accord, I might. But was it not 
cowardly to be driven by one’s enemies ? 
Might I not save the state yet? 

Lee’s answer came first: — “Greece 
sa glorious dream. But more glorious 
; your duty at home. Refuse.” 

And Professor Billy: “I wrote you yes- 
terday by no means go away now. Never 
do what the enemy wishes. Besides, we 
need you. A thousand times, No.” 

It was an odd brief interview that I 
had with the President; for, of course, 
the appointment had to be kept. The 
senator was disappointed and angry. He 
asked me, with an oath, what he could 
say to the President in such a predica- 
ment. It was plain that he thought that 
I had made a fool of him, and perhaps 
I had. I tried to explain to him that I 
had been obliged, since I had seen him 
the day before, to change my plans. 

He told the President, in an awkward 
way, that I had received “important busi- 
ness information that very morning” 
which made my “presence at home im- 
perative for the next year.” He went on 
with his pompous lie: “Mr. Worth be- 
longs, Mr. President, to one of our most 
important manufacturing families, a fam- 
ily of large interests.” I recovered my 
breath, made a lame apology (the sena- 
tor had already withdrawn what he called 
my application), and we came away. It 
was very awkward. I felt guilty of a sort 
of discourtesy. For a moment, I wished 
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again to change my mind. But the sena- 
tor’s glib lie (to which he never alluded 
afterwards) came into my mind, and I felt 
that I had done wisely by not doing what 
he wished, no matter what that might be. 
With another apology I left him, to con- 
tinue to be, as Colonel Doak afterwards 
expressed it, “an ungrateful fool in spite 
of forgiving friends.” 

Gradually my vision became clearer. 
If I hadaccepted a consular appointment, 
I should have been regarded as having 
committed myself to the local Republican 
machine; and that I was not willing to do. 

All the while I was obliged to observe 
the successful career of my brother. He 
did not bother himself about politics or 
learning. For the river ever ran, and every 
year the cotton ripened and was gathered 
for his spindles and looms. ‘The river and 
the white fields made a world as real as 
my world of futile effort had been arti- 
ficial. But that was his career, not mine; 
that was his happy temperament, not 
mine. ‘The more unfortunate all this was 
for me. But I was sometimes cheered 
and sometimes amused by the real def- 
erence that he paid me, as if he would say 
by his manner, “You can fight and win a 
great battle for us all. I only spin and 
weave and make money to be spent for 
higher things.”” And all the while he (and 
perhaps he only) was safely anchored to 
definite usefulness. For Cotton was king, 
and was every year taking a more surely 
royal place in the world. And the South 
had a practical monopoly of it. 


XIII 


IN IGNORANCE OF OURSELVES 


My own pitiful indecision — was it the 
result of a misdirected education, of he- 
redity, of temperament, or of the times? 
— for men, when they cannot curse 
other things, have always cursed the times 
they lived in. Was it, in fact, not a part of 
the Southern miseducation ? Had I not 
been guilty myself of acting a sort of 
“ oratorical ” part? A teacher, twice 
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dismissed; a political rider — for a fall; 
an undecided “applicant” for an office 
which I would not have; and now what ? 
But for the cotton and the river and my 
brother, how should I even have had a 
modest living ? 

But there was a great task for some- 
body to do. I knew that, clouded as my 
vision was. I had had glimpses of it every- 
where, — in my early school experience, 
in my short college experience, in my 
“bishop’s”’ work, — surely I was clear- 
sighted then, —and again in my political 
effort. But it was hard to formulate,— 
this high duty, —in terms of my own ac- 
tivity, when there was nothing to do. 

Light came inthe end. After Iwas mar- 
ried (for why should I miss or postpone 
this happiness, which was certain? and 
we were married and went to live in the 
little university village) — after I was 
married, that very winter, I took up the 
task of writing a short history of the state; 
and I at once began to make almost 
startling discoveries. 

First, I found out that I knew nothing 
about the history of the state. Secondly, 
I found out that nobody else knew more 
than I did. Traditions had long been 
accepted as facts. The condition of so- 
ciety “before the war” was thought, even 
by men whose lives ran back into that 
period, to be very different from what it 
really was. A few phrases about “cava- 
liers”’ and “great planters” had made a 
picture in the popular mind that, so far 
as this state was concerned, was wholly 
untrue. The prevalent notion of the civil 
war, fostered by the Daughters, was 
erroneous. The real character even of 
General Lee was misrepresented. His 
name was worshiped; but his opinions 
were misunderstood and had been cu- 
riously distorted. 

What I discovered was that the people 
did not know their own history; that they 
had accepted certain oft-repeated expres- 
sions about it as facts; and that the prac- 
tical denial of free discussion of certain 
subjects had deadened research and even 
curiosity to know the truth. Yet the 
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story of the state and of the people was 
as interesting as the story of the people in 
any other part of the Union. 

Then it was that I saw clearly. I was 
sure that, if I could write this story for- 
cibly and well, they would read it. I 
should again bring the people to them- 
selves; for slavery, by forbidding free in- 
quiry and free discussion on certain sub- 
jects, had deadened intellectual inquiry 
into all great subjects. All the other harm 
that slavery had done wasas nothing com- 
pared with this intellectual harm. ‘The loss 
of men, the loss of property, the stagna- 
tion of industry —all these could and 
would be repaired or replaced by time. 
But a free intellectual life, and only this, 
could bring us into our real heritage and 
break down the bars that still separated 
us from our kinspeople in the Northern 
States. The oratorical habit of mind, the 
false basis of opinion, the traditions that 
had taken the place of facts — in a word 
dead men’s hands — must be put aside if 
we would once look straight even into the 
simple story of our state life. I went about 
this task with a joy that I praise Heaven 
for. 

Meantime many interesting things 
were happening in the little circle of ac- 
quaintances that the reader has made in 
this narrative. 

Old Ephraim had died and he was 
buried in the garden by his old master. 
The Old Place was much on my mind. 
The land was poor. Generations of un- 
scientific culture had left it almost a waste. 
The house was gone to decay. Strange 
Negroes lived in the cabins, and in the 
neighborhood there were few white peo- 
ple. My brother and I bought the groves, 
the fields, and the forests near by, as 
well as the old homestead. We had the 
“old” house torn down, and the “new” 
house, which also was dilapidated, re- 
built; my grandmother’s garden was put 
in order, the graves were cared for, the 
grove of oaks cleaned up, the cabins re- 
moved. The old cotton-press, which had 
been built after a model familiar to the 
Pharaohs, we allowed tostand. We would 
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save ourselves the reproach of permit- 
ting the family homestead to go to decay. 
The estate could hardly become more 
than a shooting place for quail; but we 
could at least think of it without re- 
proach. 

The only member of Uncle Ephraim’s 
family left — for “Doc” was never heard 
of again — was Jane, the very light mu- 
latto whom Aunt Martha had in a way 
adopted. She was a daughter of an ac- 
quaintance of Aunt Martha’s, who had 
lived on a plantation adjacent to the Old 
Place, and she came to Aunt Martha 
and “took up” in the first wandering 
days of freedom. Jane went to the city 

—to “Egypt” as the negro portion of 
the town was called. There her little 
daughter could attend school, she said. 

Professor Billy’s college for women, in 
one hastily constructed, hideous brick 
building, opened its doors to a still larger 
attendance. Never was therea less attrac- 
tive place to train young women, as it 
appeared in the newly broken, almost 
treeless ground outside the village of 
Centralia. It had been built there for two 
reasons — the town had given the site 
and a few thousand dollars, and it was 
near the centre of the state. There were 
five members of the faculty. In their en- 
thusiasm for their work —they were 
fired with an apostolic zeal — the repul- 
sive barren newness of the house, of the 
rooms, of the flimsy furniture, was for- 
gotten. 

Two hundred young women appeared. 
There was no possible way to keep more 
than one hundred of them. But there was 
no difference between “possible”? and 
“impossible” in Professor Billy’s mind. 
The little bedrooms had been meant 
each to accommodate two girls. Profess- 
or Billy at once bought fifty more beds 
and put four girls in every room. Still 
another hundred applied during the next 
few weeks. They were sent home; but 
their applications were used to advan- 
tage. The Scrub Legislature soon assem- 
bled. It turned out that almost every 
country member of it had sent his daugh- 
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ter or his niece or his granddaughter to 
Professor Billy’s college. An appropria- 
tion, therefore, was easily passed to put 


up another building and to increase the 
faculty. 

The Serub Legislature did more than 
that. It demanded better public schools 
and changed the tax laws so as to double 
the sum that had been spent on public 
education. ‘The people were rising. We 
had won a great victory toward their 
awakening. The beginning had come. 

Professor Billy wished me to take a 
place on his faculty, — “‘any place you 
please.” 
pathetic earnestness of these ill-prepared 
young women—thousands of them 
would soon come — presented the most 
interesting aspect of the problem of 
building up the neglected people of this 
rural state. But twice I had run foul of 


I was more eager than he. The . 
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the Mighty Dead, and it seemed wise at 
least to wait. 

Moreover, the conviction was already 
and 
any 
man who held a public post. Since I was 
fortunate enough to have a modest in- 
come from the mill, was it not my duty to 
use this financial independence to main- 
tain my intellectual independence, — in a 


clear that perfect freedom of opinion 
of speech could not yet be used by 


word, to carry out my plan of writing the 
history of the state, and to tell the whole 
truth without fear? It so seemed to me. 
Thus we worked the winter through in 
the quiet life of the little university vil- 
lage, —the very scene of my dismissal. I 
had lost no friends at the university it- 
self. In fact, I had the gratification to 
know that both the faculty and the stu- 
dents wished very much that I were again 
at work with them. 


(To be continued.) 
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BY 


WHERE are the spiritual descendants 
of Walt Whitman? A younger poet, Ed- 
win Arlington Robinson, tells us that 


We do not read him very much to-day, 

His piercing and eternal cadence rings 

Too pure for us — too powerfully pure, 

Too lovingly triumphant and too large: 

But there are some that hear him, and they 
know 

That he shall sing to-morrow for all men, 

And that all time shall listen. 


And yet that to-morrow seems to be far- 
ther off than ever. The generation has 
passed that proclaimed Whitman the 
forerunner of a new poetic age, the age of 
democracy, of individuality, and individ- 
uality’s charming freedom from restraints, 
the age of “ME imperturb.” To escape 
tradition; to clear the mind of cant, the 
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cant of iambics; to cast off the tinkling 
golden fetters of rhyme; to cast off cloth- 
ing and wallow naked and unashamed 
in the open sunshine, as did Whitman in 
the primeval woods he loved ; to escape 
modernity; to find a soul of beauty in 
things hideous; to put aside the hamper- 
ing obligation to select which is laid upon 
artists for their sins; and to welcome 
with open arms everything that exists, 
simply because it exists, extracting from 
the baldest prose the divine essence of 
poetry, —this was the way broken open 
by the Master. What Whitman hath 
cleansed, that call thou not common. 

If ever a man had a message to the 
youth of his country that man was Whit- 
man. If America was ever to bring forth 
American poets, of that temper they were 
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to be. First of all, they were to create a 
new form for the new spirit; new rhythms 
and no rhymes. 

But to substitute harmony for melody, 
to find the cadence which should be the 
cadence of his own soul, and of none 
other, was a task of infinite difficulty, 
even for Whitman with his colossal spirit, 
—a spirit like his own continent, un- 
circumscribed, multitudinous, immense. 
Over and over again he falls from grace 
and slides with a sweet facility into the 
abhorred Some people have 
maintained that it is only through these 
lapses into the ancient consecrated ways 


iambic. 


that Whitman’s verse attains poetic dig- 
nity. His own cry was: “‘ No more rhymes, 
no more old rhythms.” 

Think what such a gospel must have 
meant to the young aspirant who heard it 
for the first time! The blessed relief of it! 
Never again in your life to have to think 
of a rhyme to God. And yet to be a poet, 
a great poet. And never to have to bother 
about your subject, but to plunge your 
arms elbow deep into the bran-pie of the 
universe, and whatever you drew you 
drew a prize, for you could make a poem 
out of it. For the poetry was there, staring 
you quite rudely in the face till you recog- 
nized it, here, there, everywhere. There 
was no top or bottom to that subject; 
whichever end it chose to sit on, it was 
always right side up. Never in the history 
of literature was such a rich prospect. of- 
fered to the tyro on such easy terms. No 
renunciation required of him, unless it 
were to abandon his absurd affectation of 
idealism. What in Heaven’s name had the 
ideal done for him that he should trouble 
his head about it? Let him open his eyes 
and he would find the Real waiting for 
him,—a young person with no nonsense 
about her, absolutely devoid of flirtatious 
intention, and unspoiled by the demoral- 
izing adoration of the other poets. A trifle 
plain, perhaps, but dowered with the 
wealth of a thousand multi-millionaires, 
a spouse fruitful in possibilities diviner 
than herself. And all this as yet unwed- 
ded opulence his for the asking. The 
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connection insured to him a unique po- 
sition in the universe. 

How is it then that Walt Whitman has 
no following among the young poets of 
America to-day ?— that with one accord 
they have flung up their gorgeous pros- 
pects and gone back to the old allegiance 
and the old fetters ? The young American 
poets of to-day are, as far as form goes, 
anything but revolutionary; they are the 
born aristocrats of literature, careful of 
form, and fastidious to a fault in their 
So far from being 
“Sansculottes,” they are most particular 
about the arrangement of their draperies, 


choice of language. 


many of them preferring the classic mode 
to any other. They refuse to be hail fel- 
low well met with every subject, and are 
aware of the imperishable value of selec- 
tion. 

Three young poets stand out among 
them : William Vaughn Moody, Edwin 
Arlington Robinson, and Ridgely 'Tor- 
rence. ‘They are all three rich in imagi- 
nation, but Mr. Moody is distinguished 
by his mastery of technique; Mr. Robin- 
son by his psychological vision, his pow- 
erful human quality; Mr. Torrence by 
his immense, if as yet somewhat indefi- 
nite, promise. ‘The three are so different 
in kind that it would have been hard to 
find any standard of comparison but for 
this happy idea of Walt Whitman. ‘They 
are alike in their difference from him, in 
their care for the things he scorned, their 
scorn of his indiscriminate ransacking of 
creation. They find that, after all, exist- 
ence needs a deal of editing. For existence 
is not life, any more than fact is truth. 
“Beauty is truth, truth beauty,” -— that 
is all they ever knew or that they care to 
know. They are one, too, in their detach- 
ment, —an attitude remarkable in poets 
like Mr. Moody and Mr. Torrence, so 
plastic to the lyric impulse. They have 
avoided personal pathos, and in all their 
works you will not find the slightest sug- 
gestion of the imperturb and indestructi- 
ble ME. How different from Walt Whit- 
man! Walt Whitman made himself a 
vessel for the living joy of the universe, 
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and you felt that the vessel was the really 
solid and important item; that the uni- 
verse was less than the colossal spirit that 
contained it. These three are the pure 
and unapparent mediums of the soul of 
things. They may depend on this im- 
personality of theirs to lift them out of 
the ranks of those sublime egoists, the 
minor poets. 

Of the three Mr. Moody has accom- 
plished most; he has published one vol- 
ume of Poems, and two lyrical dramas. 
It is an interesting question how far such 
a poet is a national product. The poet is 
born not made, but he is not always spirit- 
ually born in his own country. Mr. Moody 
has written one great national poem, the 
“Ode in Time of Hesitation;” it reveals 
him as the austere lover of his country, 
passionately critical of her behavior and 
her mood. For the rest he is an exile in 
New York, hungering for the beautiful 
and spiritual lands. He seems the hero 
of his own “Jetsam,’? — 

“ beauty’s votarist, 

Long recreant, often foiled and led astray, 

But resolute at last to seek her there 

Where most she does abide.” 


His poems are 


“That flower of mystical y earning song: 
Sad as a hermit thrush, as a lark 
Uplifted, glad and strong.” 


He has gone on his own ‘‘ Golden Jour- 
ney”? — 
Through the pale scattered asphodels, 
Down mote-hung dusk of olive dells, 
To where the ancient basins throw 
Fleet threads of blue and trembling zones 
Of gold upon the temple stones. 
There noon keeps just a twilight trace ; 
*T wixt love and hate and death and birth, 
No man may choose ; nor sobs nor mirth 
May enter in that haunted place, 
All day the fountain sphynx lets drip 
Slow drops of silence from her lip. 


His ballad “The Ride Back” is of the 

Old World in color and inform ; it has the 

gorgeous glamour of medieval legend :— 
When he rode past the pallid lake, 


The withered yellow stems of flags 
Stood breast-high for his horse to break ; 
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Lewd as the palsied lips of hags, 
The petals in the moon did shake. 


When he came by the mountain wall, 
The snow upon the heights looked down 
And said, ‘‘ The sight is pitiful. 

The nostrils of his steed are brown 
With frozen blood; and he will fall.” 


The Knight comes out “in a better place: ” 


Right on the panting charger swung 
Through the bright depths of quiet grass ; 
The knight’s lips moved as if they sung, 
And through the peace there came to pass 
The flattery of lute and tongue. 


From the mid-flowering of the mead 
There swelled a sob of minstrelsy, 
Faint sackbuts and the dreamy reed, 
And plaintive lips of maids thereby, 
And songs blown out like thistle seed. 


Forth from her maidens came the bride, 

And as his loosened rein fell slack 

He muttered, “ In their throats they lied 

Who said that I should ne’er win back 

To kiss her lips before I died.” 

Mr. Moody has the cosmic imagina- 
tion, the spiritual vision to which all 
solid-seeming things become transparent 
and transitory. The poem “Gloucester 
Moors”’ is typical of this attitude. He 
stays but a moment to mark the flight of 
sea-gull and scarlet tanager, and the fish- 
ing boats coming back to Gloucester 
town. He is held by the spectacle of the 
round world sailing through space. 


This earth is not the steadfast place 
We landsmen build upon; 

From deep to deep she varies pace, 
And while she comes is gone. 
Beneath my feet I feel 

Her smooth bulk heave and dip; 
With velvet plunge and soft upreel 
She swings and steadies to her keel 
Like a gallant, gallant ship. 


These summer clouds she sets for sail, 
The sun is her masthead light, 

She tows the moon like a pinnace frail 
Where her phosphor wake churns bright. 
Now hid, now looming clear, 

On the face of the dangerous blue 

The star fleets tack and wheel and veer, 
But on, but on does the old earth steer 
As if her port she knew. 


No poet has ever united so sustained 
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a vision of vague immensities with so 
vivid and poignant a sense of concrete 
things. Take the same poem, where he 


dashes off a broad landscape in nine lines, 


and in nine lines paints a minute and 
delicate foreground : — 
A mile behind is Gloucester town 
Where the fishing fleets put in, 
A mile ahead the land dips down 
And the woods and farms begin. 
Here, where the moors stretch free 
In the high blue afternoon, 
Are the marching sun and talking sea, 
And the racing winds that wheel and flee 
On the flying heels of June. 


Jill-o’er-the-ground is purple blue, 

Blue is the quaker-maid, 

The wild geranium holds its dew 

Long in the boulder’s shade. 

Wax-red hangs the cup 

From the huckleberry boughs, 

In barberry bells the gray moths sup, 

Or where the choke-cherry lifts high up 

Sweet bowls for their carouse. 

His quality is opulence, a certain gor- 
geousness that is never barbaric, owing to 
his power of classic restraint. His sweet- 
ness is crystal, never luscious or impure. 
He has “ransacked the ages, spoiled the 
climes” for imagery and vocabulary, — a 
vocabulary not always quite so pure. He 
should have shunned such strange words 
as “bataillous,” “‘vesperine,” “energic,” 
“margent,”’ “blooth,” and “windelstrae.” 
His faults are the faults of youth, as 
his strength is the strength of manhood. 
There is a passage in the long blank- 
verse poem “Jetsam” which lifts it toa 
place beside “Alastor” and the “Lines 
on Tintern Abbey.” 
Moon as the symbol of Divine Beauty): 


Who will 


” 


O, who will shield me from her ? 
place 

A veil between me and the fierce 

Of her inexorable benedicite ? 

See, I have loved her well and been with her! 

Through tragie twilights when the stricken sea 

Groveled with fear ; 


in-throng 


or when she made her 
throne 

In imminent cities built of gorgeous winds 

And paved with lightnings ; or when the sober- 
ing stars 

Would lead her home ’mid wealth of plundered 
May 


(The poet sees the” 
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Along the violet slopes of evensong. 

Of all the sights that starred the dreamy year, 
For me one sight stood peerless and apart: 
Bright rivers tacit ; low hills prone and dumb ; 
Forests that hushed their tiniest voice to hear ; 
Skies for the unutterable advent robed 

In purple like the opening iris buds ; 

And by some lone expectant pool, one tree 
Whose gray boughs shivered with excess of 

awe, — 

As with preluding gush of amber light, 

And herald trumpets softly lifted through, 
Across the palpitant horizon marge 
Yrocus-filleted came the singing moon. 

Out of her changing lights I wove my youth 
A place to dwell in, sweet and spiritual, 

And all the bitter years of my exile 

My heart has ealled afar off unto her. 

Lo, after many days love finds its own! 

The futile adorations, the waste tears, 

The hymns that fluttered low in the false dawn, 
She has uptreasured as a lover’s gifts; 

They are the mystic garment that she wears 
Against the bridal, and the crocus flowers 

She twined her brow with at the going forth ; 

They are the burden of the song she made 

In coming through the quiet fields of space, 

And breathe between her passion-parted lips 

Calling me out along the flowering road 

Which summers through the dimness of the 

sea. 


In one sense Mr. Moody’s genius is 
not dramatic, not impersonal; he sees all 
things, all persons, suffused with his own 
imagination, as in that powerful dramatic 
poem “The Troubling of the Waters.” 
In this the imagination is superb, the psy- 
chology audacious and on the whole over- 
strained. And yet we get the sharp vi- 
brating human note in this poem and 
in one other, “The Daguerreotype,” in 
which imagination and emotion are fused. 
In all the others we listen waiting for the 
cri du ceur, which is drowned by the 
music of an over-full orchestra. 

But the highest place must be given 
to his lyrical dramas, The Fire-Bringer 
and The Masque of Judgment, two of a 
trilogy of which the last member has 
not yet appeared. The Fire-Bringer is 
the more classic in form and spirit, the 
Masque of Judgment is neo-classic, with a 
modern exuberance, a tumultuous splen- 
dor of things pagan and spiritual. In both 
dramas Mr. Moody riots in old religions 


’ 
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and in magnificent new metaphysics of 
his own. He deals with ideas as the ‘Ti- 
tans dealt with Ossa and Pelion. He be- 
gins, in The Fire-Bringer, with the de- 
struction by Zeus of the men of the brazen 
age, and the repeopling of the world by 
Deucalion and Pyrrha. It is a world where 
good and evil, as such, do not exist, where 
men and women are non-moral, a world 
that triumphs in the coming of the young- 
er gods, the Trinity — Dionysus, Eros, 
Apollo (Mr. Moody follows the trend of 
the idea, rather than of strict tradition). 
He ends, in The Masque of Judgment, 
with the defeat of human passion and will 
by the implacable divinity of pure spirit. 
But the Last Judgment is the Second 
Passion of God. It is the tragedy of pure 
spirit that, in destroying evil, it has de- 
stroyed good with it. The defeat of “un- 
redeemed” humanity leads on the tri- 
umph of the Worm, the 

darkest creature of God’s shaping thought, 
Shamefullest born, in that unsacred hour 
When, pining for the pools of ancient sloth, 
His soul repenteth Him that he had made 
Man, and had put that passion out to use! 


It would be impossible within the limits 
of a single article to give an adequate idea 
of the great qualities of Mr. Moody’s 
verse. It is at its greatest in these lyrical 
dramas. He has found, like Mr. Swin- 
burne, his masters in the Greek trage- 
dians. The comparison is obvious, but no 
poet since Shelley has united such mas- 
terly metrical plasticity, such exuberance 
of sensuous imagery with so vast a sweep 
of metaphysical imagination. The Fire- 
Bringer naturally suggests comparison 
with Prometheus Unbound; but, where 
Shelley’s imagination soars forever in the 
colorless and radiant air, Mr. Moody’s 
has a profound fellowship with flesh and 
blood. His style is stately, a pageantry of 
phrases, embroidery upon purple. Shelley 
himself had not a more unerring sense of 
the grand air imparted to hlank verse by 
well-placed and sonorous geographical 
names (a secret that Shelley learnt from 
Milton, and Milton from Euripides). We 
get such lines as 
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‘** Past the walls 
Rhipean, and the Arimaspian caves, 
I sought the far hyperborean day ” — 


‘* By Indian Nysa and the Edonian fount 
Of Heemus long I lurked ” — 


“ Wends to the sacred old Uranian field.” 


But it is in his Choruses that Mr. 
Moody has achieved his highest triumph. 
His apparent audacities of rhythm pre- 
suppose an intimate acquaintance with 
the spirit and the structure of Greek 
verse. Take the Chorus of Young Wo- 
men from the last Act of The Fire- 
Bringer : — 


Ere our mothers gave us birth, 

Or in the morning of the earth 

The high gods walked with the daughters and 
found them fair, 

Ere ever the hills were piled or the seas were 
spread, 

His arm was over our necks, my sisters, his 
breath was under our hair! 

Their spirits withered and died who then 

Found not the thing that his whisper said, 

But we are the living, the chosen of life, who 
found it and found it again. 

Where, walking secret in the flame, 

Unbearably the Titan came, 

Eros, Eros, yet we knew thee, 

Yet we saw and cried unto thee! 

Where thy face amid exceeding day more ex- 
cellently shone, 

There our still hearts laughed upon thee, thou 
divine despaired-of one ! 

Though o’er and o’er our eyes and ears the 
heavy hair was wound, 

Yet we saw thee, yet we heard thy pinions 
beat ! 

Though our fore-arms hid our faces and our 
brows were on the ground, 

Yet, O Eros, we declare 

That with flutes and timbrels meet, 

Whirling garments, drunken feet, 

With tears and throes our souls arose and 
danced before thee there! 


It is clear that Mr. Moody’s most 
honored master is Euripides. He has the 
Euripidean color and mobility, the Eurip- 
idean sweetness, the Euripidean pathos. 
He has also some of the defects of his 
master’s qualities, — the Euripidean re- 
iteration, effective enough till it becomes 
a trick, the Euripidean weakness born of 
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too great facility, the Euripidean over- 

emphasis : — 

** But oh how sweetest and how most burn- 
ing it is 

To drink of the 


chalices.” 


wine of thy lightsome 

It is a pity that there should be any 
fault in the last Chorus which ends this 
magnificent drama, and a thousand pities 
that Mr. Moody should have permitted 
himself the lapse of such lines as these :— 
“* She stands 
With startled eyes and outstretched hands, 
Looking where other suns rise over other 

lands, 
And rends the lonely skies with her prophetic 
scream. 

Here the strength which should have 
marked the close of so great a drama is 
striven for by the mechanical device of an 
increase of two beats in each successive 
line, culminating in an Alexandrine. At 
the best an Alexandrine is a dangerous 
thing ; it has dragged many a noble ode 
to perdition. 

But these are details. Mr. Moody is 
not only a poet but a philosopher; and 
his philosophy, so far from hanging a 
weight on his imagination, has given it 
wings. We can only vaguely guess what 
form the third drama in his trilogy will 
take. The puzzle is: given two numbers 
of a trilogy, to find the third. Possibly 
there is a hint in two poems, “Good Fri- 
day Night,” and “Second Coming,” — 
a hint that the Christ has 

“yet more to say that men 
Have heard not and must hear; ” 
and the dramas of birth and of destruc- 
tion may be followed by the drama of 
regeneration. 

In all this where does the American 
come in? Mr. Moody suggests, inevi- 
tably, comparison with the poets of the 
Old World rather than with the kindred of 
his blood. And yet, perhaps, no country 
but his own could have produced him. 
America is the continent of unredeemed 
material immensities. And Mr. Moody is 
the poet of reaction and revolt; of reac- 
tion against the tendencies of his time, of 
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revolt against the dominion of material 
immensities. 

But he is not only the poet of reaction 
and revolt; he is the poet of reconcilia- 
tion and reconstruction. He looks for the 
day when nature and spirit, divided now 
and in torment through their separation, 
shall be one. “How long,” he asks, — 

How long, old builder Time, wilt bide 

Till at thy thrilling word 

Life’s crimson pride shall have to bride 

The spirit’s white accord, 

Within that gate of good estate 

Which thou must build us soon or late, 

Hoar workman of the Lord. 


For this most spiritual of poets the veil 
of separation is rent asunder. He knows 
that spirit does not maintain its purity 
by mere divorce from Nature; but that 
Nature herself participates in that divine 
act of transubstantiation by which the 
wine and bread of earth are made wine 
and bread of heaven. It is the same di- 
vine thing which is housed in the flesh 
and shrined in the spirit of man, and the 
process of the world is the process of its 
unfolding. 'This poet’s message to his 
country is that she should set about the 
rebuilding and cleansing of the earthly 
temple. He sees her sometimes as the 
nation where brute force is omnipotent; 
but he believes in brute force tamed 
and “chained to labor.” It is “the 
Brute” that “must bring the good time 
on:” 

“ He must make the temples clean for the gods 

to come again.” 

Mr. Robinson is a poet of another 
world and another spirit. His poems fall 
into three groups: lyrics, — including 
ballads and old ballade forms, — charac- 
ter sketches, and psychological dramas, 
poems dramatic in everything except 
form. It is, in fact, difficult to name these 
dramas that cannot be played, these 
songs that cannot possibly be sung. But 
the point of yiew is dramatic, the emo- 
tion lyric. In his songs (since songs they 
must be called) he has reduced simplicity 
to its last expression. ‘Take this one, 
“The House on the Hill:” — 
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They are all gone away, 
The house is shut and still, 
There is nothing more to say. 


Through broken walls and gray 
The winds blow bleak and shrill : 
They are all gone away. 


Nor is there one to-day 
To speak them good or ill: 
There is nothing more to say. 


Why is it then we stray 
Around that sunken sill ? 
They are all gone away, 


And our poor fancy-play 

For them is wasted skill : 
1 : 2 
here is nothing more to say. 


There is ruin and decay 

In the House on the Hill: 
They are all gone away, 
There is nothing more to say. 


Or “Cortége: ” — 


Four o’elock this afternoon, 
Fifteen hundred miles away : 
So it goes, the crazy tune, 

So it pounds and hums all day. 


Four o’clock this afternoon, 
Earth will hide them far away : 
Best they go to go so soon, 
3est for them the grave to-day. 


Had she gone but half so soon, 
Half the world had passed away, 
Four o’clock this afternoon, 

Best for them they go to-day. 


Four o’clock this afternoon 

Love will hide them deep, they say ; 
Love that made the grave so soon, 
Fifteen hundred miles away. 


Four o’clock this afternoon — 
Ah, but they go slow to-day: 
Slow to suit my crazy tune, 
Past the need of all we say. 


Best it came to come so soon, 
Best for them they go to-day: 
Four o’clock this afternoon, 
Fifteen hundred miles away. 


He has given us characters drawn to 
the life in the fourteen lines of a son- 
net: — 
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Withal a meagre man was Aaron Stark, — 

Cursed and unkempt, shrewd, shrivelled, and 
morose. 

A miser was he, with a miser’s nose, 

And eyes like little dollars in the dark. 

His thin, pinched mouth was nothing but a 
mark, 

And when he spoke there came like sullen 
blows 

Through seattered fangs a few snarled words 
and close, 

As if a cur were chary of its bark. 


Glad for the murmur of his hard renown, 
Year after year he shambled through 
town, — 

A loveless exile moving with a staff ; 

And oftentimes there crept into his ears 

A sound of alien pity, touched with tears, — 

And then (and only then) did Aaron laugh. 
He tells a story in four stanzas: — 

Whenever Richard Cory went down town, 

We people on the pavement looked at him: 


He was a gentleman from sole to crown, 
Clean favored, and imperially slim. 


And he was always quietly arrayed, 

And he was always human when he talked ; 
But still he fluttered pulses when he said, 
“Good-morning,” and he glittered when he 


walked. 


And he was rich, — yes, richer than a king, — 
And admirably schooled in every grace : 

In fine, we thought that he was everything 
To make us wish that we were in his place. 


So on we worked and waited for the light, 
And went without the meat, and cursed the 
bread ; 
And Richard Cory, one calm summer night, 
Went home and put a bullet through his head. 
In some of his shorter poems (“‘Sainte- 
Nitouche,” and “As a World would 
have It”’) he has pressed allusiveness and 
simplicity to the verge of vagueness. In 
his longer psychological dramas — for 
they are dramas in all save form — he is 
a little too analytically diffuse. In all he 
has rendered human thought and human 
emotion with a force and delicacy which 
proves him a master of this form. For 
imaginative insight, subtlety, and emo- 
tional volume, “The Night Before” may 
stand beside Browning’s “A Soul’s 'Trag- 
edy” and Meredith’s “Modern Love;” 
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and “The Book of Annandale” will stand 
alone, though in a lower place, in its burn- 
ing analysis of the conflict between scru- 
ple and desire. Quotation would give no 
idea of the spirit of this poem. It is woven 
all of one piece, and its strength lies in its 
profound human quality rather than in 
the force of single passages. Mr. Robin- 
son has few purple patches; he works 
solidly and sombrely, often in gray on 
gray. 

He has the great gift of spiritual imagi- 
nation, and an unerring skill in disen- 
tangling the slender threads of thought 
and motive and emotion. All these quali- 
ties are conspicuous in the long blank 
verse poem “Captain Craig,” which gives 
its title to Mr. Robinson’s first volume, 
published in 1903. At a first glance there 
is little charm about this severely un- 
decorated poem, written in unmusical 
and often monotonous blank verse, shot 
with darts of intellectual brilliance, but 
unrelieved by any sensuous coloring. ‘The 
charm grows in the reading. “Captain 
Craig” is a philosophy of life, taught 
through the humorous lips of a social 
derelict, a beggared Socrates, disreputable 
as the world counts reputation. It is a 
drama of the Unapparent, revealing the 
divine soul hidden in the starved body 
of that “sequestered parasite;” a soul 
that had the courage to be itself, abiding 
in its dream, facing the world as a superb 
failure : — 

He had lived his life, 

And he had shared with all of humankind 

Inveterate leave to fashion of himself, 

By some resplendent metamorphosis, 

Whatever he was not. 

He finds, at last, his audience: — 

The Captain had one chair ; 

And on the bottom of it, like a king, 
For longer time than I dare chronicle, 
Sat with an ancient ease and eulogized 
His opportunity. My friends got out, 
Like brokers out of Arecady; but I — 
Maybe for fascination of the thing, 
Or maybe for the larger humor of it — 
Stayed listening, unwearied and unstung. 
The Captain’s religion is a protest 


against the sin of “accidia.” He, ragged, 
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old, and starved, challenges his friends to 
have courage and to rejoice in the sun: — 
“There is no servitude so fraudulent 
As of a sun-shut mind.” 
He tells a story of a man he once knew; 
his fellow in failure, who dreamed that 
he was Aéschylus, reborn 


To clutch, combine, compensate, and adjust 

The plunging and unfathomable chorus 

Wherein we catch, like a bacchanale through 
thunder, 

The chanting of the new Eumenides, 

Implacable, renascent, farcical, 

Triumphant, and American. He did it, 

But he did it ina dream. When he awoke 

One phrase of it remained; one verse of it 

Went singing through the remnant of his life 

Like a bag-pipe through a mad-house. — He 
died young, 

And the more I ponder the small history 

That I have gleaned of him by scattered roads, 

The more do I rejoice that he died young. 

That measure would have chased him all his 
days, 

Defeated him, deposed him, wasted him, 

And shrewdly ruined him—though in that 
ruin 

There would have lived, as always it has lived, 

In ruin as in failure, the supreme 

Fulfilment unexpressed, the rhythm of God 

That beats unheard through songs of shattered 
men 

Who dream but cannot sound it. — He declined, 

From all that I have ever learned of him, 

With absolute good-humor. No complaint, 

No groaning at the burden which is light, 

No brain-waste of impatience —“ Never mind,” 

He whispered, “for I might have written 
Odes.” 

This poem is now a challenge to the 
fight of faith in the unseen, now a sce- 
quence of austere moralizings, now a 
blaze of epigrams, and again it drops into 
the plainest prose. Here and there are 
concrete touches that paint the man: 

I stood before him and held out my hand, 

He took it, pressed it ; and I felt again 

The sick soft closing on it. He would not 

Let go, but lay there, looking up to me 

‘ With eyes that had a sheen of water on them 

And a faint wet spark within them. So he 
clung, 

Tenaciously, with fingers icy warm, 

And eyes too full to keep the sheen unbroken. 

I looked at him. The fingers closed hard once, 

And then fell down. —TI should have left him 
then. 
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Captain Craig is portrayed in all the 
shining paraphernalia of the inner life. 
His sustained flight of philosophy is 
broken by scraps of literary reminiscence, 
scriptural and classic, fragments, as it 
were, of gold or marble, showing in what 
quarries his brilliant youth once dug. 
‘There is an immense pathos in the closing 
scene. The Captain, having made so good 
a fight, desired to be buried with military 
honors, and requested that trombones 
should be played at his funeral, as a trib- 
ute to the triumph and majesty of the 
inner life. The day comes, — 

A windy, dreary day with a cold white shine 
That only gummed the tumbled frozen ruts 
We tramped upon. The road was hard and 
long, 
But we had what we knew to comfort us, 
And we had the large humor of the thing 
To make it advantageous ; for men stopped 
And eyed us on that road from time to time, 
And on that road the children followed us; 
And all along that road the Tilbury Band 
Blared indiscreetly the Dead March in Saul. 

The message of this poet is: Be true 
to the truth that lies nearest to you; true 
to God, if you have found him; true to 
man; true to yourself; true, if you know 
no better truth, to your primal instincts; 
but at any cost, be true. “‘ Captain 
Craig” is one prolonged and glorious 
wantoning and wallowing in truth. 

What Mr. Robinson’s work will be in 
the future it is as yet impossible to say. 
What he has done speaks for itself. His 
genius has no sense of action, brutal and 
direct; but he has it in him to write a 
great human drama, a drama of the soul 
from which all action proceeds and to 
which its results return. 

Nobody who comes fresh from El 
Dorado and “The Lesser Children 
(a poem published in The Allantic 
Monthly) can say that Mr. Ridgely ‘Tor- 
rence has not achieved, and achieved 
excellently; but he has not yet found 
himself and his place in literature. He 
has as yet put forth little. His first pub- 
lished work, The House of the Hundred 
Lights (his Rubaiyat), a slender volume 
of quatrains written in frank imitation 


” 
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of Omar Khayyam, has no note of his 
originality, but displays a certain aptitude 
in assimilating style. Each verse has the 
neatness of an epigram:— 


Yes, he that wove the skein of Stars 
and poured out all the seas that are 
Is Wheel and Spinner and the Flax, 
and Boat and Steersman and the Star. 


What! doubt the Master Workman’s hand 
because my fleshly ills increase ? 

No; for there still remains one chance 
that I am not His Masterpiece. 


Though man or angel judge my life 

and read it like an open scroll, 

And weigh my heart, I have a judge 

more just than any — my own soul. 

Mr. Torrence has definitely essayed 
the poetic drama. His El Dorado has 
much in it besides the mere facile exu- 
berance of youth; there is color and vision 
and the sweep of action. The characters 
are nobly planned, and there is one fine 
tragic figure, Perth, the prisoner released 
after thirty years in a dungeon. He de- 
sires to recapture his lost youth, as the 
adventurer Coronado desires to capture 
the Seven Cities of Gold. Over the whole 
drama there is the golden light and rosy 
mist of youth; it is the drama of youth 
and of youth’s disillusionment. There is 
a fine scene where Coronado and his 
host come within sight of the enchanted 
cities : — 

Perth. The veil seems slowly to withdraw. 

Cor. 

A Voice. What ? 

Cor. (To Perth) Look — far down! 

Perth. The mist seems coloured there. 

Cor. It glows! It is no mist! 

see 
The gem which is the mother of all dawn ? 

Perth. There is some gleam. 

Cor. It waits one moment yet 
Before it thunders upon our blinded sight ! 
(To Soldiers) Choose what you will, O you 

whose blood has bought it ! 
Out of all that which waits our famished eyes! 
Bright, barren sands of gold, which shall be 
fertile ! 
Jewels that welter like great fallen suns! 
The living heat that smoulders in deep rubies, 
The endless April of cool emeralds 
And chrysoprase within whose heart the sky 


I see it! 


Can you not 
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Kisses the sea! The sullen mystery 
Of opals holding captive sunsets past! 
And diamonds fashioned from the frozen souls 
Of lilies once alive ! 

mp . : 

rhe structure of the verse is sonorous 
and correct; there is the promise of that 
gift of phrasing which Mr. ‘Torrence has 
developed so admirably in “The Lesser 
Children: ” — 
“ And now, in that far edge, as though a seed 
Were sown, there is a hint of budding grey, 
A bud not wholly innocent of night 
And yet a colour.” 


“ And now 
With sleep and all old dreams and visions 
dead 
Day takes all Heaven’s citadels.” 


“ Never the moon nor any drifting star 
Brought you so hallowed and white.” 


El Dorado has the charm of youth; it 
has also the amiable faults of youth, 
youth’s fluency, youth’s feverishness, 
youth’s audacity. The effect of the drama 
is, on the whole, spectacular rather than 
orchestral; it leaves an impression of 
clever grouping, of the vast movements 
of masses on a splendid background. 
But the psychology is mainly a thing of 
general terms. The characters conceal 
their souls under a wreath of imagery, 
under phrases that are like flung flowers, 
till we long for the simple half-articulate 
utterance of human passion. The ravings 
of Perth, conceived with absolute truth, 
are not conveyed in the language of gen- 
uine delirium. This falsification through 
fancy is the snare that Poetic Drama lays 
for her votaries. ‘Their temptation is to 
be too “poetic,” and it is Mr. Torrence’s 
special danger, for the worst enemy of his 
imagination is his fancy. It is always 
lying in wait for him in those weaker 
moments when imagination fails. 

Mr. Torrence was greatly daring when 
he chose for his next essay the ode. The 
structure of the ode makes more exhaust- 
ing demands upon the poet than any 
other form. It absolutely requires a long 
and sustained flight of imagination; it is 
the superior test of metrical plasticity. 
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Mr. ‘Torrence was daring, too, in choos- 
ing for his ode (“The Lesser Children ’’) 
so slight a subject as the slaughter of the 
birds. But he has grasped his subject 
with so superb a sweep of imagination 
that it becomes great in his hands. His 
verse beats with the palpitating life of 
the winged and lyric creatures of the 
woods and of the air: — 


What saw I then, what heard ? 

Multitudes, multitudes, under the moon they 
stirred ! 

The weaker brothers of our earthly breed ; 

Watchmen of whom our safety takes no heed ; 

Swift helpers of the wind that sowed the seed 

Before the first field was or any fruit ; 

Warriors against the bivouac of the weed ; 

Earth’s earliest ploughmen for the tender root, 

All came about my head and at my feet 

A thousand, thousand sweet, 

With starry eyes not even raised to plead ; 

Bewildered, driven, hiding, fluttering, mute ! 


And I beheld and saw them one by one 

Pass and become as nothing in the night. 

Clothed on with red they were who once were 
white ; 

Drooping, who once led armies to the sun, 

Of whom the lowly grass now topped the 
flight : 

In scarlet faint who once were brave in brown; 

Climbers and builders of the silent town, 

Creepers and burrowers all in crimson dye, 

Winged mysteries of song that from the sky 

Once dashed long musie down. 

Who has not seen in the high gulf of light 

What, lower, was a bird. but now 

Is moored and altered quite 

Into an island of unshaded joy 

To whom the mate below upon the bough 

Shouts once and brings him from his high 
employ. 

Yet speeding he forgot not of the cloud 

Where he from glory sprang and 
aloud. 

But took a little of the day, 

A little of the coloured sky, 

And of the joy that would not stay 

He wove a song that cannot die. 


> 


burned 


O little lovers, 

If you would still have nests beneath the sun 
Gather your broods about you and depart, 
Before the stony forward-pressing faces 

Into the lands bereft of any sound; 

The solemn and compassionate desert places. 
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There are signs in this poem of the 
chastening and purging of the poet’s 
imagination by the critical spirit, a spirit 
that here and there hangs a weight upon 
the mounting lyric. ‘There are moments 
when imagination and emotion are not 
fused at white heat, moments when Mr. 
Torrence deliberates and is lost, wavers 
and strives to recover himself by snatch- 
ing at some straw of a conceit. But the 
flaws are slight and few. The influence of 
the critical spirit has worked wholly for 
good. Mr. ‘Torrence has exchanged his 
youthful infatuation with the first fair 
phrase for the unresting pursuit of the 
ideally fit. 

Once more, it is hard to say how far 
these young poets of America are Ameri- 
can. The influence of the Old World is 
felt in the very fibre of their verse; their 
music is broken by echoes and airs from 
the music of the Old World’s masters. 
They are standing at the parting of the 
ways, listening to the voices of the old 
and new, uncertain of themselves for 
very youth. Sometimes the spirit of 
Swinburne breathes in Mr. Moody and 
the spirit of Browning in Mr. Robinson. 
Swinburne is a good master for a man 
who has strong intellectual stuff in him; 
his influence makes for music. ‘This can- 
not be said of Browning. 

But Mr. Robinson is outliving this 
influence, if influence it be. In his ballads, 
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in the lyrics which are the most personal 
utterance we have yet had from him, his 
verse flows pure, with no alien strain. 
His style is putting out the sharp vital 
shoot, taking on its own sober personal 
color. Its one fault is a trick (the peril 
of all style-makers in their crystallizing 
stage) of repetition, as he fondly practices 
the new-made sequence, the new-found 
cadence. He is still waiting for the gener- 
ative impulse which will break up these 
sequences and cadences into other com- 
binations, other and more living forms. 
Mr. Torrence, having left Omar Khay- 
yam far behind him, is inspired by no 
spirit but his own, and he is forming, a 
little too deliberately, a style of his own. 
With all his reverence for old traditions, 
he is in his own way an iconoclast, a 
breaker of revered metrical forms. The 
old rhythms, made malleable by the touch 
of many masters, become yet more plas- 
tic in his hands. He is happy if he can 
find a new ceesura; he delights in the rip- 
pling of the old smooth measure, in feet 
that patter in delicate triplets to one beat. 
He loves to wed words according to their 
spiritual affinities, regardless of custom 
and of law. There is no doubt that he has 
before him a brilliant future. He works 
in the spirit which great art inexorably 
demands, the spirit of reverence and of 
sacrificial patience. But because his art 
is precious, let him beware of preciosity. 
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In looking down upon any great cily 
one is impressed with the truth of Bel- 
loc’s belief that cities have souls. He 
comes to realize that each city has an 
individuality peculiar to itself, —an iden- 
tity, 2 spirit, and an attitude of mind be- 
longing to itself alone. ‘This is not only 
true of cities, it is true of nations; and if 
we look deeply into the characteristics of 
any of the nations we know, or of those 
whose tales are preserved in true histories, 
we find the soul that dominated the na- 
tion. Cities, too, are like men and nations 
in other ways; they have their periods 
of ascension, of maturity, and of decay; 
their seedtimes and their harvests; their 
youth and their old age. 

Of the ancient cities, — for it has an 
age of almost twenty centuries, — Paris 
seems to be the phcenix, the one city that 
has the power of rising young and virile 
from its own dead ashes. It is not sunken 
in sleep, as Florence; it is not dying, as 
Venice; it has not fallen into playing with 
masks in which itself does not believe, 
as Rome; it is not suffering from arrest- 
ed spiritual and mental development, as 
London; it has not resigned itself to the 
stupor of sensuality, as Tunis, but it has 
kept pace with the march of the centu- 
ries, it has itself often led the march, and 
it stands to-day, despite its hoary age 
and its ancient traditions, as the most 
modern city in the modern world, as the 
newest city in the new century. And its 
thought is new and modern, and its phi- 
losophy — drawn from the old — be- 
comes new again in modern applications. 
It scans well the pages of history, so that, 
knowing the pitfalls that have been, it can 
avoid those to be. It scans well the fu- 
ture, and moves forward with great cau- 
tion, — but it always moves. 


Nevertheless, it is not the past nor the 
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future that Paris loves best. It knows 
that the past has gone, and that the fu- 
ture is not yet; and without grieving for 
the one or fearing the advent of the other, 
it enjoys to the full the priceless Now. It 
enjoys it tranquilly, sanely, and sober- 
ly, and in many ways. ‘To develop in 
all ways is to be able to enjoy all things; 
so love, money, art, science, philosophy, 
literature, nature, beauty, and work are 
all revered by this wise city, which be- 
lieves that each in its proper place is 
good. 

Paris itself, as a whole, as an entity, 
has an indescribable fascination for its 
own people and for travelers as well. 
Whole libraries have been written of it, 
but the story of Paris has never been told, 
because no one knows or has known its 
story. Whatever one seeks in the world, 
Paris contains. Whatever men have done 
in the world, the effect, or expression, is 
in Paris. And so in attempting to view 
this wonder among cities it will be. found 
to reward being studied in its inner na- 
ture, as well asfrom the bird’s-eye view 
of the lover of panoramas, — and that, 
too, will repay the effort it costs. 

If one stands upon any of the heights 
about Paris and gazes down upon it, he 
sees one of the most fascinating pictures 
that are spread upon the face of the 
earth, — a great city stretching away in 
orderly proportions almost to the limit 
of vision, marked here and there by the 
great architectural monuments the ages 
have bequeathed to it, and lying busy and 
alert under the light mists that its multi- 
tudinous lives cause ever to hang over 
it, humming with its noises of toiling or 
playing millions, —as instinct with life as 
though it itself were human, as beautiful 
itself as any of the countless treasures of 
art it contains. The view of Paris is 
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unique among the views in the world, as 
it itself is unique among the cities of the 
world. Why need we pore over the ar- 
cheeologists’ tales of the dead cities of 
Asia Minor, of Egypt, or of Mauritania ? 
Great Babylon or storied ‘Thebes was 
never so great as Paris is. Herculaneum 
would not have made an arrondissement 
in Paris, and Pompeii and ‘Timgad united 
would not have made it a suburb. It is 
worth while to study Paris both from 
within and from without, in its body and 
in its soul. We may find that all the 
giants did not live in the older days, and 
that the ancients did not know all the 
wonders of the world. 

Victor Hugo liked to gaze upon Paris 
from the towers of old Notre Dame, and 
to send his imagination back to the time 
when it was a Gothic city, inclosed within 
walls, and forming what he believed to be 
“a homogeneous city, — an architectural 
and historical production of the Middle 
Ages, —a chronicle in stone.”” He grieved 
for Gothic Paris and offered us pictur- 
esque but squalid Vitré as a consolation. 
But we require no consolation, for the 
world and humanity outgrew the Middle 
Ages, and why should Paris have been ex- 
pected to lag behind? Belloc loves Paris 
best as seen from the historic Hill of Va- 
lerian; and it seems to have been the 
Parises of St. Genevieve and of St. Louis 
that he deemed the best; but the destroy- 
ing ages that demolished the Paris of the 
saints have builded a better Paris, and 
one more deserving of love. 

Paris is well seen from the Eiffel Tower, 
— not the least of the advantages being 
that then one does not need to see the 
unlovely tower itself. From St. Cloud 
one sees the city over its great wood, — 
its magnificent garden built for pleasure- 
seekers and which seems to border a 
pleasure city. But from St. Germain-en- 
Laye the farther view is more in keeping 
with the real soul of the great city, — the 
soul that began to unfold two thousand 
years ago, and is still unfolding. One sees 
the city across the green valley of the 
winding Seine as he sees its history across 
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the dim outlines of twenty vanished cen- 
turies. The view is bounded by heights 
on either side; it extends, crossing and 
recrossing the tortuous river, on over 
tree-embowered villages, past old Vale- 
rian, — and there, shimmering on the 
horizon like a mirage, crowned with its 
dome-crested hill of Montmartre, shines 
Paris, -—-a great white city, a great white 
vision floating in the translucent atmos- 
phere. From this point one does not see 
all of the city; indeed only a small part of it 
is within view; but one sees enough. The 
picture that lies before one is softened by 
the distance until it seems perfect; and 
the same distance hides all the city’s 
crudenesses and imperfections as the cen- 
turies that have gone hide the cruelties 
of its history. The harsher shades are all 
toned down, and one seems to be looking 
upon a city that is perfect, that is finished. 
And that great indistinct picture is Paris, 
— Paris the ancient, Paris the new, Paris 
the superstitious, Paris the free-minded, 
Paris the player, Paris the toiler, Paris the 
philosopher, Paris the mad, Paris the 
saint, Paris the beast! For Paris has been 
— and is — all of these things, and more. 

As one approaches this “great human 
sea’ he comes upon busy suburbs, domi- 
nated by tall chimneys belching forth for- 
ever the smoke that is emitted by busy 
factories, and which emblemize the busy 
iron age that Paris, with the rest of the 
world, has entered upon. And beyond 
the factories, rising like a beacon, the 
new and unlovely basilica lifts its high 
head, as though to proclaim that the 
spirit of the Middle Ages also lives and 
remains a part of the great city’s life. 
And, as the approach becomes nearer, 
one may look upon the Louvre, treasury 
of the best and most beautiful work that 
the hands of men have wrought since the 
beginning of history; he may see the out- 
lines of the great colleges from which, 
since the time of ill-starred Abélard, the 
essence of human thought has gone forth 
to leaven the minds of men. And as one 
passes through the city he may gaze upon 
crumbling old Notre Dame, mother of 
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French Gothic churches, and one of the 
most imposing and beautiful structures 
that men have reared since the chisels 
fell from the hands of the old Greek 
builders. One may go on, and look upon 
the beautiful and the unsightly churches 
as well; upon the Tower of St. Jacques 
whose beauty has outlasted generations 
and dynasties; upon the great galleries 
and museums; upon the few remains of 
the old civilizations and old architectures, 
at the great schools and laboratories, the 
stately homes of the government, the 
splendid system of boulevards and ave- 
nues and parks that have served to bring 
the country into the city and to make of 
Paris the airiest and roomiest city in the 
world, then at the statues and sculptures 
which are the stone poems bequeathed to 
the city by the passing ages, at the monu- 
ments which have been raised to do honor 
to the city’s great sons, —and yet one 
has not seen Paris. He has seen but its 
framework, the outlines of its great mon- 
uments of history and of accomplish- 
ment, the shells of its great institutions, — 
but a part of the body that holds its great 
soul. For Paris, above all cities, has a 
soul. It, above all cities, is an entity, and 
individual. It isa city, but it is more than 
a city: it is a true microcosm. It is essen- 
tially French, but it is more than French. 
It is the great World City, more cosmo- 
politan than ever was Rome, great in 
more diversified ways than any city has 
ever been, and more beautiful than any 
other city that men have yet reared upon 
the earth, — for the Lost City of Is, its 
only rival in beauty, is but a myth. It is 
Paris the unique, Paris the intellectual 
capital of the Western world, Paris the 
greatest city in existence. 

But that last statement will be chal- 
lenged, for the pride of more than one 
great metropolis is concerned. Let us 
examine slightly a few other cities. Lon- 
don is very great, ponderous in its mighty 
bulk, mighty with its millions of humans 
and of gold pieces, the capital and me- 
tropolis of the English people. But after 
all, it is but an English city; it is English 
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in its every feature, and English in its 
soul. It is bound by the same inflexible 
laws of caste that are choking the people 
whose capital it is; it is fettered by the 
same iron traditions that at first upbuilded 
and are now smothering its nation; and 
above all it is forbidding, and gloomy, 
and unlovely, and its treasures of archi- 
tecture and its lovely places are not 
enough in number to offset the sombre- 
ness of its dreary miles upon miles of 
dreary red brick houses inhabited by 
dreary people who live out their dreary 
lives under its leaden and dreary skies. 
Yet under its grim exterior it hides a 
genial nature, and to those who know the 
way to its heart it is a city to love. But all 
the time, if one will enjoy London, he 
must close his eyes to the human misery 
that hedges him about in almost every 
quarter, to the human wrecks that litter 
its streets, and to the great gloomy dis- 
tricts — populous cities in themselves 
— where only poverty and vice and igno- 
rance and misery have their abodes. 
New York is a great city, a very great 
city indeed, standing as it does as the 
flower of a new civilization, the work of 
It has an undaunted soul, 
strong arms, great riches in its coffers, 
and high aspirations for its future. But 
the new race that builded it had, in times 
that are yet recent, to hew down the for- 
ests, and blaze new trails in trackless 
lands, and conquer wildernesses, and re- 
claim deserts, and establish new institu- 
tions, and light new beacon fires to guide 
the steps of men. New York and the na- 
tion of which it is the metropolis have 
been too busy, and are too young, to have 
equaled ancient Paris in the race for su- 
periority. And it was not long ago that 
it could also have been said that America 
was too poor to enter the competition. It 
is now a nation grown rich, a nation re- 
joicing in its newly achieved wealth and 
power. But the memory of its days of 
poverty still abides with it, and the utili- 
tarianism born of that poverty — of those 
old prime needs for houses to live in and 
food to eat — is still visible in its body 


a new race. 
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and in its soul. As the metropolis of a 
great new nation—a nation so great 
that it does not know its own strength, so 
rich that the tale of its wealth is like an 
Eastern. fairy tale— New York may in 
time also become a great World City. If 
it does there will be two, for eternal Paris 
will continue. But even now New York, 
in being the greatest city of the Amer- 
icans, has achieved enough glory for a 
city whose site was the camping-ground 
of savages when Paris was hoary with 
age. 

Berlin is a great German city, but it is 
nothing more. It is the tongue and the 
hand of Germany, — hardly its brain and 
heart, — but its influence is not great 
beyond the German Empire. It is in all 
things German, and a little provincial 
in being only North German, — staid, 
rather stolid, not so beautiful as it is 
substantial, not so cultured as it is rich, 
still bound by tradition, dreaming of war, 
and knowing more of science than of art, 
more of utility than of beauty. It is am- 
bitious, very well content with itself, and 
progressive after its own fashion. Vienna 
is typically Austrian, which is to say 
South German. It does not even typify 
the various races whose capital it is. It 
is the fit seat of a feudal empire that 
has endured after the close of the epoch 
to which it belonged. It is held in lines 
of caste, which are gilded by gentility 
and culture, but which are none the less 
potent to limit its progress and stifle its 
advancement. It enjoys itself in pleas- 
ing manners of gayety that have come 
down from an older age; it is finished, 
accomplished, refined,—and it is de- 
caying and giving way in the world, ac- 
cording to the inevitable law, to more 
progressive rivals. It has not the adapt- 
ability nor the philosophy of Paris; it 
continues more Catholic than Rome, 
more conservative than Brittany, more 
feudal than remotest Silesia. It does not 
change as the world and the times change, 
and its chief interest is that it remains as 
a living embodiment of a civilization that 
in other lands has died. It is a greater 
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sister to Toledo and Venice, but it is in no 
sense a great World City. And so, after 
viewing the cities, it might be said that he 
who does not dwell in Paris is a village 
dweller. 

It is Paris alone of the ancient cities 
that has kept step with the march of the 
ages. It retains some of the walls and 
towers of the ancient architectures that 
existed coeval with its ancient systems, 
yet it has gone from their epochs as it has 
gone from the systems they contained. 
And the monuments that stand from the 
older ages serve as reminders to the great 
city of the glories it has achieved, of the 
evils it has endured and conquered, of the 
sins it hasdone, and of the penances it has 
done for its sins. For Paris has sinned 
mightily, and it has done mighty penance. 
It might be likened to a great man, mar- 
velous in ability, incredible in strength 
both of sinew and spirit, who is yet er- 
raticand sometimes uncontrolled, who in- 
herits from the past not only the polish 
of all education and refinement. but also 
old savage strains of barbarity that some- 
times rise above his’ erudition and phi- 
losophy and cause him to return to the 
savagery in which his race was born. 
Paris has risen like a demon; it has rev- 
eled in blood like a fiend; it has gyrated 
in madness like a maniac. And yet even 
in its madnesses and its excesses it has 
been ever dominated by the great soul that 
sits enthroned within it, and that has 
always been potent to extract good from 
the evils it has done. It has risen in blind 
rage, but when it has done so an evil 
throne has been overturned or an ini- 
quitous system has been removed from 
among the shackles that bind humanity. 
Upon the ashes of its evils it has always 
builded new structures of good. Except 
the invention of printing and the dis- 
covery of America, the French Revolu- 
tion has been the most potent event for 
human advancement of which history 
tells; and its madnesses and its mighty 
beneficent after-results are typical of the 
fierceness and the wisdom of Paris. 

Certain esoteric schools believe that 
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the destiny and progress of the world is 
guided by certain good and wise beings 
called Mahatmas, who, from silent places 
of peace, send forth the thoughts and 
inspirations that cause humanity’s pro- 
gress. If one might draw a comparison 
from this belief, he might say that below 
the great Soul of Paris there exists and 
functions a band of lesser spirits who 
guide and direct the individual things 
that the great city stands for, — as pro- 
gress, freedom, science, art, and literature. 
And in order to come closer to the soul 
that guides all, it may be well to observe 
what these lesser divinities of the city are 
accomplishing. ‘The Spirit of Architec- 
ture in Paris, in times past, wrote as 
beautiful messages in stone as have been 
given to humanity since the decadence of 
Greece. It builded in the forms of Rome 
as well as did Rome itself. It inspired the 
Crusaders to carry the pointed arch of 
the Arabs home from the wars, and from 
that arch it created an architecture in 
which could be expressed all the passions 
of the human soul. It joined with Italy 
and produced the Renaissance. And then 
it slept. And it sleeps to-day, and in its 
seat sits a false Spirit of Architecture, 
that is cold, and hollow, and untrue, and 
arrogant, and pitiful, and wholly unlovely. 
The Eiffel Tower is one of its fruits, —a 
thing of strength and might, but with no 
softness in its soul, no grace in its spirit, 
and no beauty on its face. ‘The Grand 
Palace is another of its fruits, — and is 
a fit emblem of brazen self-assertion, of 
mock gentility, and of the flaunting of 
vulgar riches in theabashed face of Taste; 
it is worse than the Trocadero only in 
that it lays claim to being better. The 
new Hotel de Ville of Tours emanated 
from the false spirit that has usurped this 
throne in Paris, — and it, like the cold 
and soulless basilica of Montmartre, is 
so hideous as to be sinful. Archieolo- 
gists have grieved because they could find 
no traces of the private homes of Egypt. 
If they were as unlovely as the new villas 
that are springing up, like excrescences, 
in the suburbs of Paris, fate was kind to 
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hide all trace and memory of them. All 
this makes one incline to Hugo’s belief 
that books have killed architecture, as 
they are cheaper and easier mediums 
through which souls 
passions. But in times past the Spirit 
of Architecture in Paris has slumbered 
through generations only to awaken re- 
freshed and go forward to the accom- 
plishinent of truer and more beautiful 
things; and in time it may cast off the 
false forms that are created in its name 
and again build in truth and beauty. For 
a really rich mankind needs both books 
and architecture. 

To make again the esoteric compari- 
son, one might say that the Spirit of 
It is sending forth 
myriads of ill-formed things that can be 
the product only of a jaundiced eye and a 
hand unsteady from debauchery. And like 
any drunken thing, it takes itself most 
seriously. It produces weak things in 
discordant colors, paltry things without 
beauty of soul, trivial things without 
meaning or value, and then it blames the 
age because its work is not hailed as the 
emanation and product of genius. Paint- 
ing in Paris has become puerile, and al- 
most imbecile. But this now drunken 
Spirit of Painting was very sober and very 
sane through generations, and even in not 
olden times it inspired the eyes and hands 
of Greuze, and then of Millet and Diaz 
and Rousseau and Corot. It nodded and 
dozed before Puvis de Chavannes had 
learned all the message it tried to speak 
to him in sobriety; it was able to deliver 
its message almost intact to Lhermitte, — 
and then it maundered off into the drunk- 
en jargon that has been accepted as the 
code and the creed of almost all of those 
who came after. 

And so with all who sit in the thrones 


‘an express their 


Painting is drunk. 


of the artistic section of this brotherhood; 
all slunber, or are mad, or have sunk into 
A very little 
good sculpture is done, — more literary, if 


dotage, or are drunken. 


such an expression may be used, than 
artistic; and wholly impotent to stand 
against the armies of mediocre things that 
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rise up, like dragon’s teeth, to contend 
the ground with it. The lustres and har- 
monies that once dwelt there have escaped 
from the tapestries that are now woven; 
the geometrical lines of the great iron 
tower have also invaded the potter’s 
wheel; Boule is almost a forgotten name, 
and is wholly a forgotten influence; and 
since Hugo and Renan —and with the 
exception of Maeterlinck — the Spirit of 
Letters has for the most of the time sulked 
in its tent. But such vagaries and lapses 
have occurred before, yet have always 
been followed by periods of renewed ex- 
cellence. And there are earnest things still 
at work in Paris, — earnest and potent 
members of its Inner Brotherhood who 
are still striving and bringing forth. ‘The 
Spirit of Science sleeps not nor rests. 
Tt works with patience, and it produces 
progress and aids evolution., All the sci- 
ences are progressive in Paris, from the 
humanitarian science of the physicians to 
the sciences that penetrate the heavens 
and the molecules. Philosophy — also 
awake and alert — guides the hand of 
Science, and gives it counsels, so it offers 
to the world only what it can demonstrate 
and prove. And the spirits of the more 
homely and more necessary arts of Gov- 
ernment, Commerce, Finance, and In- 
dustry, —and it must still be added, War, 
—are alert, keen, progressive, and suc- 
cessful. 

And over all of these things there 
reigns that mystic, intangible Soul of 
Paris, that soul that permeates the great 
city and its people and its nation, that 
soul which has expressed itself in the peo- 
ple’s history, literature, art, science, and 
progress. And if we are able to approach 
closely to this soul, and to discern what is 
the inmost thing that dominates it and 
for which it stands, I believe we shall find 
that thing to be defined in the words Hu- 
man Advancement, — the betterment of 
the condition of mankind. It was Paris 
that first killed the dragon of feudalism; 
it was Paris that overturned the despotic 
and cruel throne that had reared itself 
upon the quivering hearts of the masses; 
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it was Paris that first dared to claim for 
humanity the rights of free thought and 
free speech, -- and Paris was the teacher 
of Paine and Franklinand Jefferson. And 
it is from this Soul of Paris that to-day 
wre going forth the words that direct a 
battle against older servitudes of human- 
ity, — that battle being waged to enforce 
the edict of ‘Thou shalt not bind the fet- 
ters of dogma and forced belief upon in- 
fancy and youth!” Not only is freedom 
promised and given to men and women, 
to classes and divisions of society, but it 
is being claimed for defenseless children, 
and for generations yet unborn. This 
Soul of Paris cares not what men believe, 
and it denies them no freedom of belief 
or of right action; but it does deny the 
right of men to deprive the new genera- 
tions of freedom of belief by arbitrarily 
fixing their own in the minds of others 
before maturity. The Soul of Paris has 
spoken on this matter; and who will pre- 
dict that its edict will not be obeyed? It 
may not always be wise in the weapons 
it chooses for its warfare, or fortunate in 
the instruments selected to perform its 
work; but its work will be done, and -— 
to borrow the motto of its antagonist 
“The end will justify the means.” And 
in France — the first of the Western na- 
tions — it will not be long until men 
may really and actually search for, and 
live in accordance with, beliefs that will 
truthfully harmonize with the dictates of 
their own consciences, — and not meet 
with ostracism therefor. 

It is from this mythical and yet existent 
Soul of Paris that much of the progress 
known in the Western world has ema- 
nated. And as we study the mandates it 
has given forth, and as we analyze the ef- 
fects that have followed its teachings, we 
find them to be good, and to stand always 
for the betterment of the condition of the 
human race, for the advancement and 
enlightenment of human society, for the 
progress of human institutions toward 
good, and, above all, for the evolution 
of the individual. And if there may be 
said to be a text to the inner and most 
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sacred creed of this Soul of Paris, if there 
may be said to be one right which above 
all others it esteems as being founded 
upon an eternal verity, and which it con- 
siders to be its chiefest mission to promul- 
gate and enforce, I think that it would not 
read, “Be content with the station and the 
class in which fate has placed you,” nor 
“All men are born free and equal,” but 
that it would be the definition of the goal 
of all true progress and the aim of all 
true civilization, and that it would read, 
“Equality of opportunity shall be free to 
all.” And in this, its inmost word, not yet 
fully enunciated, it is speaking anew the 
thought differently spoken but with the 
same meaning by Plato, by Napoleon, by 
the founders of the American Republic, 
—and by philosophy and science. 


IN 
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Will you analyze this promise that the 
future is uttering through the Soul of 
Paris? I do not think that its realization 
would have the definition of anarchy, or 
of any form of socialism now advocated, 
but that it is the definition and descrip- 
tion of the chiefest birthright of all men. 
If it is ever realized it will harmonize with 
the law of the Survival of the Fittest, — 
and it will not burden the capable with 
the weak. 

And so one turns from his contempla- 
tion of the dominating Soul of this great 
World City with a renewed conviction 
that humanity is advancing, with a re- 
newed confidence in the saneness of the 
purpose of things, —- with a renewed be- 
lief that God’s world was made for the 
world’s people and for all of its people 


A SANDY GARDEN 


BY ARTHUR COLTON 


A WHITE squall broke from the east- 
ward, and ripped loose the canvas that 
had been dropped but not secured. ‘The 
air was full of spray and slanting rain. 
The little yacht, no larger than a catboat, 
drove helplessly on the breakers. 

When the firmament comes down with 
a shout, and the sea rises to meet it, and 
the sands are hidden by the breakers, 
on which one’s boat drives helplessly, the 
world looks somewhat less indifferently 
predestined. It occurred to the solitary 
navigator that, while life might be a heavy 
and an unintelligible thing, he did not 
wish to let it go. 

He tied a towline around his waist, 
plunged into the surf and undertow, 
came at last to the sands, then shook the 
water from his eyes, and laughed. The 
little yacht filled and foundered behind 
him. It took some hours of labor to work 
her into the foam beyond the crash of the 
surf. He keeled, emptied, and heaved her, 


on rollers of driftwood and spar, above 
the tide line. 

Past noon, and seaward toward Nan- 
tucket the low clouds were driving level, 
but the sun was now hot overhead. He 
spread wet properties to dry among the 
sand dunes, which lay in low menacing 
line, like forts for defense of the inland 
country from the sea. ‘The flat yellow 
beach ran east and west, curbing away 
from sight. The dunes ran parallel to the 
beach, and, parallel to the dunes, a forest 
of evergreens and stunted pines hid be- 
hind it whatever habitations there might 
be onthe seaboard. He climbed from dune 
to dune, looking for signs of them, and 
came upon a path. It led through scant 
growths in warm hollows, and he fol- 
lowed it to the wood’s edge. There began 
a straight gravel and sand walk laid neat- 
ly with bordering stones. It shimmered 
and led away into the green gloom. With 
the glare of the sunlight on the sands, the 
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woods for some time were in deep twilight 
to his eyes; but even if the walk had not 
been visible by its whiteness against the 
bed of needles, he could still have fol- 
lowed it by the bordering stones and by 
the feeling of the gravel under his feet. It 
was wide and straight, such as might be 
in a tended garden of clipped boxwood 
borders and trim beds, rather than astray 
in a forest of wind-stunted pines. 

“Tt looks like a path with intentions,” 
he thought. “I don’t mind following one 
that leads somewhere; this one looksas if 
it led somewhere. An irresponsible squall 
blew me at it with some accuracy. That 
looks like a gate ahead.” 

Was his, after all, he thought, perhaps 
only the common experience of a man 
when his first youth is over? One comes 
upon a place of negations. Friends have 
fallen away each to his separate plod- 
ding path. The zest of the morning is 
gone; the eager questions are weary of 
their no answers; there is little honor that 
is unstained in the market-place. Cui 
bono ? heasks, — grows restless of his rest- 
less ways. He goes seeking companion- 
ship of sand and sea and firmament, try- 
ing to shake off the memory of men furi- 
ous in the market-place, of women whose 
delight was in their empty hours, of all 
his own days behind him half furious and 
half empty. Sand and sea and firmament 
there are around, but of life, that unin- 
telligible thing, they offer no interpreta- 
tion. “What shapest thou in the world ?” 
they seem to say. “It was shaped long 
ago, huge, indifferent, and predestined.” 
It seems an omen to consider, however 
idly, if one is stormi-driven, and in a wild 
wind-stunted forest comes on an ordered 
walk, so laid that one can follow it even 
with eyes closed, and leading to a visible 
gate with brick pillars. 

He drew nearer the pillared gateway. 
At that moment he heard a voice calling 
distantly in the woods aside. He stopped 
and listened. 

“Stephen!” it called. 

He turned toward it into the woods, 
and listened again. 
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“Stephen!” 

The evergreen trunks grew thickly with 
low branches, and the ground was car- 
peted deep with their needles. [He went 
on, thinking, “There ’s another per- 
turbed spirit abroad. It’s not calling me.” 

A young girl sat on the needles under 
a low pine, where thin threads of sunlight 
came through. Her face was turned to- 

yard him, and her eyes were closed. 

“Why, you are not Stephen!” she said. 

“T’m just as much at your service.” 

She hesitated. 

“Do you see the gate?” 

“TI saw one a moment ago.” 

“Please take my hand.” 

She stood up; her eyes remained closed ; 
she smiled brightly and explained, — 

“You see, I am blind.” 

They went slowly through the thick 
woods toward the path. 

“Sometimes when I leave the path I 
forget where it is, and have to wait till 
they miss me. They’ve been a long time 
missing me to-day.” She laughed, and 
added, “Perhaps it wasn’t so long, but 
it seemed so. Once it blew and rained 
on the trees, then I wondered why they 
did n’t come. How long ago was it when 
it rained ?” 

“T’ve been in the surf and my watch 
has stopped. It must have been some 
hours,” he said; and thought, “Four or 
five at least,’ and wondered. 

She spoke again. “You have had 
trouble, have n’t you?” 

“My boat went ashore in the squall.” 

“But you liked that!” she cried. “I 
don’t mean that. It must have been be- 
fore. There is something in your voice 
that remembers, but it does n’t remember 
being frightened. It remembers being 
sad.” 

They came to the gravel walk while he 
spoke of the sudden squall that had over- 
come his careless seamanship, and of the 
plunge through the surf that had saved 
the boat. 

“T’m so glad you came!” she cried, 
stopping and stretching out her other 
hand. “Are n’t you glad?” 
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As to such quaint trustfulness of mo- 
tion and question, he thought them ex- 
plained by her misfortune and the experi- 
ences that go with it. When chance is 
cruel, one’s fellow men turn kind. But it 
seemed as well to make haste to give him- 
self an identity. 

“My name is Philip Arbiter. I’m a 
harmless person of no consequence,” he 
suid, “whom you don’t know.” 

“Oh, but I think I do!” she said. 
Then with hesitation, “I think so.” 

Here they came to the brick gateway. 
Within was a garden with sandy paths, 
boxwood borders, neat beds of geraniums, 
and lilac bushes along the walks. It was 
full of the scent of lilacs. A large house of 
warm red brick stood beyond it, and on 
the porch was an old man with the sun- 
light on his head, which had fallen for- 
ward as he sat sunken in his armchair. 

“Do you see any one?” she asked. 

“There is some one who seems asleep 
in a chair on the porch.” 

“That is my grandfather. Stephen 
is the gardener and coachman, and all 
the rest that he can be,” she explained. 
“He must have gone to the village, and 
Annette has forgotten. She is Stephen’s 
wife, and they take care of us. Grand- 
father is General Cope, and I’m Lydia 
Cope. He is very old and not well. We 
two are all that belong to each other now. 
We 'll let him sleep, poor grandfather, 
won’t we, if you don’t mind waiting? 
Do you, now you know about us? He is 
so old, he sleeps a great deal.” 

She led the way accurately to a bench 
overhung by the wall lilacs, and he sat on 
the sandy gravel in the sun, and looked at 
her face, which was healthy with open air, 
sea wind, and pine woods. Her forehead 
was low and wide, her hair a quiet brown; 
her mouth was thin-lipped and delicate, 
now smiling and now changing swiftly its 
expression, as if, the eyes being darkened, 
those shadows of mood and thought that 
glimmer and flash and sleep in the eyes 
of the seeing had fled thither with their 
tremulous confessions and reserves. She 
seemed eager to talk and listen, happy 
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with relief from solitude and fear, and 
with the excitement of a visitor brought 
by the wind and sea. 

“Oh, I knew by your voice that you 
would be kind, just as I knew you had been 
sad, and were not Stephen. Stephen’s 
voice is soft but not true, because he is a 
servant and can’t be cross when he wants 
to, perhaps, poor Stephen! He steps as 
if some one were watching him, and you 
step as if you did n’t care if there were. 
One can’t tell how Annette steps, because 
she starches her skirts so noisily. Just 
after the storm something came toward 
me in the woods stepping like Stephen, 
and I called, but it went away. So it 
could n’t have been Stephen. It could n’t 
have been any person. It must have been 
a dog from the village. You see I have to 
know things by listening.” 

Two sounds would seem to be forever 
abroad in the sandy garden, — where the 
flowers only grew on the lilac bushes and 
in the watered and fertilized beds, — two 
sounds, the beat of the sea on the resonant 
shore, like the sound of a low drum or the 
groaning of stringed instruments, and the 
wind continually in the pines. 

The old general still sat motionless 
with head hung forward. Arbiter looked 
at him narrowly. 

General Cope’s had been a familiar 
name to him in years past. Arbiter tried 
to remember in what battles of the Civil 
War the name had appeared, and recalled 
them dimly. He remembered better some 
fifteen years back, when he was a boy in 
his father’s house, seeing there one Cap- 
tain Morris Cope, with his daughter, a 
little wisp of a child in a black frock. 
This was just before Captain Cope went 
to his regiment in the West, and was 
killed among the mountains. He seemed 
to remember, too, hearing later that the 
child had become blind, and that no one 
else was left of the general’s family; but 
even these things he remembered some- 
what dimly. 

So that was old General Cope. He 
seemed very motionless and pale in the 
glare of the sunlight, some hundreds of 
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yards away across the geraniumsand box- 
wood. And this was Morris’s daughter 
Lydia, who was saying, — 

— “To listen and listen. When you 
listen so long in the dark, you hear sounds 
inside of sounds. There are the sea, and 
the wind in the pines. Sometimes I think 
that the sea is the sound of all the people 
in the world complaining, and I pick out 
the different voices; and then I think the 
wind is the voices of messengers saying 
it will be better by and by, and I wonder 
how it is that the sea is never comforted 
and the wind never discouraged. Tell me, 
— your voice soundsas if you remembered 
— remembered something, — did I hear 
it once when I could see you? Do you 
remember ?”” 

“TI remember Captain Cope and his 
little daughter. ‘They came to my father’s 
house, and she rode my big dog in Wash- 
ington Square. Then they went away. I 
never saw them but once. You are that 
little Lydia ?” 

She drew a breath of relief. 

“Yes. Then I was right. But I was 
wrong about Stephen.” 

She seemed to puzzle over the last, and 
fell silent. 

“So we are old friends,” he said. 

“Are n’t you glad ?” 

“Yes. Partly because when we were 
friends before, it was a time when I was 
glad of a variety of things, and sure of 
them.” 

“I remember your voice, somehow, 
better than the name. Was I very little ?” 

“Rather, to remember it at all now.” 

“Tt was pleasanter then, and one re- 
members all one can, when there isn’t 
so much since.” 


“Pleasanter! Yes, it was pleasanter 
then; ”’ he went on after some silence, “‘ be- 
sause now it seems to me that every one 
is blind in a way, and walks with the feet 
of the blind, and has only the instincts 
of the blind to guide him. Sometimes he 
discovers this, and finds himself all astray 


in very bewildering woods. He hears 
mysterious steps that come near and go 
away without helping him. I think it was 
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I who was lost in the woods to-day. You 
discovered that I was foolish enough to 
be depressed, did n’t you? Perhaps, after 
all, you were leading me when I seemed 
to be leading you. Would you be glad if 
that were so?” 

“Yes.” 

“Would you? Why?” 

“T don’t know. It is n’t living to have 
everything done for you. Does n’t to live 
mean doing things ?” 

“Doing things! That’s what I’ve been 
about this long time, doing business, do- 
ing pastime, doing everything. I didn’t 
find it so. But where would you lead me, 
if you undertook it? To listen to old 
Nature’s voices, to feel one’s self answer- 
ing in the same language, to brood and 
dream, to build a world within and people 
it with shadows? Is that to live?” 

‘Nov’ 

“What is it, then?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Perhaps General Cope could tell us. 
He ‘had his world as in his time.’ In his 
time men heard oracles and acted too. 
We’re busy enough now, but we don’t 
generally notice it’s for nothing in partic- 
ular. Some people say, ‘Turn in on your- 
self and you'll find what you look for;’ 
and other people say, ‘Go out of your- 
self, and keep busy, and you'll find it.’ 
But if neither 
do?” 

**T don’t know.’ 

“Why, we’ve come by as different 
roads as possible. We've explored them 
to the limit, and we are reporting that 
neither of them is living at all. What do 
we want?” 

“T don’t know.” 

He glanced up, noticing the break in her 
voice. She seemed to droop, as if under 
too heavy a weight, and stretched out her 
hand. The unconscious appeal of the ha- 
bitual motion moved him to compunc- 
tion for his half idle talk, the chance over- 
flow of his melancholy, which melancholy 
was perhaps after all but a passing phase 


is true what shall we 


’ 


of his period of life, the normal phenome- 
non of a transition stage. If life was un- 
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fair to us, we might be fair to each other. 
The situation was unfair. 

In the silence following he turned back 
again to look at the old general, who 
seemed to sleep in an odd posture, so 
sunken, his white head hung forward. 
Arbiter got to his feet suddenly. A sus- 
picion and a conviction came over him, 
with two distinct shocks. 

“I’m hungry enough for casual pi- 
racy,” he said. “Are you?” 

“We ’ll find Annette. Oh, feel where 
the sun is! It must be past noon!” 

“Let me do it. Will you wait here?” 

ies. 

He walked quickly up the sandy path 
to the porch, and there bent over, looked 
into the fine bowed-down face, lifted the 
large hand white and bony, and laid it 
down. He looked about him, and listened, 
and heard only the vague sounds of the 
surf, and the wind that blew sea scents 
into the lilac-scented garden. He saw only 
the sandy paths, the boxwood and gera- 
niums, and Lydia sitting with closed eyes 
and folded hands under the hedge of pur- 
ple lilacs. The general had died in his 
sleep, it would seem, by the peace on his 
face, and that many hours since, — some 
time during the morning. The body was 
quite cold. 

He closed the general’s eyelids, and 
stood loeking back and forth between 
him and Lydia. 

“T don’t know about this soft-footed 
Stephen and starched Annette,” he 
thought. He went into the house softly. 
In the hall was an old standing clock. A 
stair with carved banisters mounted from 
the hall. He went on from empty room 
to empty room of the large quiet house. 
Parlor, dining-room, and library were 
immaculate and ordered. The sunlight 
sifted through their stiff white curtains, 
hanging motionless, for the windows were 
closed. A driveway in the shadow of the 
farther side of the house was still wet 
with the late rain. The bedrooms were 
bright and fresh, with open windows. 
The third floor seemed to have been oc- 
cupied by Stephen and Annette. 
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In all the bedrooms were signs of hasty 
ransacking. Something had been hur- 
riedly searched for. On the driveway 
were marks of hoof and wheel made since 
the rain. In the library was a small steel 
safe. Arbiter pulled on the combination 
knob. The door came smoothly open, 
and the drawers were empty. 

“Careless of Stephen,” he thought, 
and went exploring in the kitchen. “I 
wonder if he got enough to pay for ex- 
patriation. Annette seems to have been 
an irreproachable housekeeper.” 

He pictured them to himself, the prim 
respectful couple; he fancied this secre- 
tive Stephen coming on the porch, re- 
spectfully observing the old soldier sleep- 
ing his last placid sleep, and being struck 
with the advantage of the circumstances. 
He withdraws respectfully, the discreet 
Stephen, consults with Annette, who 
comes out and observes for herself, re- 
spectfully but starchily. Into the woods 
by the stone-bordered walk then goes 
Stephen, soft-footed; sees Lydia forlorn 
under her dripping pine. “Stephen!” 
she calls. ‘Tiptoes out again Stephen, and 
finds Annette busy. Away with them 
then, whither is no particular matter. To 
the devil in course of time. Bon voyage 
then, Stephen and Annette! A low-lived 
world, toward which one had to be blind 
in order to be innocent, or some hard- 
fighting soldier in order to die honorably, 
with the sunlight on a white head. At 
least something of this kind appeared to 
have been the case with Stephen and 
Annette. 

Arbiter came out again on the porch, 
carrying a pitcuer and glasses. The sun 
hung southwestward over the woods. 
Their shadow fell over the lilac hedge 
and brick gate, over the geranium beds, 
and nearly to the steps of the porch. Yel- 
low butterflies fluttered over the gera- 
niums. Lydia sat with her hands folded 
on her knees, quiet like the lilac blossoms 
that hung above her head. There were 
more things hanging over her head than 
seemed right. When they fell, they would 
knock the foundations from under her 
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life, and bring it down with a crash, unless 
one built something under it first to take 
the place. 

“TI suppose that’s my business,” he 
thought. Seeing that the squall had 
blown him at the wood walk with such 
accuracy, likely it was some gray fate, or 
the spirits of Lydia’s dead friends looking 
after her still, watching her as they had 
done in their lives, — Captain Cope, for 
instance, or the dead general, who in a 
moment, in the twinkling of an eye, had 
become a restless spirit blown around 
the pendent, huge, predestined, indifferent 
world, and so become able to use personal 
influence with an irresponsible squall 
blowing over Nantucket; who was quiet 
and peaceful enough now in the flesh, 
but in the spirit must be anxious as to 
what was going to be done about it. What 
was going to be done about it? 

He set the pitcher softly on the gravel, 
sat down on the steps, and stared down 
the path which ran undeviating out of 
the brick gate, and through the woods, 
to where in due distance it would cease 
among the sand dunes, where his scat- 
tered properties must be well dried by 
this time, where the little yacht lay side 
over on the beach, and the sea beat its 
summoning drum, and seaward the little 
waves danced on the long swells, and the 
islands were far away, hazy,and anchored 
in the rocking sea. There the steamers 
went by from city to city. 

Love, one supposed, might be a plant 
that would grow if one tended it, like 
geraniums, watered, and set about with 
boxwood borders; if one put pine woods 
between it and reckless sea winds, and 
insisted on its growing. She was very 
sweet and gentle, saintly perhaps as peo- 
ple sometimes become who are set apart 
by misfortune, very full of mysterious in- 
stincts, undiscoverable things. One must 
build around her first, or else the sea 
would break over the geranium beds, in- 
stead of being but a melancholy sound, 
an endless and inconclusive debaie. 

One must choose. Choices were brief, 
and endless too, like the ridges of water- 
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sheds, where fallen rains are split, and 
go splashing away to different eternities. 
Why, perhaps, not so different. They 
might all come to one in theend. But they 
travel different countries the meanwhile. 
One could n’t debate this thing long now. 
One must put up that bulwark without 
delay. 

“TI take it there’s only one kind that 
would do the work,” he thought. 

He took up the pitcher and went down 
the sandy path, and came to the lilacs. 

“Your Stephen and Annette seem to 
have gone out, both of them; but I found 
the pantry and took liberties with it, — 
one pitcher of milk, some remarkable bis- 
cuits, four apples, — very nice liberties. 
The general—looks as if his dreams were 
pleasant.” 

By the sudden change in her face he 
saw that he had not allowed well for that 
sensitive ear, to which all voices and 
sounds were composite and revealing. 

“What is it?” she asked quickly. 
“What has happened ?” 

“Why, this has happened to me. It 
comes in the shape of a question. Do you 
think, if happiness doesn’t lie either 
within us or without us, it might lie be- 
tween us? There are people who say love 
is a great medicine between men and wo- 
men,a kind of traveler’s vade mecum for a 
journey in the world. They say, too, it’s 
a plant that grows to a wonder, if one 
tends to it, morning and noon and night 
If I lend you my eyes for the rest of time, 
will you lend me yours? They see where 
mine don’t. If I promise to tend the 
plant morning and noon and night, will 
you promise to help? We won’t be alone 
then. We'll have each other whatever 
happens.” ; 

“What do you — But I’m blind! I 
shall always be blind!” 

“Tf you were n’t, you would n’t need 
me. Or would you? Your need is my 
salvation. That’s a cryptic saying. I’ll 
explain by and by. Oh well, by and by 
will look after itself, I dare say. Just now 
there’s milk in our pitcher and bread in 
our hands. Are you glad I came?” 
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Wes.” 

“Why, soam I. This road looks as if it 
led somewhere.” 

He watched her lips, wondering what 
undiscovered things were veiled by the sin- 
gle word she had spoken quietly, what 


THE MISSIONARY 
BY 


Wirs the rising tide of American in- 
terest in China, the unsatisfactory condi- 
tion of our relations with that great and 
ancient nation, with the general unrest 
there, which is the inevitable consequence 
of movements toward a new and modern 
life, and the local and sporadic outbreaks 
of violence incident to such unrest, one 
hears again the old and familiar ery that 
the missionaries are responsible for at 
least the larger portion of the varied forms 
of hostility exhibited toward foreigners. 
Their persistent and impertinent at- 
tempts to force an alien and undesired 
religion upon the Chinese are, so it is con- 
fidently asserted, peculiarly offensive to 
officials and people alike, a hindrance 
to trade, and a menace to peaceful rela- 
tions. The Boxer movement, it is pointed 
out, was an attempt, vain in result, to 
throw off the hateful missionary incubus, 
to rid the Chinese of a body of unwel- 
come interlopers who defamed their an- 
cient and cherished forms of belief, — 
which are as good as ours, some will add, 

and who sought to supplant them with 
another, wholly unsuited to their mental 
and spiritual conformation. The loss of 
life in that Boxer movement, confined al- 
most wholly to missionaries and native 
converts, together with several more re- 
cent exhibitions of violence in which mis- 
sionaries alone have suffered, are cited 
as full evidence of the correctness of this 
conclusion. 

It might be pointed out that the Boxer 
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secret altars lay behind the veil, with 
choirs and smoking censers, a whole reli- 
gion with its own peculiar faith and ritual. 

“You are like one of the Beatitudes, 
Lydia. Do you know, it’s half past four 
by the clock in the hall.” 


IN CHINA 


CHESTER HOLCOMBE 


uprising was an abortive attempt to drive 
all foreigners of every class from China, 
and thus to save the Empire from par- 
tition and distribution among the great 
cormorant Powers of Europe, — which 
was believed to be the distinct purpose 
and inevitable result of the continued pre- 
sence of foreigners there ; that, in fact, 
missionaries formed the only class of alien 
residents who had no part in the develop- 
ment of such a fear and frenzy; that they 
suffered most because they alone of all 
alien classes had established themselves 
at remote parts of the interior, in close 
touch with the people, and out of reach 
of battleship, cruiser, or any other means 
of defense or place of refuge. In a general 
raid against all foreigners, the missionary 
was first attacked because he was first at 
hand, and, to put it frankly and truth- 
fully, he suffered because he was in or 
part of bad company; not because he was 
a missionary, but for the crime, in Chinese 
eyes, of being a foreigner. 

So too, in response to the charge of at- 
tempting to force an alien and inappro- 
ptiate form of belief upon a people well 
suited to and with their own, it might be 
said that, in the entire history of mis- 
sionary effort in China, or in other parts of 
the Far East, nothing even remotely ap- 
proaching the exercise of force has been 
attempted. To talk to persons who choose 
to listen, to throw wide the doors of chap- 
els where natives who desire may hear 
the Christian faith explained and urged 
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upon their attention, to sell at half cost 
or to give the Bible and Christian litera- 
ture freely to those who may care to read 
them, to heal the sick, without cost, who 
come for medical treatment, to instruct 
children whose parents are desirous that 
they should receive education, — surely 
none or all of these constitute methods or 
practices to which the word force may be 
applied under any allowable use of the 
English language. And this, thus briefly 
summarized, constitutes the entire body 
of missionary effort in China. ‘To put it 
in another form, there is no difference 
between the work of pioneer preachers in 
the far West, that of laborers or “settle- 
ment workers” in the slums of great 
cities, or of eloquent pastors of wealthy 
and fashionable churches in the Back 
Bay district of Boston or Fifth Avenue 
in New York, and that done by mission- 
aries in China. If the last-named force 
the acceptance of Christianity upon their 
hearers, then so do all the others. The 
work is absolutely identical in charac- 
ter and method, differentiated from the 
others only by simple forms of presenta- 
tion in order to reach the more effectively 
minds wholly unfamiliar with the truths 
presented. ‘Those who assert that Chris- 
tianity is wholly unsuited to the Chinese 
character, that the Chinese will not and 
cannot become sincere and loyal Chris- 
tians, are most respectfully referred to the 
long list of native martyrs, of both sexes 
andall ages, who readily and gladly gave 
up their lives in the Boxer movement, 
rather than abjure the Christian faith. 
It might further be added that unselfish 
men and devoted women, enthusiastic in 
what appears, to them at least, to be a 
great cause, who are ready to expatriate 
themselves and to abandon all their am- 
bitions and their lives to its promotion 
in foreign lands, have as good a right to 
carry out their self-sacrificing wishes, to 
enter China and do their chosen work 
there by all proper methods, as have their 
fellow citizens who seek the same Empire 
in order to win a fortune by dealing in 
cotton goods, kerosene, silk, tea, or pos- 
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sibly in opium. They have precisely. the 
same right, no greater and no less, to the 
protection and sympathetic assistance of 
their own government as any other class 
of citizens. To more than this, American 
missionaries have never made claim. 

Beyond these brief and general state- 
ments, intended to correct certain widely 
prevalent misconceptions of fact, and to 
clear the ground for what is to follow, it 
is not the purpose of this article to de-. 
nounce or defend evangelistic work in 
China or the presence of missionaries 
there. With the quality of the work done, 
the doctrines taught, or the agencies em- 
ployed, this paper has nothing to do. 
After all, it is a matter of comparatively 
trifling importance what fellow foreign- 
ers may think of missionaries or mission- 
ary work on the other side of the world. 
Their approval or condemnation counts 
for little: What the Chinese themselves 
think, what is their attitude and that of 
their government toward the enterprise, 
are questions of vastly greater moment. 
To answer these questions from a purely 
secular standpoint, to deal with the mis- 
sionary enterprise as a factor in the mod- 
ernization of China, to explain the exact 
attitude and policy of the Imperial gov- 
ernment toward it and the causes of fric- 
tion, constantly growing more rare, be- 
tween its promoters and Chinese officials 
and people, these together constitute the 
motive of this article. Neither conjecture 
nor hearsay will form the basis of con- 
clusions reached, but facts gained through 
a long and necessarily close study of the 
missionary question in China, innumer- 
able discussions, and much practical ex- 
perience in the adjustment of so-called 
“missionary cases.” 

In any effort to gain a correct under- 
standing of this or other questions which 
affect our relations with the Chinese, 
certain characteristics of the race should 
be kept carefully in mind. They are an 
intellectual people, and possessed of fully 
the average amount of shrewd common 
sense, intermingled with some ancient 
and crude superstitions, which serve as a 
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variant. With the single exception of the 

“mperor, their officials of all grades, 
from the highest to the lowest, are of and 
chosen from the people themselves, and 
local self-government exists there to an 
extent not seen elsewhere. In China the 
people are, in fact, masters of the situation, 
and a spirit of sturdy democracy is every- 
where evident. They judge men or na- 
tions, much as we do, by what they do 
rather than what theysay. Hence in any 
given conditions or circumstances, if we 
infer Chinese feelings or conduct from 
what our own would be in the same situa- 
tion, we shall not go far wrong, always, 
however, bearing the fact in mind that 
they are more patient than we. 

Then it is necessary to keep certain 
facts of Chinese history in plain sight. 
The first knowledge which the Chinese 
had of the Western world, by which is 
meant Western Europe and America, 
came through buccaneering expeditions, 
or piratical attacks, as they would now 
be called, upon the Chinese coasts by the 
Dutch, Portuguese, French, and Span- 
iards. In more modern times, barely sev- 
enty years ago in fact, the entering wedge 
to break open the barred doors of Chinese 
seclusion was driven home by the military 
power of Great Britain mainly in order to 
force a market for Indian opium, of which 
that Christian government held a mono- 
poly. From that day to this every form 
of foreign enterprise in China, irrespec- 
tive of character or nationality, has been 
tainted with opium and hindered by the 
hatred, suspicion, and contempt engen- 
dered by the eventual success of this 
monstrous scheme to despoil China in 
brain, body, and pocket, for the sake of 
gain to the exchequer of Great Britain. 
To this must be added more than sixty 
years of unjust and inexcusable diplo- 
macy, the exploitation of China to suit 
the rival ambitions and satisfy the ever 
growing greed of the great European 
Powers, robberies of its territory upon 
every border, and a consistent disregard 
of every claim which the Chinese might 
put forward to the ownership of their 
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own territory and the management of 
their own affairs. Most clearly it inust be 
understood that, not the missionary in 
the cabin, but the opium and gunpowder 
in the hold, has fixed the hatred and estab- 
lished a permanent opposition among the 
Chinese toward all things foreign. Once 
for all, it must be most emphatically de- 
clared that, not Christian propagandism, 
but most unchristian policies and practices 
of aggression, dominance, and spoliation 
upon the part of certain governments of 
Europe brought about the horrors of the 
Boxer uprising. 

The earlier general treaties between 
China and foreign governments make no 
special concessions to any particular class 
of alien residents within the Empire. 
They are not recognized as merchants, 
missionaries, students, or travelers, but 
provided for en masse, as citizens or sub- 
jects of the government with which the 
treaty is negotiated. Our own government 
is particularly careful upon this point, 
asking special favors for none, and exert- 
ing its efforts, when occasion arises, for its 
people as American citizens only. It is 
not permitted even to state the calling or 
avocation of the bearer of a passport, and 
though the request has often been made 
by Chinese officials that this be done in 
the case of missionaries in order that 
special protection and assistance be af- 
forded them, it has been necessary to 
refuse the request as contrary to statute 
or regulation. The missionary possesses 
only such privileges, exemptions, and 
immunities under treaty, as are granted 
to his fellow alien of every other class and 
occupation. The right to reside, acquire 
property, and to pursue his calling at 
certain specified centres of population, 
mostly upon the sea-coast, and to travel 
freely under passport, throughout the in- 
terior, covers all to which he is entitled 
under the official pledge and seal of the 
Imperial government of China. 

Yet, from the inception of what may be 
termed modern missionary enterprise in 
China, the missionaries have gone be- 
yond this narrow limit of favor, gone 
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beyond the treaty ports, until now they 
can be found in every province and in 
nearly every large city. Even in many 
mud-walled villages and rurel hamlets 
missionary families are now to be found 
quietly and permanently established in 
homes, in close touch and intimate asso- 
ciation with the native residents. ‘This 
special favor, unobtainable by any other 
alien class in the Empire, has assured- 
ly not been won either through any exer- 
cise of governmental force or diplomatic 
pressure. It has been slowly gained by 
the exercise of patience, tact, and discre- 
tion upon the part of the missionaries 
themselves, under the open eyes and with 
the tacit, though unspoken, consent of 
the Imperial authorities. In rare cases, 
missionaries have been driven out of in- 
terior points by local hostility; but in 
no instance has the Peking government 
demanded their withdrawal, or our own 
government urged their right of residence 
there. This successful missionary ex- 
pansion, as it may be called, speaks vol- 
umes for the wisdom and patient zeal of 
those who have accomplished it. It does 
more than this. It shows clearly a line 
of policy and procedure, which has now 
been consistently followed by the Im- 
perial authorities for more than forty 
years, and which may here be stated. The 
Emperor will neither force nor forbid the 
residence and labors of missionaries at 
any points beyond the treaty ports. But 
recognizing and appreciating the self- 
denying and philanthropic character of 
missionary effort, he will gladly permit 
those engaged in it to establish themselves 
throughout the interior, wherever they 
may be able to do so with the consent 
and good will of the people of the locality. 
It is not known that this well-established 
line of policy has been formulated and 
officially communicated to any foreign 
power. But it has been verbally declared 
to the writer by members of the Cabinet 
and other high authorities of the Empire, 
upon many occasions. 

It would not have been surprising if 
the Chinese authorities, while conceding 
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so great an advantage to missionaries, 
should have coupled with it a disclaimer 
of all responsibility for any mishaps, in- 
cluding mob violence, to which they 
might be subjected in seeking residence 
where they had no treaty right to be. But 
it has done nothing of the sort. It has 
never, within the knowledge of the writer, 
attempted to shirk full responsibility for 
the lives and property of American citi- 
zens in any part of the Empire, or to 
claim that missionaries, in establishing 
themselves in the interior, ran their own 
risks, took their lives into their own keep- 
ing, and must themselves bear any finan- 
cial losses which local opposition to their 
presence might entail upon them. The 
utmost in the nature of criticism or com- 
plaint that can justly be made upon Im- 
perial action in such cases, is that the 
Peking government would perhaps be 
more dilatory in making reparation in 
such a case than in one similar which 
might occur within the limits of a treaty 
port; that it appeared to regard the 
trouble somewhat in the light of a local 
quarrel between missionaries and popu- 
lace which should be adjusted by the local 
authorities. And advice, rather than or- 
ders, for punishment of offenders and in- 
demnity for losses, often appeared to be 
the limit to which the officials at the 
capital were willing to go. At the same 
time it must in justice be admitted that if 
the authorities of the Legation saw fit 
themselves to take the affair before the 
local officials, they never failed to secure 
ample reparation. Can as much be said 
regarding anti-Chinese mobs in the United 
States ? 

Aside from this most practical evidence 
of the appreciation and favor with which 
the government of China regards the 
missionary enterprise, there is a great 
mass of testimony from individuals high 
ia rank and authority throughout the 
Empire, all serving to show that this 
unselfish effort for the good of Chinese 
humanity has gained for itself an honored 
place in influential minds once suspicious 
of or openly hostile to it. Large donations 
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to mission hospitals and schools from 
official or wealthy Chinese, a great and 
rapidly increasing demand for Christian 
literature and educational works, special 
and unsolicited courtesy and assistance 
shown to missionaries, all these indicate 
that the day of Chinese opposition to 
missionary work among them has passed, 
and that, whatever may be the opinion of 
foreigners either resident in China or in 
their native lands, China itself, as repre- 
sented by the leaders of thought and 
public opinion in it, has recognized and 
accepted the missionary enterprise as 
one of the most important and useful 
factors in the creation and development 
of new life in that ancient and antique 
Empire. 

Not to mention other evidence to this 
fact, take one incident of recent occur- 
rence in the good city of Boston. ‘The 
Chinese Imperial government has _ re- 
cently dispatched two commissions, com- 
posed of officials of high rank and a nu- 
merous staff, to visit and study various 
important subjects in America and Eu- 
rope. When arrangements were being 
made for the visit of the first of these 
commissions to Boston, and a Jong list of 
points in or near the city which they 
might wish to see was submitted to them, 
among the first selected were the offices 
of the American Board, the parent of all 
foreign missionary organizations in the 
United States, and having large interests 
in that work in China. The selection of 
this active centre of foreign evangelistic 
effort was unguided and entirely spon- 
taneous. In their addresses and informal 
remarks during the visit to those offices, 
the commissioners expressed in un- 
qualified terms their appreciation and 
strong approval of the missionary enter- 
prise in China, and their gratitude for 
what had been and was being done there. 
“We know who are our friends,” said 
they again and again. Yet neither of the 
Chinese commissioners was a convert 
to Christianity, they were under no obli- 
gation to visit one of the headquarters of 
American missionary effort in China, or, 
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being there, to go beyond polite and non- 
committal remarks. Hence, and all the 
more, their declarations must in all fair- 
ness be taken as strong official endorse- 
ment and approval. 

With much the same feelings they ex- 
pressed their delight at what they saw 
at Wellesley College, and recognized in it 
the grander development of what Amer- 
ican women were attempting to do for 
the women of China. Speaking by the 
way, the treatment of the female sex is 
the darkest blot upon the civilization of 
China. A _ revolt against the earlier 
practices in this direction has already 
begun there, and probably nothing in 
the entire journey of this commission 
into foreign parts will work such imme- 
diate and lasting change for the better, as 
the visit to Wellesley. ‘To cite one other 
proof of Chinese official approval of the 
missionary enterprise: in the later com- 
mercial treaties, rendered necessary by 
the Boxer uprising, foreign missionary 
organizations are permitted to acquire 
real estate in all parts of the Empire, 
and “to erect such suitable buildings as 
may be required for carrying on their 
good work.” No similar concession has 
been made to any other class of alien 
residents, ‘Thus the voluntary and un- 
written policy long followed by the Em- 
peror has been formulated and shaped 
into a solemn engagement and pledge. 

To speak quite frankly and to the fact, 
for many years more unfriendly criticism 
and complaint of the presence of mis- 
sionaries and their work in China has 
been heard from foreigners, either like 
them alien residents in the Far East, or 
at home, than from Chinese officials or 
people. It has even been customary and 
the fashion with a certain class, which 
need not be more particularly described, 
in speaking of the missionary to prefix 
an offensive and condemnatory adjec- 
tive to the word. Regarding the opinions 
and judgments of such with all possible 
charity, they have been far more fearful 
of the evil results of all attempts to do 
good in far Cathay than have the Chinese 
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themselves. Upon the other hand, in 
many years of intimate official and friend- 
ly intercourse with all classes of Chinese 
in every part of the Empire, the writer 
has never heard even one complaint of 
or objection to the presence of American 
missionaries in China, or the character 
of their work. He has heard himself, and 
all other foreigners of every nationality 
and calling, cursed in most violent terms 
for having fastened the opium horror 
upon the Chinese race, and the suggestion 
made, in a paroxysm of anger and hate 
by some human wreck wrought by the 
drug, that foreigners “would do well to 
take away that awful curse before they 
had the impudence to talk to the Chinese 
about their Jesus.”’ But, aside from crazed 
and mistaken denunciation, no Chinaman 
within his hearing has had anything but 
pleasant words to speak regarding the mis- 
sionary enterprise, as conducted by Amer- 
icans, in his land. 

In the discussion of particular “ mis- 
sionary cases,” as they are called, and by 
which is meant cases of complaints made 
by missionaries of interference with them 
in their work,— interference which some- 
times took the form of mob violence,— 
Chinese officials have complained, in 
most courteous language, of the indiscreet 
methods or conduct of particular mis- 
sionaries. Yet this complaint has never 
been so strong as the writer would him- 
self have used, and has been invariably 
coupled with a hearty approval and high 
appreciation of the work of the mission- 
ary body as a whole. 

It would be idle to deny or ignore the 
fact that cases of serious friction between 
the natives and foreign missionaries have 
arisen in the past and are still of less 
frequent occurrence. By far the largest 
percentage of such most unfortunate 
conflicts has been caused by the unwise 
and improper interference of missionaries 
between their native converts and the 
Chinese authorities, or by the assump- 
tion of civil rank and authority by mis- 
sionaries. Since, in the sixty years of 
modern missionary enterprise in China, 
VOL. 98-NO. 3 
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no single charge or complaint of that 
nature has been made against an Amer- 
ican missionary, such causes of trouble 
need not be discussed here. The con- 
duct of European governments toward 
China, their greed, aggression, and gen- 
eral attitude of domination, long preju- 
diced both officials and people against 
missionaries, who were popularly believed 
to make use of their professedly philan- 
thropic work only as a cloak, and to be, 
in fact, spies of their own governments 
whose aim was the seizure of the Em- 
pire and subjugation of its people. But, 
with greater mutual intelligence and less 
frequent occasions of misunderstanding, 
these causes of friction and conflict have, 
in great measure, disappeared. The true 
character and great value of the mission- 
ary enterprise as a factor in the moderni- 
zation of China, and in bringing it into 
line with the great nations of the world, 
is almost universally recognized and ap- 
preciated, at least by those who are be- 
ing most radically affected by it. And it 
should be realized and freely admitted 
that, in a nation where popular opinion 
and sentiment to an almost unprecedent- 
ed extent guide and limit governmental 
policy, —for all the nominally autocratic 
authority of the Emperor, — the presence 
of such a force at work quietly among 
the people, is of the utmost value in the 
establishment and maintenance of good 
relations and the development to their 
full limit of all mutual interests. The 
missionary has won his way, found his 
work in China, which, while primarily re- 
ligious in character, is greatly helpful in 
all worthy secular affairs. No other for- 
eigner comes in such close and intimate 
touch with the native as he. And he is 
the unrecognized and uncommissioned 
representative of what is best in every 
phase and department of American life. 

In these days of intense commercialism, 
when trade appears, at least, to have 
relegated all other concerns and inter- 
ests to the background, when not only 
men but governments are bending every 
energy to the enlargement of existing 
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fields of commerce and the development 
of new lines and centres of trade, one 
most important result, one valuable by- 
product, as it may be called, of mission- 
ary enterprise in China deserves to re- 
ceive more serious consideration than has 
hitherto been accorded to it. In it is to 
be found an agency, unequaled by any 
other, for the development of our com- 
merce with that vast population. Every 
missionary is, whether willingly or un- 
willingly, an agent for the display and re- 
commendation of American fabrics and 
wares of every conceivable sort. Each 
missionary home, whether established in 
great Chinese cities or rural hamlets, 
serves as an object lesson, an exposition 
of the practical comfort, convenience, 
and value of the thousand and one items 
in the long catalogue of articles which 
complete the equipment of an American 
home. Idle curiosity upon the part of the 
natives grows into personal interest which 
in turn develops the desire to possess. 
Did space permit, an overwhelming array 
of facts and figures could be set forth to 
prove the inestimable, though unrecog- 
nized, value of the missionary as an 
agent for the development of American 


commerce in every part of the globe. The 
manufacturing and commercial interests 
in the United States, even though in- 
different or actively hostile to the direct 
purpose of the missionary enterprise, 
could well afford to bear the entire cost of 
all American missionary effort in China 
for the sake of the large increase in trade 
which results from such effort. 

When the government and people of 
the United States are ready, and deter- 
mined, to return to a dignified and decent 
policy in the treatment of the Chinese who 
are within our borders or may seek to 
come here; when we realize that now is 
always the time to apologize for an insult 
or to right a wrong; when, in short, we 
resume our earlier attitude and practice 
of fair play and genuine, helpful friend- 
liness toward the Chinese race and na- 
tion, we shall easily secure a renewal of 
their confidence in us and win back all 
and more than all that now, thanks to 
our own folly, appears to have been lost. 
And the American missionary enterprise 
in China will play a part in our relations 
with that great Empire of even greater 
value in years to come than it has in the 
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In a certain book on Japan the trav- 
eler asks his guide why all the little Jap- 
anese birds on a telegraph wire face the 
same way. He even noted it as a charac- 
teristic national trait. On learning that 
they were more comfortable beak to the 
wind, the author artlessly observes that 
American birds probably follow the same 
custom, for the dignity of their tail fea- 
thers, only at home such trifles escaped 
his notice. That man was an accom- 
plished art critic, and to such small pur- 
pose had he learned to use his eyes! 


MARY 


MOSS 


Now Thomas Hardy, on the contrary, 
has so seen and felt the world about him, 
that whether his particular country be as 
unfamiliar as the mountains of the moon, 
whether your range of vision be as urban 
as my Japanese traveler’s, you neverthe- 
less recognize and ratify the truth of every 
word that Hardy utters. Grass grows on 
the same impulse, birds mate and nest, 
cattle ruminate under shade trees, sap 
rises in the’spring, women are of two 
minds, men act under strange promptings, 
the mills of the gods grind inscrutably, 
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whether the scene be laid in “Wessex,” 
Asia, or central Pennsylvania. For this 
reason, interesting as it may be to inves- 
tigate Hardy’s country as a matter of sen- 
timent and amiable gossip, to the real 
student of Hardy the facts that Caster- 
bridge is Dorchester, that Loveday’s mill 
can still be pointed out to pilgrims, that 
Eustacia waited on that barrow, that 
Bathsheba sold corn in this market-place, 
should be of the most superficial conse- 
quence. Indeed, this local aspect of his 
work has been dwelt on rather to the 
damage of larger and deeper apprecia- 
tion. The quite external fact that his 
books cover a small geographical field, 
that he is a trustworthy antiquarian, his- 
torian, and naturalist, has somewhat ob- 
scured the greater field illumined by his 
genius. Thus, whimsically, the most uni- 
versal English writer since Shakespeare 
is often treated as a limited specialist, be- 
cause every one of his rare and delightful 
products comes from the tender, sympa- 
thetic cultivation of one small garden 
plot. 

Although he may leave whole sides of 
life untouched, this in no way detracts 
from his universal quality, since his ap- 
peal is never made to any special class. 
Superficial people read him for the story, 
lovers of beauty for delight of the eye 
and ear, humorists for the quaintness of 
his comedy; while no thoughtful human 
being can fail to gain from him flashes of 
self-knowledge and understanding of the 
world at large. Not that he, at his best, 
explains; but when, in descriptions of 
another’s emotions, sensations are found 
that each of us has tingled with, our own 
understanding and sympathy are at once 
enlarged, and we have momentarily re- 
sponded, be it ever so little, to that uni- 
versal vibration of life, to know and feel 
which is the only true knowledge. 


Hardy’s first novel, Desperate Remedies, 
was published in 1870, when, after com- 
ing to London as a country student of 
ecclesiastical architecture, he had won his 
spurs by writings on professional subjects. 
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The plot is enormously complicated, 
fatiguingly intricate. It is worked out to 
the smallest point, prepared, dovetailed. 
Each trifling event leads on to the next, 
but the machinery obtrudes itself. Such 
mazes are too complicated; too great de- 
mand is made upon the attention; there 
are too many involutions, too many co- 
incidences; also, in the effort toward brev- 
ity, he dates his narrative like a diary, 
breaking continuity, giving the effect of 
disjointed scenes. The people talk alike. 
His young country architect, Owen Grey, 
Edward Springgrove, Manston the gen- 
tlemanly villain, Anne Seavey fresh from 
the London pavements, and Cytherea 
Grey, use much the same language. The 
rustics, of course, speak their own humor- 
ous, salty dialect. But even here, in spite 
of this outward sameness, the characters 
do not in the least resemble one an- 
other. 

In Cytherea, Hardy’s first girl, we at 
once have a true Shakespearean heroine. 
At a stroke he gives the beautiful crea- 
ture, gentle and spirited, neither clever nor 
stupid, instinctive, unable to resist love 
or a lover. Like Trollope’s Lily Dale, 
Cytherea is of one mind, faithful. She is 
unconventional, without coquetry, im- 
prudent, and — you believe that she is 
charming. 

It is curious that in a first book Hardy’s 
fundamental structure should appear 
complete; it is almost his formula, what 
might come after he had at first written 
unconsciously, then grown aware of his 
own method, then formalized to baldness. 
In this he reverses the usual process. To 
take random instances, Mr. Crawford and 
Mr. W. E. Norris began with interesting 
novels, but their later works have become 
merely examples of how these accom- 
plished gentlemen write, quite ceasing to 
be stories of live men and women. In 
Desperate Remedies, on the contrary, you 
see how Hardy got at things, before he 
gained ease in concealing his processes. 

Although his first manuscript (The 
Poor Man and the Lady), by Mr. George 
Meredith’s advice, was suppressed as too 
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revolutionary for public endurance, his 
early attitude toward bourgeois and phi- 
listine seems rather remote than antag- 
onistic, less conscious revolt than instinc- 
tive avoidance. Flaubert’s malicious 
Dictionnaire des Idées regues would not 
appeal to him; neither irritable nor ner- 
vous, he appears simply observant and 
truthful. 

At once you feel a touch new to Eng- 
lish fiction. Here is a colorist. Not in 
the school of Gautier! He is not occupied 
with the hue of words, or with their har- 
monies. He makes no jeweled mosaic of 
cunningly chosen vowels and consonants, 
no musical alliterations, but rather evokes 
your visual imagination by the intensity 
with which he sees, an intensity cleaving 
its own way to the apt word. In 1870 this 
young provincial Englishman saw with 
the eyes of a Monet. Inventing no phrases 
to announce his discoveries, he seems to 
arrive by instinct at the purest impression- 
ist vision, joined to an ability to transmit, 
with the greatest directness, every impres- 
sion, whether of comedy, external loveli- 
ness, or emotion. 

While lacking some quality of selec- 
tion not yet developed, Desperate Reme- 
dies abounds in treasures of beauty and 
observation, flung out unheralded, with 
small stress; and here, ina flash, is one of 
his elements of greatness. Never do you 
feel his eye upon the audience. Whatever 
struggles he may have gone through, they 
surely were struggles to seize his idea, to 
realize his vision, never to impress you. 
Hence, when he is prolix, you pardon 
it; careless, you ignore it; feeling that 
only pettiness could stoop to pick up a 
split infinitive, a needless repetition. In 
fact, at the beginning, a critic must con- 
cede these occasional faults once for all, 
as facts to be acknowledged and forgot- 
ten. 

In his next book, published in 1872, 
Hardy passed from promising amateur 
to accomplished story-teller. Under the 
Greenwood Tree is as simple as its pre- 
decessor was intricate. Plot dwindles to 
the slightest thread, along which are 
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strung a series of rural scenes. Dick 
Dewey, a young “tranter,” coming home 
on Christmas Eve, is invited to join the 
Waits on their usual rounds. ‘The vicar 
thanks them from under warm _ bed- 
clothes, a rich, churlish farmer curses 
them. They are disappointed at having 
no response from the new schoolmistress, 
when her window opens for a second, 
showing a radiant, gracious young girl. 

Between this Fancy Day and Dick, for 
the ensuing months, a mild courtship goes 
on. Her father favors the rich farmer, 
but is easily managed, when Fancy feigns 
illness. ‘The vicar struggles against a de- 
sire to mate below his station, but breaks 
down and addresses her. ‘Tempted for an 
hour, she plans throwing Dick over, thinks 
better of it, and marries her sweetheart. 
From this trite situation Hardy extracts a 
minute of enchantment, set among trees 
and cottages, relieved by the absurd talk 
of villagers. ‘The drollery of his style 
banishes dullness, the pervading beauty 
lifts it above the commonplace. Whether 
a branch drop across the road, whether it 
be an atmospheric change, a gliding from 
dusk to darkness, from autumn to winter, 
there is the same absolute freshness in 
seeing and describing. The used phrase 
does not exist, yet you have no impression 
of a fastidious, conscious search for origi- 
nality. ‘A Rural Painting of the Dutch 
School” he calls it, ignoring English de- 
scendants of the Dutch, although there is 
hardly a page without its glimpse of Con- 
stable or Crome, its spreading oak, a 
band of villagers, or one bent figure with 
“no distinctive appearance beyond that 
of a human being.” 

Showery skies, darkening woods, rush- 
ing little rivers, and comfortable domestic 
animals are clear in solid English fashion. 
Food and drink play a hearty part with- 
out their material presence ever blemish- 
ing the poetry of conception. In Fancy we 
have the real creation. No fresh charm of 
young girlhood has ever been more deli- 
cately conveyed. Her prettiness, caprice, 
coquetry, untruthfulness, adaptability, 
—you see perfectly that she is a little 
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baggage, but also you know that, being 
young and vigorous, she will have many 
babies, and that, being entirely a creature 
of instinct, she will by these babies be 
kept out of mischief. By the workings of 
that very instinct which makes Fancy an 
unreliable maid, Dick’s home will be safe 
in the hands of Fancy the mother. Hardy 
strikes his key unerringly, and never 
leaves it, dealing in cheerfulness, good 
smells, wholesome sun, warm fires, ring- 
ing frost. 

Descriptions of appearance, whether 
of place or people, are so blended with 
interpretation of character, that in one 
brief sentence Hardy not only makes you 
see how Reuben Dewey’s cottage looked, 
but incidentally conveys the genial and 
social nature of its inhabitants. He has 
gained power of elimination. What is 
needful for you to know is made quite 
plain, but irrelevant detail drops out of 
sight. When Fancy takes a day off for 
sweethearting, you are merely told that 
“for some reason connected with clean- 
ing the school, the children had given 
them this Friday afternoon for pastime.” 
The earlier Hardy would have compli- 
cated his movement by patiently going 
into the reason. But from this time on he 
knows exactly when to condense, when to 
linger. ‘The manner may occasionally be 
wordy, but superfluous matter has van- 
ished, with the result that in long leisurely 


books you positively feel as if the author * 


had done your skipping for you. Your 
pudding is all plums; Wagner has made 
his own cuts. 

Take the first paragraph. It being 
night, he appeals to the sense which 
thrives on darkness. You hear the sym- 
phonic utterance of trees, then a step, a 
youth whistling, and with a short half 
page he is in full swing of his story. 
There is no harking back, no picking up 
of lost threads. The entire chapter is a 
model of brevity. By some gift of heaven, 
the very turn of the words fills you with 
gay expectancy; yet for all its directness, 
the wonderful use of analogy sometimes 
shows that only through knowing other 


worlds is Hardy able to see this rustic one 
so engagingly. 

A Pair of Blue Eyes (1873) has often 
been rated as inferior, possibly from its 
somewhat trashy title. Yet in it Hardy 
strikes a far deeper note than in Under 
the Greenwood Tree. ‘There is the poetic 
rapture of an early love, a neglected, 
lonely girl and a beautiful youth flowing 
together as naturally as two drops on a 
window pane. Had Hardy rested here, 
he would have pleased those critics who 
already had him shelved and labeled as 
a master of poetic genre. But instead of 
stopping, he goes on to show how Elfride 
Swancourt’s love for Stephen Smith de- 
velops her into the woman who promptly 
outgrows her boyish admirer. Inevitably, 
she then falls prey to the next man who 
presents himself. Her disturbed emotions 
seek a goal. That Henry Knight should 
be a nineteen-carat prig is one of those 
ironic chances which may lead to tragedy 
or comedy. That the development should 
be serious gave fresh offense to the critics 
who had not grasped the writer’s funda- 
mental and realistic treatment of charac- 
ter under his misleadingly romantic man- 
ner. Elfride belongs in his category of in- 
nocent, unformed girls; but, unlike those 
of Scott, these young creatures are never 
in the least conventionalized. Each one 
shows individual variation. Elfride is as 
completely an almost rustic lady as Fancy 
isa lady-like rustic. While Cytherea Grey 
is born to steadfastness, Elfride only at- 
tains it by a process of growth super- 
ficially indistinguishable from fickleness. 
Fancy Day’s waverings arise from sheer 
coquetry, with a tinge of worldly ambition. 
Fancy might be called a “bright” girl. 
Cytherea is neither clever nor dull, — 
that issue does not come in; her point is 
character. But Elfride, while deficient in 
character, distinctly possesses intellect. 
To look below the surface of these easily 
blushing, delicate-bodied young creatures 
seems as ruthless as stripping the petals 
from a flower,— a process of which their 
author is never guilty. He simply presents 
them, but if you choose to look deeper, 
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you will find no inconsistencies, no mis- 
takes. 

What a sense he gives of Elfride’s 
bodily presence: “Appearing in her rid- 
ing habit, as she always did in a change 
of dress, like a new edition of a delight- 
ful volume.” And how tender a humor 
plays about her early troubles, when “All 
her flowers seemed dull of hue, her pets 
seemed to look wistfully into her eyes, 
as if they no longer stood in the same 
friendly relation to her as formerly. She 
wore melancholy jewelry, gazed at sun- 
sets, and talked to old men and women.” 

The humor which points Mr. Swan- 
court is of quite different flavor: “A 
firm-standing, perpendicular man whose 
fall would have been backward in di- 
rection, if ever he lost his balance;” a 
pompous being who put “on his coun- 
tenance a higher class look than custom- 
ary, as became a poor gentleman who 
was going to read a letter from a lord.” 
But this humor never deepens to out- 
right mirth. The minor key may admit of 
a few discreet modulations, but a note 
of apprehension dominates every page. 
The pathetic end comes with appropri- 
ate quiet, finding you fully prepared, like 
Stephen, whose “hopes for the best had 
been but periodic interruptions of a 
chronic fear of the worst.” 

In Farfromthe Madding Crowd (1874) 
the progressive movement is toward a 
larger scale. It is solider, more robust; 
that word applies alike to characters, sit- 
uation, and treatment. 

Gabriel Oak, a young yeoman, sees a 
handsome girl sitting on top of a cartload 
of household goods, disputing her toll 
with the gatekeeper. He pays her toll. 


Vexed at losing her point with the gate- 


keeper, she barely thanks him. This gives 
the broad rusticity of the pair. Gabriel 
makes her acquaintance through the 
agency of a milch cow which she visits 
daily. “By making inquiries he found 
that the girl’s name was Bathsheba Ever- 
dene, and that the cow would go dry in 
seven days. He dreaded the eighth day.” 
The development of the story simply is 
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that Bathsheba fails to appreciate Oak, 
experiments with a rich neighbor, Farm- 
er Boldwood, to her own sorrow, and 
marries for love a faithless Sergeant Troy. 
She grows more and more to rely upon 
Oak’s disinterested help in all matters of 
farming; but on her husband’s supposed 
death, half unwillingly commits herself to 
Boldwood. Troy reappears on the eve 
of her marriage, and Boldwood, in a fit of 
madness, shoots him dead. Stripped of 
its clothing, this sounds like rank melo- 
drama; but after all, since life may at any 
moment furnish melodrama, there seems 
no reason why the serious novelist need 
boycott that field, if only he has the power 
to avoid cheapness. 

And throughout this story there is such 
a marvel of lyrical prose, expressing such 
tender and perfect vision, that not Mae- 
terlinck himself has cast more beauty 
upon simple and common things. Not a 
leaf falls, not a bird chirps, but Hardy’s 
word recalls your own closest and hap- 
piest observation; through his magic you 
realize for the first time the meaning of 
many an unconsciously stored impression 
of life and nature. Nor is he merely 
the accomplished paysagiste. Character 
never ceases to be as important as visions 
of sky and pasture. The lives of his peo- 
ple are never a mere vehicle for poetized 
bits of natural history. You see Bath- 
sheba in the foreground, with fields and 
sheep in perspective, —a rustic Diana, 
full of unspent sex, a queer blending 
of unbridled impulse and middle-class 
decorum. Her physical beauty stands 
proved, also an honesty which is quite 
compatible with wavering. ‘A censor’s 
opinion on seeing an actual flirt would 
have been a feeling of surprise that Bath- 
sheba could be so different from such a 
one, yet so like what a flirt is supposed 
to be.” 

If Thackeray had been minded to make 
an attractive man of Major Dobbin, or 
to show George Osborne as a beguiling 
specimen of his class, the results would 
not have been unlike Gabriel Oak and 
Sergeant Troy. Of the latter, Mr. Barrie 
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goes so far as to say: “ Never till 
Troy was shown at work, had we learned 
from fiction how such a being may mes- 
merize a bewitching and clever woman 
into his arms. Many writers say their 
Troys did it, but Mr. Hardy shows it be- 
ing done.” ‘Tito Melema is of Troy’s 
family, except that the ethical George 
Eliot, by compelling the reader to dislike 
‘Tito, at once diminishes the sense of his 
charm. In Troy’s case, while cherishing 
no illusions, you never outgrow a wholly 
indefensible liking for this agreeable 
scamp, who “never passed the line which 
divides the spruce vices from the ugly; and 
hence, though his morals had never been 
applauded, disapproval of them had fre- 
quently been tempered with a smile.” 

And here, in this, is another trait of 
Hardy’s genius. He can put man or wo- 
man in difficult situations without deflect- 
ing what theatre people call “the sym- 
pathy.” The wife abandoned by a young 
and gallant husband usually appears un- 
attractive; it is almost inherent in her 
position. Not so Bathsheba; you see ex- 
actly how it came about, without imme- 
diately losing the sense of her dash and 
beauty. 

Specialists in “local color” should 
make a profound study of this book. Al- 
though Gabriel’s sheep form the pictur- 
esque motif of the whole, and seldom are 
more than a field or so away, they never 
steal the curtain. You never suspect that 
Bathsheba is wooed and won for the sake 
of an eclogue upon shearing. The most 
celebrated passages are known to all stu- 
dents of English literature; yet every re- 
reading will discover new bits illustrating 
not only Hardy’s lyric beauty, but the 
piercing truth of expression which makes 
for brevity and humor. There are mar- 
velous analogies, unstrained but original, 
and true as proverbs: “He would as soon 
have thought of carrying an odor in a net, 
as of attempting to convey the intangibil- 
ity of his feelings in the coarse meshes of 
language.” Or take the old master who 
“seemed to approach the grave as a hy- 
perbolic curve approaches a line, — sheer- 
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ing off as he got nearer, till it was doubtful 
if he ever got there at all.”” Whether it be 
heat, cold, a sweep of the heavens, an 
ingle-nook, the regular change of sea- 
sons, or a storm, through this same direct 
method Hardy reaches his highest effects; 
and here his storms are no longer gen- 
tle disturbances of Constable or Gains- 
borough, but, like Turner’s, they breathe 
excitement. More sinister than those 
showers which merely threaten the way- 
farer’s comfort, these menace life and 
happiness. You feel danger in their ap- 
proach. “The same evening the sheep 
had trailed home, head to tail, the behav- 
ior of rooks had been confused, and the 
horses had moved with timidity and cau- 
tion . . . time went on and the moon 
vanished not to reappear. It was the fare- 
well of the ambassador previous to war.” 

In another season: “It was a time in 
cottages when the breath of sleepers 
freezes to the sheets, when round the 
drawing-room fire of a thick-walled man- 
sion the sitters’ backs are cold even while 
their faces are all aglow. Many a small 
bird went to bed supperless that night 
among the bare boughs.” A passage as 
perfect in its way as the opening lines of 
“The Eve of St. Agnes.” And yet another 
mood of nature, when “ to persons stand- 
ing alone on a hill during a clear mid- 
night such as this, the roll of the world 
eastward isalmosta palpable movement.” 

As for his chorus of rustics, one critic 
cries to Heaven to witness their travesty of 
daily speech, another finds pure Thomas 
Hardy the only current tongue in “ Wes- 
sex.”” Whocan tell? The point is that you 
believe the mental attitude of his boors to 
be spirit perfect. Perhaps they do talk too 
much like Launcelot Gobbo for Victorian 
England. Granted! But does this mat- 
ter, since they give you a complete sense 
of country life, since they are amusing, 
and adequately fill their space? If their 
tongues be too archaic (and many visitors 
to Wessex declare them to be literally 
true), the medium, right or wrong, never 
clogs the workings of their minds. There 
is an atmosphere of such just values that 
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even when Farmer Boldwood talks sus- 
piciously like Hamlet his flights never 
seem far-fetched. 

Hardy changes the angle of his narra- 
tive to please himself. He avoids explana- 
tion. He expects you to take mere detail 
for granted. No preparatory chapter ex- 
hausts Bathsheba’s past life. You are 
vaguely told that she studied to be a gov- 
erness, but was too wild. Only Parson 
Adams would feel bound to ask — what 
her parents did—if she were an only 
child. ‘Toward the end, the whole move- 
ment visibly slackens, — not weakly, but 
suitably, as in the last pages of a Bee- 
thoven finale. It is the slow resolution of 
dominant into tonic, soothing to mind 
and spirit, so that you reach the end with 
a great sense of completion, of Hardy’s 
power to evoke the beauty of homely 
things. Take the whole question of breed- 
ing, lambing, shearing, and — indigestion! 
Remember the distended bellies of the 
“blasted” sheep, how he treats this epi- 
sode! Your sympathy is wrought on for the 
animals’ pain, the farmer’s loss; but the 
unpleasant side, though never shirked, 
is given no undue prominence. The en- 
tire passage might be quoted as one more 
proof how little beauty or refinement 
depends upon theme. When Ferdinand 
hears of his father’s death, when Ariel 
sings the changes taking place in a sub- 
merged and decomposing body, how is it 
told? “Full fathom five thy father lies,” 
and so forth,—the most poetic lyric hu- 
man fancy ever produced! Yet think of 
that same morbid process even touched 
upon by the hands of Caliban! So Hardy 
gives a clear picture of the lambs’ gas- 
tormented bellies; but he also never loses 
sight of blue sky, kindly sunshine, fresh 
brooks, and fecund meadows. 

The Hand of Ethelberta (1876) is to 
Hardy what Evan Harrington was to 
George Meredith. Nature plays a minor 
part, as discreet and deftly used back- 
ground. It is satiric comedy, but satire 
which, in the deep old sense, appreciates 
instead of despises the thing satirized. 
The rustic is almost eliminated. Ethel- 
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berta deals with more or less civilized hu- 
man beings. A scant page of quick retro- 
spect, and you are posted in Ethelberta’s 
history up to the very moment when she 
steps out of an ancient Wessex inn. Then, 
following afoot a mid-air battle between a 
wild duck and a hawk, she loses her way, 
meets an old lover, and, without effort or 
weariness, you are started with her along 
her devious and perilous career asa lady in 
society whose father is, and always has 
been,a respectable butler. Withall of this, 
you never feel that Ethelberta is a snob. 
She is never ridiculous in an impossible 
situation; she never ceases to be charming. 
She is born superior to her class, — why ? 
You are given a hint of an ambitious 
mother. Old Mrs. Chickerel calls her 
girls by romantic names, educates this 
promising one to be a nursery governess, 
is always cautious, always ambitious. 
Ethelberta obviously inherits this, but 
you are never toldso. Although contem- 
porary criticism deeply resented Hardy’s 
meddling with town life, the mot juste 
seems really his, whether in London or 
Wessex. In treating people of more or 
less “good society,” while unaffectedly 
taking the tone of an outsider, Hardy 
never gives the impression of making mis- 
takes. It is as if a person learned in dogs 
and horses should suddenly have occasion 
to describe elephants and giraffes. He al- 
most says, “Creatures of this species are 
not my speciality, but this is how they ap- 
pear.” Beyond its charm and interest, 
Ethelberta has the indefinable quality of 
being a real book, not a tissue of clever 
scenes and acute observations. 

If criticism resented Hardy’s venturing 
upon satire, still deeper annoyance was 
caused by his next move. The position is 
three-sided, and very curious. His stories 
are almost entirely limited to the deal- 
ings of one locality. That small area is 
seen by one pair of eyes, through the 
medium of one definite temperament. 
But within these limits, the author finds 
genre, comedy, satire, tragedy, history, 
monograph, problem, and allegory. His 
critics, moreover, so confused the man 
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with the theme that each of these develop- 
ments affected them as a new (and for the 
most part blamable) departure from his 
own field, and only in retrospect has it be- 
come plain that he has never ceased to be 
entirely and consistently himself. 

The Return of the Native (1878) caused 
indignant outery. What business had he 
with sheer pagan tragedy? Sir David 
Wilkie putting on the airs of Aischylus 
or Euripides! Yet no genuine element of 
tragedy is lacking. 

Eustacia Vye and Clym Yeobright 
meet by chance on Egdon Heath at the 
moment of his having attained “that 
stage in a young man’s life when the 
grimness of the general human situation 
first becomes clear to him, and the reali- 
zation of this causes ambition to halt 
awhile.” Eustacia was merely lonely, un- 
occupied, and had reached a point when 
her former sweetheart, Wildeve, had faded 
to “the rayless outline of the sun through 
smoked glass.” Clym was a dreamer, 
philosopher, and lover of mankind; the 
eternal visionary, with obstinacy for pas- 
sion, reason for impulse, resignation in 
place of ambition. This luckless man 
casts his lot with Eustacia, and tries to 
instill the domestic virtues into a crea- 
ture who is the incarnation of all that 
men rhapsodize in women. She is the 
eternal, triumphant mistress, yet the type 
which invariably ends by losing, always 
going down at last before such women 
as Thomasin, the eternal mother. 

Nowhere in English prose is there such 
inexpressible beauty of description. Ever 
modulating and changing as the theme 
grows gay or sad, it plays over the whole 
like music. Song and accompaniment are 
not more closely welded. And with this 
sense of sound, you never lose a sense of 
acute vision. You see not only the great 
moor through recurrent seasons, but cot- 
tages, thresholds, angles of chimneys, the 
pools, those bonfires illumining many 
hilltops above the dark basin of heath, 
till the heathmen seem to be standing “in 
some radiant upper story of the world.” 
And the heath at night! “ Then it became 
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the home of strange phantoms; and was 
found to be the hitherto unrecognized 
original of those wild regions of obscurity 
which are vaguely felt to be compassing 
us about in midnight dreams of flights 
and disaster, and are never thought of 
after the dream, till revived by scenes like 
this.” The whole first chapter is like the 
opening adagio of a great symphony. 
Read this passage at midday in a land- 
scape of vernal efflorescence, and the still 
relentless gloom of Egdon will darken 
your very soul. How to accomplish this 
is Mr. Hardy’s secret. The Return of the 
Native is too close-knit for the stitch to 
reveal itself. Read and re-read it; each 
time you are so swept along that you fail 
to pause and scrutinize the method. You 
are possessed by its beauty and sadness; 
you lose all wish to know through what 
mechanism such effects are produced. 
You see that he is steeped with classic 
drama. Long before he refers to Hauff, 
or drops a quotation from Bérne, you 
realize that he has been through his Ger- 
man philosophers and poets; only, unlike 
Carlyle, he has not stayed with them, but 
has come out on the far side, — enriched 
with all they could give, developed, but 
not changed. 

Although many younger writers, quite 
fairly and without plagiarism, suggest 
Hardy, he never by any chance reminds 
you of any one else, — always, and with 
due reverence, excepting Shakespeare. In 
the deepest sense he is original, not by 
eccentricity, not by revolt. If he revolts, 
it is only by noting the irony of life. He is 
so far from seeking novelty that at times 
he seems reverently and sadly to end a 
chapter of the world’s history, as if he 
stood among the departing good things 
of past time, as if roadside wanderings 
with Lavengro, the tender observation of 
Richard Jefferies, the whole rural life of 
ancient England, here had its beautiful 
and mournful valedictory. ‘Then sudden- 
ly a word, a phrase, and he binds you to 
the future. You remember that the moon 
waxes and wanes, even over smoke-en- 
shrouded cities; that flood tides still lap 
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even the esplanades of vulgar watering 
places; that the seasons march on, heed- 
less of human artifice. In fact, he leaves 
you comforted with a sense of the abiding 
strength of nature. 

The Trumpet Major (1880) modulates 
at once into a cheerful key. Granted a 
maid be desirable, naturally she will have 
more than one admirer. Therefore, in 
making herself and the chosen one happy, 
she must of necessity leave a broken heart 
or so in her wake. Granted the fact of 
war, a soldier or two must fall. Hence, 
though the figures in The Trumpet Major, 
seen on a cloudy day through fog and 
rain, might appear sombre enough, in the 
glow of genial sun and comfortable fire- 
sides they give the effect of gayety and 
content. While in Ethelberta and The 
Native, Hardy untwists every strand that 
goes to make his characters, in this he 
gives the cheerfullest of external genre 
pictures. Examine his figures, and you 
find no faulty drawing; but throughout he 
is occupied rather with their exteriors than 
with their souls. The mill, the flowers, 
the modest young girl perplexed among 
her lovers, the middle-aged courtship of 
Mrs. Garland and the miller, are perfectly 
solid, without any painstaking dissection. 

Though so unlike Scott that compari- 
son at first glance seems forced, Hardy in 
this historic novel has one great quality in 
common with him. Upon both writers, 
whether by accident of surroundings or 
disposition, the past has kept a warm per- 
sonal hold. Hence their stories suggest a 
genuine narrative of events in process of 
merging into legend, yet almost within 
the reach of living memories. It is notice- 
able that Hardy gets his effect of remote- 
ness without doing violence to fact. In 
historic novels it is a customary trick to 
antedate the style from one to two hun- 
dred years, by way of artificially produ- 
cing an air of “quaintness.”” Hardy’s peo- 
ple speak as rustics, and his own style is 
no more archaic than Thackeray’s in de- 
scribing Waterloo, or Moore’s, Byron’s, 
and Haydon’s comments on the same 
period. The result of this in The Trum- 
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pet Major is not a loss of distance, but a 
gain in naturalness, affording a pregnant 
example to those strugglers after atmos- 
phere who set Waterloo in a dialect of 
Preston Pans, the Boyne in the language 
of Flodden Field, and tales of the Armada 
in a tongue worthy the battle of Hastings. 

A Laodicean (1881) may be explained 
and dismissed in a few words. ‘The pre- 
face tells that it was dictated during a 
period of tedious illness, and carried 
through to a predetermined good end. 
Of this it bears the mark, in lack of vital- 
ity. Moreover, it may be suspected that 
Hardy is here passing from the fiery period 
of early production to the broader and 
less personal plane of a man in the forties. 
This is a perilous moment for any crea- 
tive genius. Those who fail to meet it 
frankly stay forever ina state of atrophied 
youth, where each succeeding story must 
be a mere réchauffé of already used im- 
pressions. 

In Two on a Tower (1882), however, he 
has taken a fresh start, and there could 
be no better example of the subtle change 
to which I allude than the difference be- 
tween this book and the earlier Hardy. 
He is still busy with the loves of young 
people, — Viviette is only twenty-six, — 
but, in a fashion which defies analysis, you 
feel that he has ceased to be any one of 
his own characters. He looks at Swithin 
St. Cleeve, seeing every shade of thought 
passing through the boy’s mind; the same 
with Viviette. He is no longer in the thick 
of the struggle, yet loses nothing. The 
scene is bitten into your memory. The fir- 
clad mound rising like an island out of 
ploughed land is a more real feature in 
your mind than mountains you have ac- 
tually climbed and forgotten. 

If Egdon Heath presided over Clym 
and Eustacia, the whole dome of heaven, 
no less, is setting for the episode of 
Swithin and Viviette. In this story Hardy 
boldly invades debatable ground. The 
critics are talking of it still! Many worthy 
ladies and gentlemen seem to be in sym- 
pathy with a priceless argument recently 
brought against the works of a certain 
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great Frenchman. “ Living writers,” the 
censor impressively declared, “must re- 
member that they take certain liberties 
at their peril.” 

To the Westminster reviewer Two on 
a Tower recalled—Beyle! ‘True, both in 
La Chartreuse de Parme and Rouge et 
Noir, the young men have a penchant for 
older ladies; but the analogy seems su- 
perficial. In the eighties certain episodes 
in Two on a Tower raised a general out- 
cry on the score of propriety. ‘To-day we 
should rather take exception to an occa- 
sional prolixity and carelessness, prob- 
ably attributable to traces of that same 
illness. Whenever Hardy’s vitality flags, 
the outpourings of genius are temporarily 
moderated, and then his lack of interest 
in mere craft becomes apparent. In the 
main, however, he is quite unchanged. 
Fate rules the world. People stumble 
into joy or sorrow, not through deserving 
either, but simply because the wind blew, 
the mail was late! He sees the injustice, 
but confines himself to chronicling it. Yet 
he is never unkind to his creatures. If 
he thinks Viviette foolish, he at least con- 
vinces you that folly was thrust upon her, 
and deals tenderly with her shortcomings. 

In The Mayor of Casterbridge (1886) 
Hardy marks another stage. It is the 
drama of middle life. Strange to say, 
austerity is the note of this book, which 
opens with a drunken laborer’s selling 
his young wife and child to a wandering 
sailor. ‘This austerity, moreover, deepens, 
though wives prove not to be wives, or 
maids to be maids, and children have un- 
expected fathers. Yet the whole is steeped 
in puritanical, middle-class morality. The 
tragic figure of Michael Henchard, a re- 
bellious, inarticulate Job, stands out from 
a sober, unemotional background. Re- 
straint prevails, though, here as elsewhere, 
Hardy delights in “nature’s jaunty readi- 
ness to support unorthodox social princi- 
ples.” He revels in showing the accepted 
conventions of morality in contrast with 
actual] human passion. Not Mr. Bernard 
Shaw himself was ever more edified by 
the truly British point of view that certain 
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things are not, at war with the actual fact 
that they are. Indeed, many people, have 
hailed Shaw as the exponent of doctrines 
which are to be found full grown in the 
pages of Hardy, with three differences. 
Hardy loves his people, he clothes his 
theories in quivering flesh and blood, — 
they are never disembodied intellects, — 
and he, so far, is guiltless of propaganda. 
In The Mayor of Casterbridge he ob- 
tains a great effect by using so humdrum 
a background that every flicker of passion 
flames out like a bonfire. Apart from 
Michael Henchard, the characters are 
only saved from commonplace by the 
sheer charm of narrative; and in this 
book the mere craft has made strides. 
There are no slipshod sentences, no lapses 
into wordiness, and this without loss of 
wit or beauty. The description of a coun- 
try town is as fresh as if he never before 
had taken his readers to Casterbridge. 
The Woodlanders (1887) is a grave 
study of purely rustic character. Little 
Hintock suffers from over-shading by 
many trees. Trees cast gloom and som- 
breness upon the lives of its inhabitants. 
There is base intrigue, weakness, and fail- 
ure. But the point brought out by this 
book, in spite of the sacrifice of Giles 
Winterbourne, opens your eyes to an un- 
suspected quality in Hardy’s philosophy. 
Whether externally beaten by Fate, or 
successful, the solid characters invariably 
have the reward of winning affection; 
while inferiority, one way or another, is 
always worsted. ‘This seems invariable, 
and, underlying Hardy’s fatalism, it pre- 
vents his ever degenerating into bitter 
pessimism. It is his point of reconcilia- 
tion with the cruelties and injustices of 
life, the spring of his steadfast endurance. 
Under all his observation of Fate’s ironies, 
he is convinced that character tells. Per- 
haps not at a glance, but somewhere, 
somehow, it does meet with a reward, 
usually intangible, satisfying only to your 
soul; and with this, even in the sombre- 
ness of The Woodlanders, his tenderness 
never fails; and, as Brandes says of 
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“His love for every living thing, his 
feeling of kinship with animals and plants, 
his persuasion that the human being is 
one with all other beings, his intuition of 
the unity that underlies perpetual change 
of form, —this power of resolving all na- 
ture into feeling, was his earliest gift.” 

Of the three volumes of short stories, 
Wessex Tales (1888), A Group of Noble 
Dames (1891), and Life’s Little Ironies 
(1894), there is only space to say that they 
show still further gain in purity and con- 
densation of style. Each story ends with 
a queer turn, leaving you half laughing, 
half gasping. The humor is whimsical, 
a consciously artificial atmosphere per- 
vades these curious scenes. You imagine 
careful parents hurrying them from draw- 
ing-room tables, serious, middle-aged 
spinsters protesting at them as libels upon 
their sex. What do they represent? Pos- 
sibly the moment in his life when the 
irony of things became too oppressive, 
when he at last fell into the throes of 
belated revolt, and was spurred on, by 
cumulative indignation, to an attempt at 
bettering matters. 

In Tess of the D’Urbervilles (1891), 
Hardy for the first time has a thesis to 
maintain, a text, — no less a one than 
that opposed by Richardson in Clarissa, 
and preached by Gissing in The Un- 
classed, and by Eugéne Sue. But, unlike 
Tess, Fleur-de-Marie herself is hopeless 
of reinstatement. The thing has hap- 
pened. Had she lost an eye or an arm 
through no fault of her own, she would 
still be blemished. That is Eugéne Sue’s 
view of it. 

Aiming at quite an opposite conclusion, 
Hardy seems constantly thwarted by 
forces beyond his control. He contends 
that, but for society’s prejudice, as ex- 
pressed in Angel Clare, Tess’s purity 
would be uncontested. The trouble is 
that, by taking a text, the novelist stands 
bound to prove it. A less candid man 
than Hardy would suppress enough of 
the truth to leave his teaching consistent. 
But, while Hardy the moralist lays disas- 
ter to unnatural human laws, Hardy the 
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incorruptible observer constantly remem- 
bers the cruelty of Nature herself. Con- 
sequently his record is the perfection of 
beauty and truth; but his comments, 
with their visible effort to wrest logic 
from an insoluble problem, merely ham- 
per him. He is too unpartisan for the 
problem novel, in contrast to those writers 
who can only get up steam with the irrita- 
tion of a question to argue; he who sails 
by tides, breezes, and tempests is merely 
thwarted by a determination to instruct. 
Consequently the warring elements in 
Tess place it on a lower plane than The 
Return of the Native, in spite of a fault- 
lessly told story, moving through absorb- 
ing beauty to an inevitable tragedy. That 
the very end falls below the level of the 
whole, that it verges perilously upon 
cheapness, is a small matter, since the 
larger logic of events is never tampered 
with to the extent of shirking an unavoid- 
able catastrophe. The real flaw lies in 
our pagan chronicler’s effort to suggest 
remedies for what he with the same breath 
proves irremediable. At the time of its 
publication, — problems held full sway 
over fiction in the early nineties, — this 
very element introduced Hardy to the 
large general public which had hitherto 
paid him comparatively slight attention. 
By a queer paradox, its weakness gave it 
tremendous vogue, but no one could ever 
imagine J'ess as a conscious bid for popu- 
lar favor. Rather it seems that Hardy’s 
extraordinary impressionability suddenly 
laid him open to a contemporary influ- 
ence, and that, too, at an age when men 
usually become slower in response to 
outward conditions, less sympathetically 
alive to the world about them; when the 
conservative “Better not try” of middle 
age is wont to check the generous icono- 
clasm of youth. 

His mental attitude is much the same 
in Jude the Obscure (1895). It is as if the 
spectacle of the world’s injustice had so 
wrought upon him that he was finally 
trying to hammer some sense out of it. 
The gropings for a path which usually 
mark early works, the violence of con- 
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trast which generally belongs to hot 
young blood, have come to him now, — the 
desire to reconcile actual conditions with 
some respectable fundamental scheme of 
the universe. If the beauty of vision is 
of necessity less, — since he never lugs in 
irrelevant ornament, — the style itself is of 
measured perfection. But——he preaches, 
and without absolute conviction. At 
times he seems to be pointing out that 
those who even appear to infringe upon 
established social order shall be ground 
small and cast to the winds. He, in 
fact, insists upon this. But, having ar- 
raigned society as guilty, he also proves 
that Jude and Sue were temperamentally 
unfit for existence; and by way of further 
confusion, he gives Jude a complete in- 
ability to resist the — flesh! He depicts 
two natures so warring that under any 
conditions they must have suffered; and 
then blames their troubles upon an un- 
charitable world. 

Jude is the poor boy aspiring to high 
scholarship, baffled quite as much by his 
own baser appetites as by outward obsta- 
cles. Sue is a sprite of a creature, clever, 
speculative, granting nothing to the flesh, 
yet tender-hearted, — one of those abnor- 
mal women who appear sexless to them- 
selves, and fill men with baffled desire; an 
independent little pagan of quick moods, 
warm affection, no overmastering pas- 
sions. 

An unjust, pursuing fate is the genuine 
note of the book. Here again Hardy’s 
conscious attempt to put his hand to the 
rudder and steer a course is perpetually 
thwarted by his invincible truthfulness. 
Jude is another variation of the irresolute 
Hardy man, with taste, feeling, strong but 
spasmodic will. Whereas Christopher 
Julian, Clym Yeobright, and Angel Clare 
are purely intellectual (radiance without 
warmth is the wonderful description of 
Angel’s love for Tess), Jude, for every day 
in the year but one, is a creature of intel- 
lect, and just for a day falls victim to his 
senses, never his passions. He is eternal- 
ly governed by a woman, betrayed into 
coarse excess by Arabella, cribbed and 
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confined into abnormal restraint by Sue. 
These three stand out in high relief. 
There is no middle distance, only shad- 
owy figures in remote perspective. The 
achievement here is that, at his age, 
Hardy should have added a new type to 
his collection of women. Sue is the mod- 
ern girl, self-tormenting, frank, one of 
those unhappy halfway creatures who 
lose their hearts but never their heads; 
women whose actions often seem dictated 
by sheer caprice, because the voice of 
Nature calls them in uncertain tones, and 
they have the will to let that summons 
pass unheeded. Such women suffer most, 
accomplish least. They are elements of 
disturbance, because they arouse feelings 
which they can never satisfy. They sub- 
due men without giving a fair equivalent; 
yet they are entirely without calculation, 
recklessly disinterested. They should 
never be confounded with the French 
heroine who suffers from sécheresse de 
ceur, and experiments to ease her con- 
suming curiosity of life. If in Tess, with- 
out losing his romantic manner, Hardy 
shows sympathy with ultra-modern views, 
in Jude he creates the absolutely modern 
woman, a creature as distinctively the 
manifestation of her own day as Pamela, 
Dorothea Brooke, or Mrs. Ward’s Mar- 
cella. Hardy, in fact, has kept in touch. 
Like Verdi, he has lived along with his 
time. Some of us may prefer T’rovatore 
and Aida to Otello, but no people in their 
senses could fail even to prefer Falstaff 
to what Verdi would have produced had 
his development stopped at Tovatore, 
making al] subsequent work the mere re- 
modeling of early thoughts and impres- 
sions. 

After four books of deepening tragedy, 
we are suddenly delighted by a recru- 
descence of Hardy the ironic comedian. 
The Weil-Beloved (1897) is an embodi- 
ment of certain mature reflections in a set 
of figures, conventionalized, if you will, 
the story being merely stated without ap- 
parent didacticism of purpose. Our pa- 
gan again, but in a mood of whimsical tol- 
erance. The hero is no vulgar Don Juan. 
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Never was man more solicitous for the 
welfare of his lady loves. The French, of 
course, perpetually discuss the theme of 
reluctant fickleness, but with them it is 
always an affair of the senses. Hardy is 
far more subtle. Jocelyn Pierston lives 
and loves with his imagination; never had 
the baser part of man less to do with his 
troubles. His adventures are an allegory 
of the human being who fails to develop 
normally, whose spirit remains young in 
an aging body, constantly upset by the 
painful astonishment known to all of us 
when some outward proof suddenly jars 
our inward conviction of perpetual youth. 
The rustic analogy is always in Hardy’s 
mind. He amuses himself by seeing these 
city people in relation to country folk, as 
he sees the countryman in relation to his 
cattle. 

As a masterpiece of ironic analysis, 
The Well- Beloved belongs to the same 
class as Sentimental Tommy, but with far 
higher qualities of force, restraint, and 
proportion. 


Although we stand perilously near for 
an attempt at placing this great novelist, 
it is safe even now to suggest that his 
chief original service to English fiction 
has been the same as Tennyson’s to Eng- 
lish verse. He bridges over the gulf be- 
tween poetry and science. He holds fast 
to romance without slurring or ignoring 
the facts of actual life. 

If art be the conscious power of using 
the raw material of genius, the power not 
only of bringing down fire from heaven 
but of curbing and directing it, then as an 
artist Hardy, in many places, falls short. 
Nor is his genius at its best when he at- 
tempts subjecting it to guidance; but the 
genius itself — except in A Laodicean — 
never flags in quality and abundance. 
Had his craft been equal to his inspira- 
tion, then Shakespeare would have come 
to life in our midst. It is such genius as at 
times to give the effect of highest art, as 
opposed to Thackeray, whose art is so un- 
approachable as to be at times quite in- 
distinguishable from genius. Hardy more 
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nearly resembles Dickens, in this un- 
studied quality; but Dickens never shows 
his ravishing sense of loveliness. Hardy 
can see beauty anywhere. He can love 
anything, a sty-fed pig! And make you 
love it, and as a pig, too, not idealizing it, 
never forgetting that it is merely the win- 
ter’s store of lard, sausage, and blood- 
pudding. Where M. René Bazin polishes 
his tales of peasant life till their smooth 
surfaces present never a flaw or inequal- 
ity, careless of means as Nature herself, 
Hardy is busy only with his matter. He 
is forever occupied with his idea, yet at 
times his intensity burns away all dross, 
purifies and refines, leaving only an in- 
comparable beauty. The unfretted en- 
ergy, never consumed in mere attention 
to craft, in its finest outbursts achieves 
results undreamed of by more accom- 
plished artisans. This method, or lack 
of it, however unsafe for smaller men, 
is obviously the only possible one for 
Hardy. 

For all his melancholy, he is far kinder 
to man and beast than Mr. Phillpotts. 
His sun shines oftener: there are more 
genial draughts of mead and metheglin, 
his beer is a generous fluid, his cider has 
mellowed in the cask. Thirsty lips are not 
always sodden ones. I have purposely 
omitted his rustics,as the aspect of him 
least needing emphasis. Their humor and 
quaintness have been so insisted upon 
that there is danger of his being classed as 
a “clever” portrayer of dialect and quaint 
corners. When, as a fact, if he be happiest 
in Wessex, if he create his neighborhood 
till it is more familiar to eyes which have 
never seen it than the country at their 
doors, — if this be true, we may also be 
very sure that, had Hardy been born at 
Whitechapel, India, or Iowa, he would 
still have written imperishable records of 
men and women. 

Although Hardy’s very latest work is 
of an importance to demand separate and 
lengthy appreciation,— as well sum up 
in a paragraph the second part of Faust 
and a few Greek tragedies, — no study of 
his novels is complete without at least a 
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reference to T'he Dynasts (Part One, 
1904, Part Two, 1906). 

This inchoate and disturbing produc- 
tion contains his garnered observation 
upon the whole of life, no less! It is his 
final comment, recorded with a scrupu- 
lous love of truth which rejects anything 
so empirical as a conclusion. 

In fact, so far from arriving anywhere, 
The Dynasts gains its chief interest from 
unraveling the strands which go to make 
up the dual nature of Thomas Hardy. 
Aiming at complete freedom from the re- 
strictions of form, he casts it in the shape 
of a huge panoramic drama of Europe 
under Napoleon. This immense field is 
commented upon from middle air by a 
spirit chorus, each member of which 
personifies an unchanging point of view. 
Whatever the practical defects of this 
form, or lack of form, it at least has the 
merit of giving elbow room. ‘The author 
swings individuals, armies, nations, with 
complete disregard of any limit. His satu- 
ration with his period, in feeling and de- 
tail, is so thorough as to give T’he Dynasts 
weight as a mere historical summary, a 
tracing of motive and design by a hand 
strong enough to grasp the situation at its 
largest. 

Beyond this, his spirit chorus continues 
an ever baffled attempt “to prove there 
is any rhyme or reason in the Universe.” 
At times the lines are full of a sonor- 
ous beauty, with a sweep which makes 
the same demand upon the attention as 
the long phrasing of modern music. The 
Spirit of the Pities forever deplores the 
cruelty and sadness of life. The Spirit 
Sinister frankly exults in mischief. ‘The 
Spirit of Irony impersonally comments; 
the Spirit of Years counsels tolerance. 

Indeed, if these debates fail to contain 
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a satisfactory theory of the universe, they 
do afford a key to the apparent incon- 
sistencies of ‘Thomas Hardy. While all 
his reasonings sooner or later abut upon 
an “unmaliced, unimpassioned, nescient 
Will,” something deeper than reason for- 
ever denies so chill and meaningless a law 
of existence. He is like those biologists 
who, having pushed research to the re- 
motest forms, are still bound to confess 
that just beyond there lies g 
which they can neither explain nor ig- 
nore. 

Re-read in the light of The Dynasts, 
every one of Hardy’s novels represents a 
phase of mental struggle. Hardy has the 
mind of an ironic pessimist. Taken from 
this angle, almost every book is an invec- 
tive against the wanton cruelty of “‘’The 
Immanent Will.”’ If this were all, we 
should merely have an arraignment of the 
entire scheme of creation. But in this 
lifelong debate, the intellect is constantly 
opposed by an instinct which steadily re- 
jects a philosophy of logical despair. 

As was wisely said of Anatole France, 
his intellectual irony would finally grow 
unbearable, if it were not for his sentient, 
human heart. Different as they are in 
every other respect, Hardy and Anatole 
France have this in common. Each in his 
way views the spectacle with an inward 
vibration which irrationally persists, and 
in consequence of which each is saddened 
but unembittered by the worst that life 
can show. 

And in the end, as emotion must al- 
ways prevail over reason, as love is eter- 
nally constructive, to the great gain of 
Hardy’s readers, the discouragement 
wrought by his pitiless logic is forever 
canceled by his indestructible human 
sympathy. 


something 





CONFESSIONS OF AN OBSCURE 'TEACHER 


I am ready to forgive whatever faults 
that charming rascal, Rousseau, may 
have had, because of the frankness with 
which he fulfills his introduction to the 
Confessions. He is going to do some- 
thing without a precedent, something that 
will never have an imitator, — “Je veux 
montrer 4 mes semblables un homme 
dans toute la vérité de la nature, et cet 
homme, ce sera moi.” Perhaps his partial 
attainment of this rare feat is what led 
George Eliot to tell Emerson that her 
favorite book was the Confessions of the 
inimitable Jean Jacques. I should enjoy 
writing confessions with the same aban- 
don that characterizes Rousseau, but I 
have too much of Teutonic reserve, nor 
would an Anglo-Saxon public forgive me 
if I did. And yet we do want frankness. 
Franklin’s autobiography is as good art 
as Rousseau’s, and has the additional 
merit of wholesomeness; it has the charm- 
ing simplicity of a frank and noble na- 
ture. 

I am now giving the straightforward 
confessions of a college professor who 
has been teaching for twenty years, and 
has had a good time, too. I want to ex- 
press my complacency without any strut- 
ting, to tell the Wahrheit of a contented 
life without the addition of an extraneous 
Dichtung. I have no quarrel with the 
public, strange though it may seem. So 
lugubrious are some of the accounts of the 
life of a professor that the public would 
be justified in supposing his lot pitiable. 
And after the public has read what I have 
to record concerning my experience, this 
sombreness of view may be unaltered, 
but I must still insist that I have found 
joy in my work. Perhaps that is a matter 
of temperament. Lowell has suggested 
that it is well for a poet to burn his own 
smoke. This might apply also to the 
teacher. But then it may be that a prosaic 
professor, like many a poet to whom the 
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same adjective may be applied, has not 
heat enough to consume his smoke. 

I graduated from one of the best small 
colleges of the East, and in September of 
that year I began to teach. I became a 
teacher because I had no taste for law, 
medicine, or theology. It was either 
teaching or journalism. In answer to an 
advertisement in a New York daily for 
a weekly correspondent for a commercial 
or trade paper published in Boston, I 
went to New York and there met the 
business manager. I was somewhat flat- 
tered upon being told that out of forty 
letters mine had won his attention and 
favor. I could have the place. I asked a 
week’s time for consideration. I declined 
the offer, and turned the opportunity into 
the hands of a classmate, who during the 
next three years, while writing his week- 
ly letter, went through the law school of 
one of the New York universities. He is 
now a metropolitan lawyer, but I doubt 
whether he has enjoyed life more than I, 
who began that fall to teach in a denomi- 
national academy located on a quiet hill 
four miles from a railroad station. 

The village was a veritable Sleepy Hol- 
low. In his Letters from the Holy Land 
Renan tells us “the country I am living in 
is actually fermenting from lack of ideas.” 
Old-fashioned and utterly unacademic 
F was too quiescent even to ferment 
from its lack of ideas. Fortunately for 
us the academy life had little dependence 
upon the town. The hill on which we 
were located was a short distance removed 
from it. There we taught Homer and Vir- 
gil in a region whose native population 
was as primitive as the Homeric folk, 
and far less interesting. I doubt whether 
there were two native residents who had 
ever heard of Homer. The only incident 
breaking the Sabbatical serenity of the 
perpetual monotony was the arrival of 
the stage, an event occurring twice a day. 
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‘The academy was located in the midst 
of this pre-historic community because 
a California millionaire had been born 
there, and his son had been persuaded 
to donate twenty-five thousand dollars to 
an ecclesiastical body that wished to start 
a school. The church organization gave 
about an equal amount, and located its 
school on a hill beautiful in its command- 
ing outlook over hill and valley; but 
the view also included a neighborhood 
so unscholastic, uncontemporary, rustic, 
superstitious, and provincial that it be- 
longed to an age and country alien to 
modern America. And yet the life in the 
place had its charms. 

My private living-room on the south- 
east corner of the third floor of the acad- 
emy had a window opening to the east, 
another to the south. From these windows 
I had a varied and enchanting outlook. 
To the south my view extended across 
a valley dotted with prospering farms to 
a mountain twenty miles away. In my 
mind’s eye I can still see the tower erected 
by a governmental surveying corps on the 
highest point in that region. Nine miles 
away was acity of twenty thousand, whose 
largest foundry had a whistle that emitted 
a deep-toned humming every noon. This 
we could hear when the wind was favor- 
able, and it made us feel in our hermit- 
like seclusion a kinship with the teeming 
world beyond. From these windows I 
saw the procession of the seasons. The 
thunderstorms of spring were magnifi- 
cent. From my eerie I could see them 
coming down the valley long before they 
reached us. The great stretches of living 
green and the soft colors of the autumn 
and early winter, the chaste splendor of 
the wintry snows, the holy calm of June 
evenings made sweet with the scent of 
innumerable growing things and solemn 
with the distant tinklings of sheep bells, 
the fragrant dawns announced by twitter- 
ing birds, the occasional tolling of the 
village church bell as mourning feet 
moved to the little burying-ground, the 
many wandering expeditions over the 
mountains only three miles to the north, 
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—all this had an indescribable charm, 
and was the dream of a contemplative 
monk or a Wordsworthian idealist. 

After four years of this academic and 
idyllic sequestration I became a teacher 
in a state normal school in one of the 
great industrial regions. The salary was 
not high, but it was better than what I 
had been getting. I now moved in a new 
atmosphere. My classes were large and 
many. As yet we had heard nothing of 
the strenuous life, but we lived it. Hun- 
dreds of young men and women, many 
of whom could be called young only by 
courtesy, as their youth consisted in at- 
tainment rather than in years, were eager 
to learn. Nothing could have been finer 
than their search for knowledge, had 
its goal been placed in that many-sided 
culture attainable only by years of de- 
votion to the elusive ideals of the scholar. 
Too frequently the near and definite end 
of their aim distorted their vision. They 
were getting education on the hop-skip- 
and-jump plan. They had to get it in this 
way or do without it. While some, it is 
true, had to do without it, many, it is 
equally true, received an impulse that be- 
came the beginning of the long process of 
culture. For the school with all its limi- 
tations stood for what is best in educa- 
tion. Its atmosphere had a tonic quality. 
The president was a man of rare good 
judgment joined to a quiet enthusiasm 
and noble sincerity. Here I broke away 
from the medizval seclusion and otium 
cum dignitate of the academy and grad- 
ually felt myself becoming a part of the 
great educational stream. This attitude 
or feeling toward my work is one of the 
compensations of the teacher’s life. 

At the end of my second year I married 
a wife who was no more afraid of a teach- 
er’s sad lot than I. When [I left college I 
was eight hundred dollars in debt. Out 
of a small salary at the academy I had 
paid the debt. My wife was no richer 
than I, for she, too, was a teacher. We 
planned a year of study and travel in 
Europe, so we deferred living under our 
own roof-tree, saved the money we earned 
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in teaching a year, and then left in June 
for a year in Europe. 

To the calculating, practical eye that 
step must have looked like the improvi- 
dent act of a child. For we resigned our 
positions unreservedly and invested our 
all in the fascinating uncertainties of a 
year of European study and travel. ‘To 
do so is surely flying in the face of that 
American virtue which considers getting 
on in the world synonymous with owning 
the house you live in. We have never 
regretted our investment, though we still 
pay rent. 

‘The greater part of the year was passed 
in study in the University at Berlin. We 
also spent a month in the summer term 
of the University of Cambridge. But our 
trip included much more than this. Not 
days, but weeks, were used in becoming 
familiar with London, Paris, Geneva, 
and Rome; and shorter stays at Dresden, 
Venice, Florence, Genoa, Naples, and 
Pompeii had their charm. 

We returned to America in June, with- 
out any assurance of finding a “job,” but 
with the confidence of youth that there 
would be something to do. In less than 
a week I was elected to the principalship 
of the academy in which I had done my 
first teaching. Scarcely had we entered 
upon the work of the school year when 
the Supreme Court of the state rendered 
a decision that took away the entire school 
property from the trustees who had con- 
trolled the school from its inception. The 
religious denomination had divided itself 
into two factions. The Supreme Court 
now decided that the faction to which my 
board of trustees belonged could not 
take its property with it. This is an in- 
stance in which the word unique could 
be used with propriety. Morally the 
property belonged to the body that sep- 
arated from the old denomination, but 
legally it fell to the other side. We yielded 
to the inevitable, but the school did not 
terminate its career. During the Christ- 
mas holidays we moved to an adjoining 
town. Here our trustees had rented from 
another denomination a large school 
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property which had become a burden to 
the owners owing to the growth in the 
same state of a rival school of the same 
religious faith. In moving from our old 
home we took the entire personnel of the 
school with us. We left nothing but the 
building and apparatus. The teachers, 
the students, the various attachés of a 
boarding-school, — all manifested a beau- 
tiful loyalty. The seeming misfortune has 
since proved a blessing, for the new local- 
ity had many advantages, and the acad- 
emy has now become a denominational 
college, doing in a small way a vigorous 
work. The old academy building, erected 
with the thousands of the California mil- 
lionaire, now stands in solitary majesty, 
unoccupied and unused, a melancholy 
monument to foolish philanthropy, sec- 
tarian bigotry, and the irony of perverted 
justice. 

At the end of that year I unexpectedly 
received an offer from a state college in 
the middle West. I was attracted to the 
place because the work was in my spe- 
cialty, and because my present position 
had many clerical duties. The two years 
in the West were rich in experience. A 
new president had injected into an old 
institution — old for the West — vigor- 
ous blood in the form of a dozen new 
professors, all of whom were young, hope- 
ful, and desirous of making a new era in 
the life of the school. The social life of the 
community had the charm of that free 
and generous hospitality so characteristic 
of the West. Coming as we had from the 
formality and stolid exclusiveness of our 
eastern town, we found the transition 
refreshing. We seemed to live in an at- 
mosphere of brotherly love. The millen- 
nium had dawned. But suddenly the 
storm burst. The deluge came. Every 
member of the faculty received a letter 
from the secretary of the board asking 
for his resignation. 

Our school was not the only one con- 
trolled by state authority. ‘There were 
several, and all were managed by a central 
board of regents who were appointed by 
the governor. Our president had been 
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selected by a local regent who had re- 
moved the old president. ‘This happened 
a year before my arrival. In the course of 
three years the politics of the state had 
shifted, and a new ruler who knew not 
Joseph had ascended the throne. ‘The 
new president was asked to resign; the 
old president, who had been retained in 
a subordinate position on the faculty, was 
reélected; and thus the old régime was 
vindicated. As eight of us had made our- 
selves obnoxious to the autocratic board 
by daring to defend the new president, 
the entire faculty was asked to resign. 
So we all resigned. Every one except the 
eight was soon reélected. 

The story as I have told it is simple 
enough, and it is a story of only too 
frequent occurrence in the history of 
school administration in the middle West. 
But my story contains only the “pure 
crude fact.” My version is as crude and 
simple in comparison with the actual 
play of passion and intrigue, of treachery 
and diplomacy, as the story Browning 
found on the bookseller’s stall in Florence 
is simple and crude when compared with 
The Ring and the Book. I have given 
only 
‘*The untempered gold, the fact untampered 

with, 

The mere ring-metal ere the ring be made.” 
To complete the ring would require the 
scope of a novel. I may add that our 
school had aroused the jealousy of the 
other institutions governed by the state. 
We had doubled our attendance in three 
years. Had we had an independent board 
of regents this would have been in our 
favor. We had also prospered in our 
literary and athletic contests. When such 
things happen there is a possibility that 
a regent who lives in the town of a rival 
school may be able to see glaring defects 
in the institution growing at the expense 
of the one in which he'is most interested. 
Along with this influence was the desire 
of the old president to be vindicated by a 
restoration. Worst of all was the sibilant 
slander of one of our own professors, who 
saw the storm coming and saved himself 
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by recourse to slandering the president, 
although to do so he had to involve his 
own wife in the affair. Here ends the 
most disagreeable episode in the career 
of a contented teacher. 

That same September I was again 
teaching in the state normal school from 
which I had resigned to go to Europe. 
My salary was not so good as I had been 
receiving in the West, but I added to it 
by writing and lecturing. After three 
years of this work I was elected to the 
position which I now hold. 

My work at present is congenial. I 
have enough to keep me busy and not so 
much that I am fagged out at the end of 
the year. My salary is not so high as I 
sometimes think I deserve, but I have no 
doubt that some of my acquaintances 
think I receive more than I earn. The 
average salary of the college professor in 
the eight largest state universities in the 
middle West was recently estimated to be 
$2300. My college is a state university, 
but it is not one of the largest. My salary 
is $1900. With the addition of four weeks 
of lecturing during the summer I add 
$400 to my income. I do not see how we 
could live as we should live on less. But 
during my twenty years of teaching, 
beginning with a salary of $500, my aver- 
age income has been but $1400. This is 
pitifully scant. But I have no complaint 
to make. After all, does not the wisdom 
of life consist in knowing how to spend 
rather than in knowing how toearn? The 
salary does look pitiful, but I insist the 
life has not been as meagre as the salary. 
It may be that I have an undue portion of 
pharisaic complacency ,but I confess that 
as I come in contact with the busy money- 
makers about me I do not envy them. 
They talk sometimes as though they en- 
vied me, though I question their sincer- 
ity ; yet could their insight be penetrat- 
ing enough to place the correct evalua- 
tion upon my content, I am sure their 
envy would be real. I would not object 
to having their income, but my soul 
protests against paying the price they 
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What have I had in exchange for this 
paltry $1400? 

In the first place I have had good 
health. In twenty years I do not think I 
have lost two days of teaching owing to 
ill health. The college professor is a 
good “risk” in insurance. The frequent 
and long vacations, the regularity of 
work, and the comforting assurance that 
your work will be paid for, the freedom 
from excitement and the comparative 
freedom from worry, the constant asso- 
ciation with the healthy optimism of 
youth, — an optimism diffusive, conta- 
gious, and immortal, — these are condu- 
cive to health of body as well as to health 
of soul. I do not deny that a man may 
accumulate a fortune and keep a good 
digestion and the philosophic mind, but 
I know that I could not. Then, too, my 
work has been a great pleasure to me. 
My work is recreation. While every oc- 
cupation is a means for growth, teaching 
is a profession lending itself especially to 
self-culture. ‘This is contrary to the com- 
mon notion, but 

“°T is a creditable feat 

With the right man and way.” 
Thoreau’s comment on his school-keep- 
ing is characteristic of the man. “I have 
thoroughly tried school -keeping, and 
found that my expenses were in propor- 
tion, or rather out of proportion, to my 
income, for I was obliged to dress and 
train, not to say think and believe ac- 
cordingly, and I lost my time into the 
bargain. As I did not teach for the good 
of my fellow men, but simply for a liveli- 
hood, this was a failure.” Thoreau is so 
unusual and wild a man that one cannot 
use him as an example, yet he has, char- 
acteristically, hit upon the essential differ- 
ence between failing and succeeding in 
teaching. 

The old complaint that teaching is 
narrowing and belittling to a man be- 
cause he is dealing with immature minds 
is puerile. It is true only of him who 
is narrow and pedantic when he begins 
to teach. The little man becomes less 
as he proceeds in his gerund-grinding. 
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Teaching in itself is not a stultifying and 
benumbing profession. ‘To assist in the 
development of a healthy mind ought 
certainly to be as stimulating as to make 
allotments of calomel for an unhealthy 
stomach. Was it not Holmes who said 
that if all the materia medica were 
dropped into the middle of the sea it 
would be all the better for mankind, 
though rather hard on the fishes? And 
with reference to law as a profession Mr. 
Andrew D. White writes in his autobio- 
graphy, “For the legal profession I sought 
to prepare myself somewhat, but as I 
saw it practiced by the vast majority of 
lawyers, it seemed a waste of all that was 
best in human life.” In the same strain 
Daniel Webster wrote in 1852 to Professor 
Silliman, “I have given my life to law 
and politics. Law is uncertain and poli- 
tics are utterly vain.” Teaching, then, is 
not the only profession that has its Jere- 
miahs. If teaching is merely hearing 
pupils recite what they have learned from 
a book, it deserves Bernard Shaw’s most 
brilliant aphorism in his Revolutionist’s 
Handbook, ‘‘ He who can, does. He who 
cannot, teaches.” 

During four years, to have the oppor- 
tunity of exerting an influence upon the 
life of vigorous and ambitious youth is a 
sacred responsibility, it is also a privilege. 
In the exuberance of youth there is a 
wholesome contagiousness. It is true, the 
work of the college teacher nowadays 
seems to be of less consequence than 
“university research.” Is it not time to 
offer a protest ? The work of teaching is 
just as honorable and just as difficult as 
the work of original research. In a mea- 
sure the two qualities should be combined, 
as every live teacher will do well to drink 
from the brook of original investigation, 
and every investigator should have the 
wish to impart his discovery with skill. 
But the two types of mind do not readily 
blend with equal strength. The tendency 
to over-emphasize the work of the special- 
ist in research is not making for the best 
conception of the true work of the teach- 
er. The present custom, in many of our 
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largest universities, of relegating the work 
of instruction to underpaid, raw, and in- 
experienced tutors and instructors while 
confining the work of the high-salaried 
research specialist to a dozen or two of 
graduate students, is a perversion of an 
educational trust. A stimulating teacher 
is surely as valuable a member of the 
social body as the patient discoverer. 
What the youth of the present generation 
most need is not the discovery of some 
new fact of minor importance, but a 
thorough assimilation of some of the plain 
every-day truths upon which the wise 
of a hundred generations have builded. 
In these days of high talk about research 
and original work, one is tempted to ask, 
how many important discoveries have 
been made in the universities? The self- 
importance with which a newly fledged 
Ph. D. talks of his original contribu- 
tion to science is but another evidence 
that paying tithe of mint and cummin 
still produces more complacency than 
attending to the weightier matters of the 
law. His original contribution! What 
is it? He has discovered an unnamed 
muscle in a frog’s left hind leg, and what 
formerly had but a local habitation now 
rejoices in the sesquipedalian pomp of a 
Latin name. Is this of greater moment 
than fostering a “Spirit by mysterious 
contact of Spirit? Thought kindling it- 
self at the fire of living Thought” ? 

I long ago came to the comforting con- 
clusion that I am commonplace, and that 
my work would not be epoch-making, nor 
should I ever produce a magnum opus. 
If I had had genius, I should have pre- 
ferred to be a man of letters, moving the 
world with the deft and persuasive touch 
of the artist. Not being a man of genius, 
I concluded I could count for most by 
coming in personal touch with a limited 
number in the classroom. It is true I 
have written for papers and magazines, 
and even published a book. But the world 
would be just as wise had I refrained. 
And, to confess an irritating truth, I 
should be richer had I not published the 
book. 
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‘ Every college professor in writing his 
confessions seems to be giving an A pologia 
pro vita sua. His loudest complaint is 
about the salary. Small as mine is I some- 
times think it is as large as it would be 
had I gone into some other occupation; 
but, as I said before, I am so common- 
place that my example has no bearing 
whatever on the argument for higher 
salaries for college men. In one of the 
most recent publications giving the woes 
of the professor there is a lamentation to 
the effect that his house is plainly fur- 
nished, without even the luxury of an 
oriental rug, and that one of the pleasures 
of his family life is the annual ride out 
into the country. This is pathetic, espe- 
cially as for many years his regular sal- 
ary has been $2000 a year. Nor does 
he live in a large city. I must have a 
genius of a home-maker, for with a salary 
that averages less than his we can go 
driving into the country many times a 
year, and we have the luxury of walking 
over several antique oriental rugs. For 
ten years I have been carrying ten thou- 
sand dollars of endowment insurance, 
which will mature when I am about fifty 
years old. And during each summer we 
can spend part of the vacation on a farm, 
paying our board, too, and some years 
we go even to the seashore. Without go- 
ing into detail, I may be believed, I hope, 
in saying that our social life is not one of 
parsimonious barrenness. 

“Every workman,” writes President 
Eliot in The Happy Life, “who is worthy 
of his salt takes satisfaction, first, in the 
working; secondly, in the product of his 
work; and thirdly, in what that product 
yields to him.” With this my life is in 
agreement. I live The Happy Life be- 
cause I like my daily work. While there 
is a certain amount of routine, yet it is 
not wearing drudgery. The subjects may 
be old, but the students are ever chan- 
ging and new. “Are the toys nevernew ?” 
asked the old lady who was diligently 
searching the toy-shops for something to 
delight her grandson. “The toys are 
old, but then, you know the children are 
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forever new,” was the comforting reply. 
So with teaching. The aspects and meth- 
ods of my work have a variety and fresh- 
ness that are a perpetual charm. My 
work is a help to my spiritual growth, and 
“ Why stay we on the earth here, unless to 
grow?” 

The time I have for self-culture is not 
the brief hour snatched by the business 
man from his daily toil for the purpose 
of self-improvement, or for keeping alive 
the glow and enthusiasm of early ideals. 
While I am doing what many a toiler 
considers his recreation I am earning my 
bread. If I cannot afford to buy a sump- 
tuous library, I need not pine, for the books 
worth reading are in cheap editions, and 
they are not numerous. But if I do have 
the book-lover’s hankering after the latest 
and best editions of the new and old, I 
can indulge it at no expense to myself, 
for I am a member of the library com- 
mittee. As such I help to buy a large 
number of books each year. I get as 
much pleasure in selecting and handling 
these new books as does the millionaire 
who adds to his private collection. At 
least, I cannot see how he could have 
more. And for the reading of them, I am 
sure I have more time than the average 
millionaire. 

As to the joy in the product of the 
work, I am not able to speak so confi- 
dently. The builder of a house, the 
maker of a road, has the completed and 
tangible object of his toil before him, 
but who can reach “through time to 
catch the far-off interest”’ of the teacher’s 
work ? Yet every genuine teacher knows 
the abiding joy in observing the develop- 
ment of those whom he instructs. The 
late testimony of Andrew D. White and 
of William R. Harper, each of whom 
had a brilliant career as an administrator 
of a large university, is to the effect that 
no part of their educational career gave 
them so great satisfaction as their work 
in the classroom. 

As to the financial yield of the product 
I have already expressed myself. The 
by-products of the work are not to be 
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estimated in terms of money alone. ‘There 
is an “unearned increment,” whose value 
increases as the years go by. If the plea- 
sures of life are in the free and generous 
play of the domestic affections, in the 
possession of health of body and soul, in 
labor in which self-interest is not the 
be-all and end-all, in feeling that one’s 
life, though in a humble way, is a part of 
the great forward movement of the social 
body, I know of no other occupation 
which I could follow that would afford 
better opportunities for the attainment of 
these simple and immortal joys. 

May I acknowledge, however, that 
there are moments, rare and evanescent, 
of course, in which I am discontented 
with my lot, — 

“ With what I most enjoy contented least.” 
When I see the lawyer, the physician, the 
man of business, grow in wealth and 
a certain fixity of position, I am_ base 
enough to sigh for the lack of many a thing 
that I have not sought. My unacademic 
neighbor seems to have more stability. 
He is like the prosperous tree planted by 
the rivers of water, while I am but a roll- 
ing stone, — if not rolling in esse, at least 
rolling in posse. ‘Though you may seem 
to be strongly intrenched in your place, 
there is always that uncertainty incident 
to an office subject to the whim of a presi- 
dent or the decree of a board of trustees. 
But fortunately this mood is but the 
slender vaporous shadow in the glorious 
sun of our content. Life without the 
constant possibility of death would lose 
much of its zest, so the precariousness of 
occupation gives a piquant flavor to what 
is usually considered a humdrum pro- 
fession. The possibility of finding a new 
field of influence, of perhaps sailing to- 
morrow to 

“Some unsuspected isle in far-off seas,” 
even though upon compulsion, when rea- 
sons of an external sort, and having no 
relation to your character and efficiency, 
are as thick as blackberries, is no death’s 
head to the one living the experimental 
life. The impedimenta that tangle and 
burden the feet of my stable and prosper- 
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ous neighbor do not fix me to the soil. So 
long as there are youth to be educated, 
and integrity and ability are mine, I can 
defy fate with my nil desperandum. For, 
with Thoreau, I hold that if the day and 
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On the Campagna, still dominating the 
soft Italian landscape, stand the great 
aqueducts by which water was brought 
to the imperial city. In the time of the 
Roman engineers, the necessity of an 
adequate supply of water was recognized, 
yet even to the present day quantity of 
water has been the first step, and quality, 
when considered at all, the second. In 
no place has this condition been more 
apparent than in the United States. 
England, by her wide-reaching systems of 
great reservoirs fed by the waters of small 
streams; France and Austria, by their 
mountain spring supplies, necessitating 
hundreds of miles of aqueducts, trailing 
their way from the upper slopes, through 
meadows and vineyards, to the towns and 
cities; Germany, with her enormous puri- 
fication plants for treating polluted river 
waters, — all have taken more national 
interest in the problems of public water 
supply than has the United States. In 
this country there are hundreds of excel- 
lent water supplies, but there are other 
hundreds and thousands still existing in 
a most imperfect state, furnishing with 
every gallon of water the possibilities of 
disease. 

Great bodies of men have concentrated 
in the cities during the last half century. 
With this concentration centres of popu- 
lation have emerged from the condition 
where every man’s water supply was his 
well, his sewage plant the cesspool in his 
own yard; and, with many another col- 
lective change, we have come to a com- 
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night are such that I greet them with 
joy; if life emits a fragrance like sweet- 
scented herbs,—is ever more elastic, 
starry, and immortal, — that is my suc- 
cess. 


WATER AND CITY WASTE 


GODFREY 


mon source of water and a common dis- 
posal of sewage. To guard the purity 
of the common water and to insure safe 
methods of sewage disposal is a great 
task, for without such guardianship grave 
and deadly danger is at the city’s side. 
A single failure of this sort may well re- 
call the gravity of the problem. 

In April, 1885, the town of Plymouth, 
Pennsylvania, contained some eight thou- 
sand men, women, and children. The 
general health was excellent, and the water 
supply, from a clear mountain spring far 
above the town, seemed unusually good. 
Like a whirlwind came the plague. Out 
of that eight thousand, eleven hundred 
and four contracted typhoid fever, and 
one hundred and fourteen died. Rich 
and poor alike were taken, and through 
every part of the town, highlands as well 
as lowlands, the fever raged. Whence 
came this terror? From a single case of 
typhoid, brought back from a great city 
whose polluted waters caused the fever. 
This case existed in one of the only two 
houses that could contaminate the water 
system. From this source came the deci- 
mation of the little town far below. The 
story of such water-borne epidemics as 
this, and the solution of the problem of 
prevention by the sanitary engineer, form 
one of the most fascinating chapters in 
the never-ending war against disease. 

Disease is ordinarily caused by pre- 
existing disease in man or anotheranimal. 
Here is a bold statement that is far too 
likely to be forgotten. Typhoid fever and 
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Asiatic cholera from the intestinal germs 
of former cases, scarlet fever and measles 
from the skin excretions of convalescing 
patients; yellow fever and malaria from 
the mosquito in which the disease germs 
pass a portion of their life; — case after 
case of the truth of this theory might be 
cited. Moreover, if we accept the germ 
theory of disease, we must believe that 
many classes of ailments owe their origin 
to certain definite microdrganisms which 
belong specifically to each separate disease 
and to no other. It is well known that 
these bacilli or bacteria, entering the body, 
find there a comfortable lodging-place 
where they may grow and multiply. The 
various symptoms and periods of each 
disease correspond, it is believed, to dif- 
fering stages of their existence. The 
alimentary canal furnishes a peculiarly 
favorable ground for the cultivation of 
certain of these microdrganisms. Water 
is the chief substance to pass through 
this channel. ‘Typhoid fever and Asiatic 
cholera are water-borne. What are the 
possibilities of disease in water, and how 
may prevention be secured ? 

Of all possible sources of bacterial in- 
fection of water, sewage stands easily first. 
Sewage, the collected organic wastes of 
community life, is the home of myriads 
upon myriads of bacteria. With the ne- 
cessity for a common sewer has come 
the problem of such a disposition of sew- 
age that there shall be no possibility of 
admixture with the water supply. The 
coast cities can use the sea for such dis- 
posal, but the great mass of our popula- 
tion is inland. Large towns and cities 
must depend on large bodies of water 
for their supply. The danger that these 
waters may contain pollution from sew- 
age is one which should be avoided at any 
cost. 

Each pipe and faucet bringing water 
into the private home or public fountain 
is a gate by which disease may enter, if 
proper safeguards are not placed in the 
way. Let us consider what barriers, 
natural and artificial, may be raised 
against such entrance. 
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Two classes of water are recognized 
by the sanitary engineer. Ground water 
is the first, in which class ultimately be- 
longs the great body of atmospheric 
water falling to the soil. This water 
directly penetrates the interstices of the 
surface earth, and sinks to a greater or 
less distance. Surface water, on the other 
hand, is that water which strikes non- 
permeable soil, and rolls from rocks or 
flows from clayey earths directly into 
streams or ponds. These larger bodies, 
as well as their visible supplies, are called 
by the same name, although they are fed 
to a large degree by ground waters from 
below. It is in the water on the surface of 
the earth that one finds the chief source 
of peril. The rushing stream or quiet 
brook gathers the various impurities along 
its road and disseminates them as it passes 
on, while, to add to the difficulty, other 
pollution may come from industrial and 
organic wastes sent forth from factory and 
town along the shore. 

Ground water as it passes into the 
earth receives a natural filtration mar- 
velously thorough in its action. In this 
straining and cleansing of the water en- 
tering the soil we find the first of the nat- 
ural barriers placed against the foe. A 
porous earth is a storehouse of bacteria; 
the richer the soil, the more fertile and 
open the ground, the greater will be the 
multitudes of bacilli spread to an infinite 
extent throughout its masses, since here 
are found all the advantages to foster the 
life of the germ, — oxygen, moisture, and 
food. As the water passes down through 
layers rich in microérganisms, some fil- 
tration proper undoubtedly takes place. 
Vastly more important for purification is 
the fact that the bacteria in its path rob 
the traveling liquid of all organic matters, 
the food of the germs. This action is so 
effective as soon to make bacterial exist- 
ence impossible. In consequence, the 
purity of the ground waters is marked; 
and when taken from deep cavities, by 
means of driven wells, they make a ser- 
viceable type of water supply. A pos- 
sible hardness from dissolved inorganic 
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matters, and a tendency to develop vege- 
table growths under the action of light, 
are two difficulties with such a source. 
Far more serious, however, is the fact 
that such a supply in most cases is small 
in amount, owing to the slight extent of 
the natural reservoirs. 

The limited supply of ground water has 
forced the great mass of communities to 
the use of surface water. With this source 
the first point of defense must be the con- 
trol of that territory from which the supply 
comes. No point in the chain of defense 
against the invading germ is of more 
importance than complete control and 
proper supervision here. The results of 
overlooking this necessity have already 
been noted in the case of the town of Plym- 
outh; and widespread epidemics have 
often come from a single source of in- 
fection on the watershed. In Germany, 
England, and America it has repeatedly 
happened that in towns with two sources 
of supply, one pure and the other impure, 
those who used pure water have escaped, 
while those who used the polluted liquid 
have perished. More thoroughly to safe- 
guard the Metropolitan Water Works 
System in Boston, for instance, neigh- 
boring towns and cities, whose drainage 
might even remotely affect the water, have 
been obliged to install sewage-disposal 
plants. 

Geological conditions and the natural 
slopes of the land prevent many cities 
from using still waters collected in reser- 
voirs or impounding basins, and they are 
forced to resort to more or less polluted 
lakesand rivers. Even under this necessity, 
how has it come about that so many water 
supplies are taken directly from polluted 
sources, without a single cleansing of the 
raw water? The answer in many cases 
must be that such systems were installed 
during the prevalence of the theory that 
“running water purifies itself.” This 
theory was based on the fact that fouled 
running water soon became bright and 
clear. The chemical analysis showed that 
less organic matter was present at the 
lower than at the higher point where 
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wastes had entered. Moreover, the slight 
knowledge of bacterial water examination 
of that day was insufficient to show that 
the germs of disease had not disappeared 
between the two points to the same ex- 
tent as had the other organic matter. 

On the contrary, it is now known that 
storage water systems which keep potable 
water for periods of time in lake or reser- 
voir have a purifying tendency. This 
purification is due to the fact that para- 
sitic bacteria in the low temperature, the 
sunlight, and the scant food supply of a 
reservoir or lake where organic matter is 
practically absent, have at best a struggle 
for existence. Many must succumb, since 
disease bacteria of the water-borne varie- 
ties are adapted to the warmth and mois- 
ture of the alimentary canal. Such germs 
as these, accustomed as they are to an 
easy existence, die when brought into con- 
ditions where hardier organisms might 
survive. 

No town placed on a river-bank and 
unable to obtain long storage need be 
forced to use polluted water, need be de- 
fenseless against the bacterial assault. 
One safeguard stands preéminent to-day: 
the filtration of water under such con- 
ditions as to remove not only its tur- 
bidity and color, but even its bacterial 
life as well. Water filtration proper, as 
opposed to sewage filtration, is a mechani- 
cal operation, a straining out not only of 
dust and dirt, but also of the infinitely 
small inhabitants of the liquid, these in- 
habitants being such tiny living creatures 
that half a million of them may float un- 
seen in a teaspoonful of water. It is an 
interesting journey to pass through the 
different steps which are taken in the 
treatment of water by a system of con- 
tinuous filtration. 

Toremove any grosser forms of residue, 
such as gravel and waste, the raw incom- 
ing water, known as the affluent, is turned 
into a great reservoir with massive sides, 
called the settling or sedimentation basin. 
Here it is allowed to remain until the 
impurities which would clog the filter 
have settled. When this has occurred, 
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the upper layers of the water are drawn 
off into the filter proper, a great basin 
made of masonry or concrete, under- 
drained, and with an exit pipe at the bot- 
tom. This basin is filled with fine sand 
above a gravel layer, which in turn is sup- 
ported by rock underdrains. The sand 
acts in a double capacity. The spaces 
between separate grains of sand are ordi- 
narily less than »}5 of an inch in diam- 
eter, so that the passage of all but the 
finest particles is prohibited. The bac- 
teria would even pass through here, were 
it not for a second service of sand, which 
acts in a most remarkable way as a sup- 
port for a true bacterial filter. As the 
affluent passes through the upper layers, 
the sand stops the coarser materials left in 
the liquid and held in suspension there. 
Soon there forms above the original sur- 
face a filter composed of the smaller sedi- 
ments, a layer so fine that even the in- 
finitely small microérganisms cannot pass. 
Here is a fortress placed across the path- 
way of the invading germ, a barrier so 
effectual that water has been taken from 
sources frightfully polluted with typhoid 
or cholera germs, and has been safely 
furnished to thousands from the same 
source of supply. 

The sediment filter is, of course, con- 
stantly increasing in thickness, and as 
it increases more and more pressure is 
necessary to drive water through the 
interstices. When the point is reached 
where the pressure required to force the 
water through is too great to be practica- 
ble, the surface of the filter is scraped. 
Since during this scraping the filter has 
to be out of commission, filter plants are 
generally built up from a series of small 
filters, in order that one or more may be 
out of use at any time for repairs. Filters 
may be either open or roofed, the covering 
of the filter beds depending upon the 
question of geographical location. The 
North requires covered filters, while the 
South gets along very well with open 
ones, the chief difficulty being due to ice 
formation. 

Besides the continuous filter described 
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above, only one form of filtration is com- 
monly employed to-day,— the mechani- 


_cal filter. For the last ten years the growth 


in number of plants of this type has been 
most remarkable. The mechanical filter 
differs greatly from the continuous filter. 
It delivers from fifty to one hundred times 
the quantity of water, and is correspond- 
ingly reduced in size. A single continuous 
filter may occupy an acre, while half a 
dozen mechanical filters may be installed 
in less than a quarter of that space. The 
former filter recognizes as a cardinal 
principle the keeping intact of the surface 
of the filter where the bacterial life is 
strained out in the close upper layers. 
The latter accomplishes its work by the 
addition of a chemical, whose action on 
meeting the water is such as to engulf all 
matters held in suspension, including bac- 
teria, thus forming comparatively large 
masses, which can be filtered without dif- 
ficulty. ‘The chemical commonly em- 
ployed in the mechanical] filter is sulphate 
of alumina, which, when added to water, 
separates into sulphuricacid and alumina, 
the latter being a flocculent cloudy precip- 
itate which spreads out over the water. 
The heavy precipitate thus formed settles 
down upon the sand, and, acting like a 
sediment layer in the continuous filter, 
removes the germs. As with these large 
masses the clogging tends to stop the 
flow, the sand at brief periods is washed 
and stirred, with removal of the former 
residues. 

Now as to household filters. What can 
we do in the private home to stop the 
entrance of the disease germ, provided 
we believe danger exists? The sanitary 
experts say that no small filter which al- 
lows a good stream of water to pass re- 
moves bacteria. In the sale of such filters 
and the belief in their efficiency lies peril 
to the public, who so often believe that a 
couple of inches of sand or charcoal pre- 
serves them from all harm. As a matter 
of fact, expert engineers are practically 
agreed that eighteen inches of sand above 
drains, and that well covered with the 
sediment filter, are necessary to obtain 
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efficiency. Some of the larger household 
filters are efficient when filled with fine 
filtering matters, such as sandstone and 
infusorial earth, which only allow water 
to pass drop by drop. These are usually 
either provided with storage reservoirs, 
or joined in a series of filters so that a 
quantity may be obtained at once despiie 
the slow rate of filtration. One simple 
safeguard is always at hand, and should 
never be forgotten, — the boiling of the 
drinking water. No precaution is better 
in time of epidemics. One point should be 
made clear,— individual protection can 
never possess a fraction of the value that 
belongs to municipal control, any more 
than the individual extinguisher can 
compete with the city fire department. 


The teeming thousands in the narrow 
ways receive one common food, the city 
water. We have already considered the 
way in which it may be delivered to all, 
pure and free from dangerous burdens. 
We must now consider the other side, the 
outgo of the city. Every organism as a 
condition of its existence must be forever 
building up and breaking down. Life 
depends upon the proper balance of the 
constructive and destructive forces of na- 
ture. From the decomposition of the or- 
ganic foods and various materials used 
in our complex life, from the sweepings 
of the streets and the discharges from fac- 
tories and shops, comes the outgo of the 
city, its sewage. 

The sewer is the abiding-place of good 
and bad bacteria, five million or more of 
which may make their home in a single 
cubic centimetre. In the sewer they find 
darkness, moisture, and food; and there 
they thrive and multiply. Far more im- 
portant than the number of evil micro- 
organisms found there is the certainty of 
the presence of deleterious organic mat- 
ters which, in their present state, and in 
their changed form after decomposition, 
are products dangerous in themselves and 
noxious to all around. We have hitherto 
considered chiefly the removal of bacteria 
of disease; but we must here consider as 
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of primary importance the elimination of 
the harmful elements of the city wastes. 

The realization that sewage, unless 
properly purified, might be a danger to 
the community is a matter of compara- 
tively recent growth. In 1815 London 
used her sewers only for rain water, and 
disposition of other matters therein was 
forbidden. Here and there in isolated 
cases might be found early attempts at 
some method of disposal, as in the case 
of the little town of Bunzlau in Prussia, 
which in 1559 had a piped water supply 
and a system of sewage farming. These 
attempts at scientific solution of the prob- 
lem were at best sporadic until the year 
1844, which marks the opening of an era 
that recognized the necessity for proper 
waste disposal. This era began with the 
remarkable “Report of the Health of 
Towns Commission in Great Britain,” 
which for the first time revealed the dan- 
gers which might come from improper 
waste disposal and the accumulation of 
sewage. As a result of that report arose 
the “Filth Theory of Disease,” which, 
since it is not yet eradicated from the 
popular mind, and since under it was 
accomplished some of the best sanitary 
work of the century, needs at least a pass- 
ing mention here. According to this be- 
lief, disease was bred in masses of de- 
composing filth; it originated there, and 
was in some way a product of the reac- 
tions therein contained. We now know 
that the main part of this theory is false, 
and that disease cannot originate in filth, 
although it does find there a convenient 
carrier. 

This “Filth Theory of Disease” swept 
through the scientific world with the 
most surprising rapidity. The problem 
of sewage disposal became urgent in a 
moment, and soon the modern method of 
sewage carriage, dilution with water, was 
evolved ; and the problem became that 
of handling a mass of wastes enormously 
diluted with water, a dilution so great that 
in America there exists but one part of 
solid in one thousand of water. Disposal 
by dilution is in some special cases pos- 
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sible. It is true that where not more than 
one part of sewage is sent into fifty of 
water, the oxygen of the water may be 
sufficient to take care of the wastes; but 
this proportion of water to sewage is so 
large that, save on the sea, on great lakes, 
or on rivers the size of the Mississippi, 
any such disposal is unsafe in the extreme, 
and any use of water from such a source 
must be a constant danger. 

The first step in any handling of sewage 
is such a separation of the wastes that the 
different parts may be handled to the best 
advantage. The first treatment consists 
in screening the large floating objects 
which have entered the sewer in various 
ways, and removing all rags, bits of 
wood, and the like, which may be in the 
liquid. ‘There will still remain in suspen- 
sion a large amount of gravel and other 
matters of that type, which have been 
washed in from the sewer openings in the 
streets. This may be removed by check- 
ing the rate of flow, and so allowing z 
settling-out to take place. That leaves as 
the crux of the problem the disposition of 
the organic matter which is left. Purifi- 
cation by chemical precipitants, such as 
are used in the purification of water in 
mechanical filters, has been tried in the 
past and has proved unsatisfactory. 

Before passing to the consideration of 
particular details, let us turn for a mo- 
ment to consider by what method this 
cleansing may be brought about. Sewage 
must either putrefy or nitrify. That is, it 
must either decompose (with results un- 
favorable in the extreme), or such chemi- 
cal action must take place as will change 
the harmful organic ingredients to harm- 
less inorganic matters, a result really 
effected through bringing them some- 
how into contact with the air, the oxygen 
of which will consume them. These or- 
ganic city wastes, while most complex, 
and differing greatly in their individual 
structure, are yet composed chiefly of but 
four elements, carbon, hydrogen, nitro- 
gen, and oxygen. The oxidation or ni- 
trification of such wastes consists in so 
combining the nitrogen with the free oxy- 
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gen of the air as to form nitrates. ‘This 
is the most essential reaction, though at 
the same time the hydrogen is oxidized 
to water, and the carbon to carbon di- 
oxide. 

The problem before us, then, really 
resolves itself into this: How may we so 
oxidize or nitrify sewage as to change 
the noxious organic matter into harm- 
less mineral substances? ‘To do this the 
sanitary engineer reverses his processes. 
Instead of removing the germs, as in 
water filtration, he cultivates myriads of 
helpful bacteria. Whether we consider 
such sewage disposal as carried on by 
natural or by artificial means, on the ir- 
rigated farm or the trickling filter, we 
find this startling and remarkable fact, — 
the oxidizing of the sewage is done by 
millions of living organisms. These ba- 
cilli take in the organic wastes and turn 
them into safe and harmless inorganic 
matters. To cultivate such bacteria, and 
to use their destructive powers on dan- 
gerous elements, has been the effort of 
all recent sewage researches. How they 
are accomplishing this task may be told 
briefly here. 

The oldest form of sewage disposal is 
the disposal on land for use as a fertilizer. 
For more than four centuries the sewage 
farm has been an attractive conception 
to students of possible economies of the 
state. Berlin and Paris have both had 
farms of this kind for years, and many 
other experiments along this line have 
been made here and abroad. 

On soils even moderately fertile the 
sewage farm scarcely ever pays, costing, 
despite returns, more for its maintenance 
than other types of disposal systems. It 
is on soils like those of the West, where 
the water carrying the organic matter is 
of value for irrigation, that sewage farm- 
ing has been made to pay, and there is 
every reason to believe that in such a re- 
gion it could be made a most profitable 
municipal investment. 

The fertility of any soil is greatly 
affected by the bacterial action which 
goes on in its upper layers. ‘The bacilli 
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on the soil of sewage farms are the oxid- 
izing agents, taking in the organic, and 
sending forth inorganic, matters at the 
end of the reaction. As the fertility of the 
soil increases, the effectiveness of the 
plant to nitrify the sewage increases as 
well; but two precautions must be taken 
in any use of sewage for fertilizer. No 
crop should be raised which is to be eaten 
raw, and preferably no crop intended for 
human consumption. Secondly, no crop 
should be employed which covers the soil 
too closely, as does alfalfa, for instance. 
A notable example of successful Western 
sewage farming is shown by Pasadena, 
California, where walnuts, a crop safe 
from bacterial infection because of their 
shell, and free from all clogging of the 
porous soil, have been grown with pro- 
fitable results. A substantial profit has 
been made year by year, and from the 
surplus the original cost of the land is 
rapidly being paid off. 

Leaving this natural process, we come 
to the processes evolved by science. By 
1865 it was recognized that the essentiai 
factor in the purification of sewage by 
means of land was the bacterial action 
upon the organic wastes. Early investi- 
gators had some inkling of the fact, and 
had proposed a system by which, through 
the special cultivation of the destructive 
germs, a rapid purification might take 
place. By passing the organic wastes of 
a community, with their accompanying 
microérganisms, through great masses of 
destructive bacteria of the proper type, 
these waste products might be broken 
down, the living organisms destroyed, and 
the harmful elements removed. A tre- 
mendous conception, this enlisting of ar- 
mies of good bacilli to fight the hosts of 
evil! This theory has directed the scien- 
tific attack on the problem for the last 
thirty years. Given the possibility of such 
action, what method could best carry it 
out? 

In 1887 conditions in Massachusetts 
had become so serious that there was 
instituted by the State Board of Health 
an experiment station at Lawrence for 
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the study of sewage disposal and water 
supply. It was put under the charge of 
Mr. H. F. Mills, with the codperation of 
Professors Sedgwick and Drown of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
At that station were carried out the classic 
Lawrence experiments. 

In these researches ten different filter- 
ing materials, such as gravel, sand, loam, 
and the like, were placed in ten experi- 
mental tanks, and the same sewage was 
passed through each. Continuous and 
intermittent filtration was tried, and the 
number of bacteria present before and 
after filtration was most carefully deter- 
mined. As a result, the great principle 
was established that purification is an 
oxidizing process carried out by bacteria 
living in the filter, and (a most important 
result) that a rich supply of oxygen was 
necessary for their activity. The process 
of action with oxygen is known as the 
“breathing of the filters.” It was early 
found that in sewage filters, like the con- 
tinuous water filters, there was not suffi- 
cient opportunity for the bacilli to obtain 
enough oxygen to oxidize the organic mat- 
ter passing over. In consequence it soon 
became evident that maximum efficiency 
would be obtained only when — the fil- 
ters having been once filled with sewage 
— the bacteria should be allowed to act 
upon it with free access to the oxygen 
of the air. This intermittent action, the 
addition of the sewage followed by the 
addition of supplies of oxygen, is a battle 
in which the foe is met by a defending 
army whose ammunition is constantly re- 
newed. 

The principle of the intermittent filter 
is found in the other modern devices by 
which bacteria meet bacteria in deadly 
battle. The contact-bed system, used 
advantageously in England, is found but 
rarely here. In this system, the liquid, 
instead of passing through the filter of 
sand, is let into a great tank filled with 
coke or some hard, smooth material; this 
is then filled with sewage and closed. The 
sewage is allowed to remain there for two 
hours or more. During this time the 
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bacterial films upon the rocks absorb the 
organic matter and bacteria present, and 
at the end the remaining liquid is dis- 
charged. Oxygen is thereby allowed en- 
trance to the films, and the bacteria do 
their appointed work as scavengers. By 
careful regulation as to the time neces- 
sary to accomplish the results, satisfac- 
tory purification may be obtained; but 
extreme care has to be taken in the con- 
trol. 

The third type of disposal is still sim- 
pler in principle. In early experiments 
with intermittent filtration, air was forced 
in from below to allow for the breathing 
of the filters. Soon the necessity for more 
air, for increased supplies of oxygen, 
made further experiments along the line 
of intermittent filtration necessary. In 
the trickling or sprinkling filter it was 
first made possible to treat sewage with a 
continuous supply of air. In this process, 
by one means or another, — the tipping 
of smal] buckets or splashing from sprin- 
klers,—the sewage is constantly passing 
into a filter filled with coarse gravel. As 
it trickles down between the openings, it 
carries with it air for its own destruction. 
Oxygen is also obtained from the open 
construction of the filter, which allows 
constant air communication between the 
interstices. The bacterial films upon the 
stones absorb the organic matters and 
new bacterial life, as in the case of the 
contact bed; and through the constant 
breathing of the filters the oxygen neces- 
sary for the burning up or oxidization of 
the wastes is secured. 

To produce complete bacterial effi- 
ciency the effluent, or outcoming liquid, 
may be rapidly filtered through a second 
filter, filled with sand or sterilized by 
copper. 

The action of the intermittent filter and 
the possibilities of its use can be expressed 
in no way better than by quoting the 
brilliant ending of Mr. Winslow’s article 
on this subject: “The trickling bed ap- 
pears to be the ideal method of solving the 
essential problem of sewage disposal, the 
oxidation of organic matter. It exhibits 
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the simplicity of all scientific applications 
which are merely intelligent intensifica- 
tions of natural processes. A pile of stones 
on which bacterial growth may gather 
and a regulated supply of sewage are the 
only desiderata. We meet the conditions 
resulting from an abnormal aggregation 
of human life in the city by setting up a 
second city of microbes. The dangerous 
organic waste material produced in the 
city of human habitations is carried out 
to the city of microbes on their hills of 
rock, and we rely on them to turn it over 
into a harmless mineral form.” 

One last method of bacterial destruc- 
tion of sewage must be considered here, 
—the septic tank, the successor of the 
individual cesspool}. While impracticable 
for final disposition, it has an unques- 
tioned value asa preliminary step in the 
treatment of certain concentrated sew- 
ages. The principle of the ordinary cess- 
pool depends upon the fact that a large 
part of the solid organic wastes are acted 
upon in theclosed dark receptacles, with- 
out access of air, by bacterial ferments, 
and are turned into a liquid which may 
be drained off. Such solid portions as are 
unaffected by this change may be re- 
moved a couple of times a year. In the 
modern form of septic tank the wastes, 
instead of being left to be acted on for 
a long period without the use of oxygen, 
are run into a close tank where they 
are left for about twenty-four hours. 
During this time, the chief decomposi- 
tion has taken place, after which the 
residues are pumped to the filters or con- 
tact beds, where the final oxidation may 
occur by means of the oxygen of the air. 

We have already considered the use 
of the household filter in some detail; but 
the general problem of good water and 
safe sewage appeals to every owner of a 
country house, and a few words on this 
subject should be inserted here. ‘The best 
soil for these purposes is a sandy one, 
and wherever a rocky or clayey soil gives 
possibility of a fissure which might con- 
nect water and drainage, expert exami- 
nation should be called in. The individ- 
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ual plant for sewage disposal may often 
be a well and a cesspool, — the cesspool, 
once a bogy to sanitarians, being now 
justified by the septic tank and the sand 
filter, both of which principles are em- 
ployed in its construction. ‘Two points 
must be recognized here. Such a cover- 
ing of the well that the grave danger of 
surface pollution may be avoided, for it is 
most essential that no pollution should be 
washed through covering boards. Also 


the direction of drainage, which is gen- 


erally toward the nearest water course, 
must be such that the water supply may 
not be below the point of sewage disposal. 
With these simple precautions of soil, 
covering of well, and proper location of 
water and drainage, the isolated country 
house owner may feel secure. 

Lastly, to sum it all up: what is the 
present status of the work? What is the 
real purpose of sanitary engineering, and 
how does it affect us as public-spirited 
citizens ? 

As we look over the whole field of ef- 
fort, the striking factors of present-day 
progress in bacterial removal and sew- 
age disposal seem to be taking on definite 
specialized form. The sanitary engineer 
is using one method for water, — the re- 
moval of evil bacteria by filtration. A 
very different method prevails to-day for 
sewage, — the cultivation of good bac- 
teria which may render safe the city by 
their removal of its dangerous organic 
wastes. Removal of the evil and cultiva- 
tion of the good! The most highly special- 
ized forms of water and sewage filters 
show this best. The mechanical water fil- 
ter has chemicals to separate out the bac- 
teria, pneumatic arrangements to wash 
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out the sand, and casings of concrete for 
protection from the air. The sewage fil- 
ter, on the other hand, is, in its essen- 
tials, nothing more than a pile of rock on 
which the good bacteria may grow. ‘The 
future advance of sanitary science seems 
likely to be along these lines. More 
and more dependence is placed upon re- 
search, and the real importance of the 
problem seems daily more manifest. ‘The 
careful experiments at the Columbus 
Experiment Station in Ohio, as well as 
the fact that a Sewage Research Station 
has been established by the Massachu- 
setts Institute of ‘Technology, show the 
trend of the day. 

To make the city habitable, to increase 
the efficiency of the state through the 
better health of its citizens, — what task 
is higher than this great labor for the 
common good? On the man in control 
of the water system or the sewage plant 
rests the success or failure of many mea- 
sures planned for the public weal. In the 
solution of that great problem in applied 
science, the government of the city, no 
man must bear a greater responsibility 
than the sanitary engineer. In such so- 
lution research and study may do much; 
but all individual effort must be support- 
ed by a righteous public sentiment. Such 
civic interest should be awakened in 
every community as will demand that the 
guardians of our public health shall be 
rightly trained, wise, and free. Above 
all free, — since freedom from political 
control, from jealousies and narrowness, 
must be secured in order that full power 
may be given to the guardians of the pub- 
lic health to keep up the fight until the 
final conquest of the germ. 
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BY J. H. 


Tue persistence of the power of ap- 
peal of the Old Testament is perhaps the 
most striking single phenomenon in all 
the history of literature: here are works 
which were written considerably more 
than two thousand years ago, in a lan- 
guage of a wholly different race and genius 
from ours, and in the region of the world 
whose only other familiar contribution 
to our reading is the Arabian Nights; yet 
this ancient and Oriental book, after 
passing through the ordeal] of translation 
into a Western and modern language, has 
become the one book which is or has 
been familiar to all classes of English- 
speaking people, and has grown into the 
bone and sinew not only of our literature, 
but of our language also. Behind such a 
phenomenon as this is the great fact of 
inspiration, a fact which in such a study 
in literature as I propose here it is safer 
not to try to define. The limits between 
religious and literary inspiration lie in 
a broad region where the two run inex- 
tricably together; and within that region 
every one who is interested in an exact 
delimitation must run his line for him- 
self. Here I shall simply assume that it is 
a power which in all its manifestations 
is inexplicable, and confine myself to cer- 
tain questions which plainly lie within the 
field of literature and within the capaci- 
ties of criticism. 

The special problem which I shall 
examine is the persistence of power of 
which I have just spoken. To simplify the 
discussion I shall confine myself to the 
poetry, which though not the key to the 
whole literature of the Old Testament in 
any such sense as is the prophecy, is yet 
more instant and universal in its appeal 
to modern readers. Moreover, in the 
poetry we shall find concentrated the ele- 
ments and influences which seem to me 
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to throw most light on the permanent 
power of the book,— the concreteness 
of the language, the strong rhythm and 
music of the style, and the underlying 
intensity of feeling. Each of these con- 
tributes to the power of all parts of our 
English Bible, but to no part of it more 
obviously or with richer result than to 
the poetry. 

This poetry as we have it consists of 
the Psalms, Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 
the Song of Solomon, the oracles of the 
prophets, and a certain number of earlier 
poems scattered through the books of 
history. Here, however, even more than 
with the rest of Biblical literature, we 
must remember that we have only a por- 
tion of all the poetry of Israel, and per- 
haps only a small portion. Whole classes 
of it must have disappeared. The litera- 
ture was collected during and after the 
Exile by men who were passionately and 
wholly devoted to preserving the religion 
of Jehovah from the attacks of the hea- 
then, and to making it a living force for 
righteousness among the remnant of their 
own nation. They were concerned with 
the revelations of God to man, not with 
the imaginations of men’s hearts; and 
for them no writing was of value which 
did not bear on the history of God’s chosen 
people and on the revelation of his will. 
That there must have been other poetry 
than what we have admits of no doubt; 
there must have been other songs of vic- 
tory than that of Deborah, other dirges 
than those of David on Saul and Jonathan 
and on Abner, other poems than those 
on the sluggard and the drunkard which 
are preserved in Proverbs, other love and 
wedding songs than those of the Song 
of Solomon. What is left merely shows 
how large and rich was the art of po- 
etry among the people of Israel from the 
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earliest times. During the distresses of the 
Exile and the succeeding centuries, when 
the Jews were tossed from one conqueror 
to another, and harried and spoiled in the 
unceasing wars for the control of Pales- 
tine, all but their most essential writings 
must have disappeared. We must re- 
member, therefore, in any discussion of 
the poetry of the Old Testament, that 
we have only a portion of the Hebrew 
literature, and that rigidly selected for a 
direct and practical religious purpose. 

When we turn to a consideration of 
this poetry as we read it in our English 
Bible the characteristic of it which is most 
striking is its unfailing hold on our feel- 
ings and imagination: whether it be the 
idyllic peace and beauty of Psalm xxiii, 
or the happy confidence of most of the 
“Songs of Degrees,” the overpowering 
splendor of Psalm lxviii or civ, or in Job 
the poignant suffering of Job’s cries to his 
God or the heaven-sweeping imagery of 
the later chapters, — always and at every 
time of reading the words have a fresh 
completeness of meaning. For the whole 
range of ideas and emotion reached by 
these poems they are the most satisfying 
and stirring expression in the language, 
and they have been so to men so widely 
separated in temperament and education 
as Milton and Bunyan, or, within our 
own time, as Ruskin and Abraham Lin- 
coln. Assuming, as I said above, the fact 
of inspiration, and looking at the matter 
merely from the side of the expressive 
power of language, how can words be so 
put together as to move so many kinds 
of people, over such long stretches of his- 
tory? 

One certain source of this marvelous 
power lies in the character of the Hebrew 
language. For our present purpose we 
may confine ourselves to the character 
of the vocabulary: it had no words for 
anything but the concrete objects of the 
external world and for the simplest and 
most primitive emotions. All the words 
of the old Hebrew vocabulary went back 
immediately to things of sense, and in 
consequence even their every-day lan- 
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guage was figurative in a way which we 
can hardly imagine. The verb to be jeal- 
ous was a regular form of the verb to 
glow ; the noun truth was derived from the 
verb meaning to prop, to build, or to make 
firm ; the word for selj was also the word 
for bone. Renan has summed up this 
characteristic of the language in the fol- 
lowing passage: “Anger is expressed 
in Hebrew in a throng of ways, each 
picturesque, and each borrowed from 
physiological facts. Now the metaphor 
is taken from the rapid and animated 
breathing which accompanies the passion, 
now from heat or from boiling, now 
from the act of a noisy breaking, now 
from shivering. Discouragement and de- 
spair are expressed by the melting of 
the heart, fear by the loosening of the 
reins. Pride is portrayed by the holding 
high of the head, with the figure straight 
and stiff. Patience is a long breathing, im- 
patience short breathing, desire is thirst 
or paleness. Pardon is expressed by a 
throng of metaphors borrowed from the 
idea of covering, of hiding, or coating 
over the fault. In Job God sews up sins 
in a sack, seals it, then throws it behind 
him: all to signify that he forgets them. 
Other more or less abstract ideas have 
found their symbol in the Semitic lan- 
guages in a like manner. The idea of 
truth is drawn from solidity, or stability; 
that of beauty from splendor, that of 
good from straightness, that of evil from 
swerving or the curved line, or from 
stench. To create is primitively to mould, 
to decide is to cut, to think is to speak. 
Bone signifies the substance, the essence 
of a thing, and serves in Hebrew for 
our pronoun sel?. What distinguishes the 
Semitic languages from the Aryan is that 
this primitive union of sensation and idea 
persists, — so that in each word one still 
hears the echo of the primitive sensations 
which determined the choice of the first 
makers of the Janguage.” 

Now this limitation of the Hebrew 
language to words which expressed im- 
mediate sensation goes a long way to- 
ward explaining this problem we are 
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studying when we consider it in the light 
of one of the accepted doctrines of modern 
psychology, the theory commonly known 
as the James-Lunge theory of the emo- 
tions. According to this theory emotion 
is inseparable from sensation, or rather 
emotion consists of a mass or complex of 
bodily sensations. Professor James sums 
up this doctrine in the following ques- 
tions: “What kind of an emotion of fear 
would be left if the feeling neither of 
quickened, heart beats nor of shallow 
breathing, neither of trembling lips nor 
of weakened limbs, neither of goose-flesh 
nor of visceral stirrings, were present, it 
is quite impossible for me to think. Can 
one fancy the state of rage and picture no 
ebullition of the chest, no flushing of the 
face, no dilation of the nostrils, no clench- 
ing of the teeth, no impulse to vigorous 
action, but in their stead limp muscles, 
calm breathing, and a placid face? The 
present writer for one, certainly cannot. 
.. - In like manner of grief: what would it 
be without its tears, its sobs, its suffoca- 
tion of the heart, its pangs in the breast- 
bone? A feelingless cognition that cer- 
tain circumstances are deplorable, and 
nothing more. Every passion tells the 
same story. A purely disembodied hu- 
man emotion is a nonentity.” 

This theory and the Hebrew language 
fit together like the two parts of a puzzle, 
for the Hebrew poetry constantly ex- 
pressed emotion by naming the sensa- 
tions of which the emotion consists. Here 
is an expression of helpless despair: — 

Save me, O God; for the waters are come in 
unto my soul. 

I sink in deep mire, where there is no stand- 
ing: I am come into deep waters, where the 
floods overflow me. 

I am weary of my erying: my throat is 
dried : mine eyes fail while I wait for my God. 


Notice the number of sensations 
which are specifically named: “my 
throat is dried,” “mine eyes fail,” and 
the sensation of sinking in deep mire, 
with all its implication of spasmodic, 
helpless struggling. Another example 
may be found in the fumiliar passage in 
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Job; and here again notice how many 
actual sensations are named : — 

Now a thing was secretly brought to me, 
and mine ear received a little thereof. 

In thoughts from the visions of the night, 
when deep sleep falleth on men, 

Fear came upon me, and trembling, which 
made all my bones to shake. 

Then a spirit passed before my face ; the 
hair of my flesh stood up: 

It stood still, but I could not discern the 
form thereof: an image was before mine eyes, 
there was silence, and I heard a voice, saying, 

Shall mortal man be more just than God ? 
shall a man be more pure than his Maker ? 


The shaking of the bones, the hair 
of the flesh standing up, the sense of 
an object indistinctly present, the silence, 
all go together to make the most vivid 
description in our literature of the terror 
that flies by night; and here again, as in 
the Psalms, the emotion is set forth by 
means of the concrete sensations of which 
it consists. For one more example, let me 
quote another passage from the Psalms, 
the first few verses of what is known in 
the Book of Common Prayer as the Venite: 
here the emotion of joyful worship is ex- 
pressed by the bodily acts in which it is 
expressed : — 

O come, let us sing unto the Lord: let us 
make a joyful noise to the rock of our salva- 
tion. 

Let us come before his presence with thanks- 
giving, and make a joyful noise unto him with 
psalms. 

For the Lord is a great God, and a great 
King above all gods. 

O come, let us worship and bow down: let 

us kneel before the Lord our Maker. 
In this case the emotion is more spiritual 
than in the others, yet it is still phrased 
chiefly in terms of bodily sensation, the 
singing, the joyful noise, the bowing down 
and kneeling. 

Sometimes, as in part in the last ex- 
ample, the emotion, instead of being 
expressed by the bodily sensation that 
constitutes it, is indirectly portrayed by 
naming the concrete objects which pro- 
duce these sensations by immediate and 
reflex action. 
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Thou visitest the earth, and waterest it: 
thou greatly enrichest it with the river of God, 
which is full of water: thou preparest them 
corn, when thou hast so provided for it. 

Thou waterest the ridges thereof abun- 
dantly; thou settlest the furrows thereof : 
thou makest it soft with showers: thou bless- 
est the springing thereof. 

Thou crownest the year with thy goodness ; 
and thy paths drop fatness. 

They drop upon the pastures of the wilder- 
ness : and the little hills rejoice on every side. 

The pastures are clothed with flocks; the 
valleys also are covered over with corn; they 
shout for joy, they also sing. 


This passage stirs in one, vividly and 
powerfully, all the physical sensations of 
a warm day in spring, when one walks in 
the fields with head erect and lungs filled 
with the warm, rich air, and one’s nostrils 
open to the manifold rich odors of the 
earth and of the growing things of the 
spring. ‘The deep-lying emotion of con- 
tent and happiness is thus expressed, not 
by naming the sensations, but by nam- 
ing the objects which inevitably produce 
them. 

Comparatively simple cases like these 
will show, I think, how the principle 
works out: that the naming of two or 
three specific sensations or of certain con- 
crete objects arouses a large and com- 
plex mental state which taken all to- 
gether is the emotion of fear, of reverence, 
of joy. And seeing this truth clearly for 
the simpler cases one can understand how 
it explains the less palpable and more 
complex cases, and how the concrete 
imagery of such a passage as the follow- 
ing has the power to express feelings and 
thoughts which lie still deeper: — 


Bless the Lord, O my soul. O Lord my God, 
thou art very great; thou art clothed with 
honour and majesty. 

Who coverest thyself with light as with a 
garment: who stretchest out the heavens like 
a curtain : 

Who layeth the beams of his chambers in 
the waters: who maketh the clouds his char- 
iot : who walketh upon the wings of the wind : 

Who maketh his angels spirits; his minis- 
ters a flaming fire : 

Who laid the foundations of the earth, that 
it should not be removed for ever. 
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Thou coveredst it with the deep as with a 

garment: the waters stood above the moun- 
tains. 
In such a case the means employed are 
the same, but the emotions to be expressed 
being larger and more diffused one can- 
not follow out the mechanism so defi- 
nitely. But the unsurpassed vividness of 
the Hebrew poetry and its unfailing hold 
on our imagination may be ascribed to 
this fact, that it always expressed emo- 
tions directly and concretely by the sen- 
sations of which they are composed, in- 
stead of describing them by words which 
are abstract and therefore pale. 

We can go even further, and find in 
this special characteristic of the Hebrew 
language the permanence of appeal of 
these ancient poems. After all, the great 
body of our sensations and feelings does 
not change from generation to genera- 
tion. The horror of despair at sinking in 
deep mire, the dread at the creeping 
mysteries of the night, or the delight in 
uttering forth our joy in song, all are the 
same thing for us to-day that they were 
for these ancient Hebrews two thousand 
years ago and for their ancestors a thou- 
sand years before them. We moderns 
have built up a superstructure of ab- 
stract reasoning which they did not have; 
but all the great mass of our conscious- 
ness is the same that it has been for ages 
and, so far as we can see, as it will be for 
ages tocome. The sight of the stars in the 
great field of heaven lifts us out of our- 
selves in the same way that it has moved 
our ancestors for innumerable genera- 
tions. Thus a literature which is able to 
express itself through these inalterable 
sensations has a permanence of power 
which is impossible for a literature which 
is phrased largely in abstractions and in- 
ferences from these sensations. In this 
primitive simplicity of the Hebrew lan- 
guage, therefore, we can find some of the 
reasons for the permanent power of the 
Bible poetry. 

This characteristic has been trans- 
ferred unblurred and unfaded to the 
English of our King James Version; and 
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here again one can in part point to the 
cause of the preservation of the virtue. 
The English language of King James’s 
time, as I have pointed out in an earlier 
essay in this magazine,’ was far nearer 
the unbroken concreteness and simpli- 
city of the Hebrew than is our English 
of to-day. The learned and abstract 
words which make so large a part of our 
ordinary vocabulary hardly began to be 
taken over from the Latin until after 
our version was completed. And in the 
first half of the sixteenth century all 
writing in English was in consequence 
figurative to an extent which would be 
florid and affected for men of our time. 
Even the statutes of Parliament in Henry 
VIII's reign are enlivened with graphic 
imagery and racy idiom. Accordingly, a 
translation from the Hebrew made at that 
time almost of necessity retained this im- 
mediate and living hold on the feelings. 
Any one who has read modern transla- 
tions of the poetry of the Old Testament 
will recognize how insidiously our modern 
habit of using general words has paled 
the glowing colors of the King James 
Version. 

Emotion and feeling, however, have 
other modes of expression than through 
the connotation of words of sensation; 
their most typical and highest expression 
is through music. Every one knows that 
music can give form to moods far too 
impalpable and evanescent for articulate 
language. Even the man who has no ear 
for music knows what it is to have his 
very flesh stirred and his feet set moving 
by the playing of a military band; and 
to music-lovers the full rhythms and 
harmonies of a great orchestra reach 
feelings which lie so deep in the soul that 
no words can find them. Herein lies the 
other side of the power of literature; 
since it stands for the spoken word it can 
borrow some of this power of music to 
express disembodied emotion. 

In the written word this power of music 
consists in part of rhythm and in part of 
the qualities and succession of the sepa- 

1 In November, 1904. 
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rate sounds. For the striking rhythm of 
the poetry of the English Bible we can 
find a cause in the chief principle which 
governed the Hebrew poetry, — the prin- 
ciple of parallel structure. In the Hebrew 
poetry the line was the unit, and the sec- 
ond line balanced the first, completing 
or supplementing its meaning. “Praise 
God in his sanctuary; praise him in the 
firmament of his power;” “A soft answer 
turneth away wrath: but grievous words 
stir up anger.” ‘This principle could be 
applied to produce considerable variety. 
The second member might be synony- 
mous with the first, or it might be in an- 
tithesis, as in the examples I have just 
quoted; or it might add something to 
complete the thought: “By the rivers 
of Babylon, there we sat down, yea, we 
wept, when we remembered Zion.” Or 
it might be the application of a figure: 
“A word fitly spoken is like apples of 
gold in pictures of silver;” “As the door 
turneth upon his hinges, so doth the sloth- 
ful upon his bed.” Sometimes, again, the 
first member of one takes its thought 
from a word in the last member of the 
line before: — 


I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, from 
whence cometh my help. 

My help cometh from the Lord, which made 
heaven and earth. 


There might be more than two lines to 
complete the verse: the normal form of 
the colloquies in Job consists in a balance 
of couplets: — 


My brethren have dealt deceitfully as a 
brook, and as the stream of brooks they pass 
away ; 

Which are blackish by reason of the ice, 
and wherein the snow is hid. 


What time they wax warm, they vanish: 
when it is hot, they are consumed out of 
their place. 

The paths of their way are turned aside: 
they go to nothing, and perish. 


But whatever the variety of form, the 
unvarying element in this Hebrew"poetry 
is the constant balance of lines of about 
the same length. 


) 
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This principle, however, was not re- 
discovered until a century after our trans- 
lation was made. Therefore the men who 
made our translation did not know that 
they were translating poetry, and they 
made no attempt to arrange the lines in 
a different form from the prose of the 
rest of the book. The result has been in 
the English to produce a kind of writing 
which is unique in our literature, since 
it is neither regular prose nor regular 
poetry, but shares the power of both. It 
has the strong balance and regularity 
which results from this underlying par- 
allel structure of the Hebrew, and at the 
same time all the freedom and natural- 
ness of prose. When in reading the his- 
torical books you come across a poem 
you feel the difference in effect; sudden- 
ly, without your realizing why, the style 
seems as it were to take on energy and 
movement. Here is an example from 
Joshua : — 

Then spake Joshua to the Lord in the day 
when the Lord delivered up the Amorites 
before the children of Israel, and he said in 
the sight of Israel, Sun, stand thou still upon 
Gibeon ; and thou, Moon, in the valley of 
Ajalon. 

And the sun stood still, and the moon 
stayed, until the people had avenged them- 
selves upon their enemies. Is not this writ- 
ten in the book of Jasher? So the sun stood 
still in the midst of heaven, and hasted not to 
go down about a whole day. 


Here the strong balance of the lines of 
the poem strengthens the rhythm, so that 
as the poem stands imbedded in the prose 
it seems almost excited in utterance. 
On the other hand, since in the Eng- 
lish this strong balance and rhythm is 
always united to entire freedom, this 
poetry is quite clear of any suggestion 
of artificiality or sophistication. For us 
to-day verse and poetry are a mode of 
utterance apart from the speech of every- 
day life. They are art, and art carries 
always for us the implication of an atten- 
tion to form which makes impossible an 
entirely unstudied spontaneity. Even 
blank verse, the freest of all our forms of 
poetry, is lacking in the naturalness of 
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prose. Consider this passage from the 
fourth act of Richard II : — 


Many a time hath banish’d Norfolk fought 
For Jesu Christ in glorious Christian field, 
Streaming the ensign of the Christian cross 
Against black pagans, Turks, and Saracens: 
And toil’d with works of war, retired himself, 
To Italy; and there, at Venice, gave 

His body to that pleasant country’s earth, 
And his pure soul unto his captain Christ, 
Under whose colors he had fought so long. 


This is as simple as it can be; there are 
only two adjectives which are not a neces- 
sary part of the meaning, and no other 
attempt to adorn or beautify the facts 
than comes from the verse itself. Yet as 
compared with the earnest solemnity of 
the Psalms or of Job it is the writing of a 
man who is playing at life; it is the ef- 
florescence of feeling rather than an ir- 
repressible and inevitable expression of 
it. Even the great soliloquies in Hamlet 
produce something of the same effect; 
for all their searching into the founda- 
tions of the human soul they are still 
play-acting, a noble blossoming out of the 
imagination in a noble time if you like, 
but still flowers from a “garden of plea- 
sant delights,” — to modify the title of one 
of the Elizabethan poetry books. Milton’s 
noble sonnet On the Late Massacre in 
Piemont is an exception; and there are 
a few great poems of our own day, such 
as Tennyson’s Crossing the Bar, and 
Mr. Kipling’s Recessional and The White 
Man’s Burden, which sum up in burning 
phrase the feeling of a nation and a race. 
But even these, beside the poetry of the 
Old Testament, only emphasize the fact 
that the poet is for us a man apart, a seer 
looking on at life and penetrating its 
mysteries by the flash of genius; whereas 
these psalms are part of the bone and 
sinew of the Jewish life. In them there 
are no rules of art between us and the soul 
of the nation. Certainly in the form in 
which we read this Old Testament poetry 
in our Authorised Version we have the 
combination of the heightened beat of 
the rhythm, which expressed strength of 
emotion, and which is the peculiar virtue 
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of poetry; and we have it with an entire 
freedom and naturalness which prevents 
our attention ever straying from the mes- 
sage to the form in which it is couched. It 
is from this unique form, I think, that this 
poetry of the Old ‘Testament gives the 
impression of being a universal and un- 
studied expression of the deepest feeling. 
Thus it seems to me that this very fact 
that our translators made no attempt to 
reproduce the exact form of the verse in 
English has added to its power; and Iam 
inclined to suspect that the modern fash- 
ion of printing the poetry of the Old ‘Tes- 
tament in broken lines is quite as much 
of a hindrance as a help to the reader 
who wishes to get the full feeling which 
it contains. One hears grumbling to-day 
at the difficulty imposed on our reading 
of the Bible by the division into verses. 
We may well remember that when the 
Bible was known thoroughly and uni- 
versally, it was always so read. 

Even this strong balance and rhythm 
of the Hebrew poetry, however, does not 
account for all its persistence of power 
in the English. We must take into ac- 
count also the fact that it is throbbing 
with the earnestness of the great men 
who in the stress of the Reformation, 
when England was struggling free from 
the Church of Rome, wrought out their 
translations of the Scriptures. ‘The free 
translation and circulation of the Bible 
was a matter of life and death to the men 
who took part in it; for it will be re- 
membered that it was not until the very 
end of Elizabeth’s reign, and even the 
beginning of James’s, before the struggle 
against the Church of Rome ended in an 
assured victory for the forces of Protest- 
antism. All through the eighty years in 
which the Authorised Version was com- 
ing to its final form men were stirred to 
the depths of their souls by questions of 
religion which turned ultimately on the 
free possession and interpretation of the 
Bible. Moreover, this was a period in 
which all writing was musical, and all 
writers seem to have had the magical 
power of adding to the meaning of the 
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words the rich and flowing melody which 
clothed them with the deeper and perva- 
sive meaning of the emotions. It is hard 
to find a book written in the sixteenth 
century which shows any relation to the 
bare and jolting style of so many of our 
books to-day. To the original translators 
and to the revisers who followed them 
we owe the transfer of the strong and 
moving rhythm of the Hebrew into Eng- 
lish, and the enriching of it with the 
varied but subdued music which gives 
our Bible its capacity of expressing the 
deep thoughts of the soul. 

One source of this rich music we must 
not neglect, the Latin of the Vulgate. All 
the men who made our version were in- 
timately acquainted with it: Tindale and 
Coverdale, who were priests of the old 
church, must have known it as our fa- 
thers knew their English Bible. Now 
whoever knows this Latin Bible will agree 
that its most notable qualities to us are 
its strong rhythm and its rich sonorous- 
ness of tone, qualities which more than 
all others express earnestness and rever- 
ence of feeling. The Latin in which it is 
written is very different from the rhetori- 
cal language of Cesar and Cicero; it is 
less finished, and even an amateur in 
Latin can feel that its syntax is broken 
down and contaminated by that of the 
Hebrew and Greek. But it has more than 
its share of the solidity of classical Latin 
and a momentum that is strengthened 
by the simpler structure taken over from 
the Hebrew. And at the same time it has 
a richness of coloring which I suppose 
has never been surpassed. Here is a 
short Psalm, the 133d, “Behold, how 
good and how pleasant it is for brethren 
to dwell together in unity!” which will 
show the marvelous power of this language 
to clothe its words with ringing music. 
Notice how rich the style is in the open 
vowels, and the liquid consonants, on 
which the voice insensibly dwells :— 


Eece, quam bonum et quam jucundum habi- 
tare fratres in unum: 

Sicut unguentum in capite, quod descendit 
in barbam, barbam Aaron. 
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Quod descendit in oram vestimenti ejus : 

Sicut ros Hermon, qui descendit in montem 
Sion, 

Quoniam illic mandavit Dominus benedicti- 
onem et vitam usque in seculum. 


Now when one realizes that Tindale and 
his successors had these splendid organ 
tones ringing in their ears whenever they 
thought of a text of the Bible one cannot 
help, I think, feeling that its richness 
communicated itself to their work. The 
deepest and strongest feelings of men 
which are expressed in the Bible and give 
it its preéminence in our literature, are 
the feelings of awe in the presence of the 
omnipotent God, the feelings which men 
naturally express in worship. Music is 
an inseparable part of worship; and we 
may well hold that this music of the 
Biblical style which it derived in part 
from the Vulgate gives it much of its 
power of expressing these feelings. Thus 
we may feel that we have in our English 
some part of the passionate earnestness 
of St. Jerome, ringing down through the 
centuries to deepen and enrich the mean- 
ing of our Bible. Here again we must 
recognize our debt to the great English- 
men of the sixteenth century, who not only 
brought over the splendid thought of the 
Hebrew into equally splendid English, 
but who, writing with an unconscious 
sense for the beauty and expressiveness 
of style, clothed their words with a music 
which expresses feelings too deep and too 
diffused for articulate expression. 

Now let us go behind these essential 
questions of style which concern the trans- 
lation, and search for the intensity and 
elevation of feeling in the original writers 
which made this marvelous style a ne- 
cessity of expression for the translators. 
Here explanation can make only a short 
step; for we are in a realm where the 
only ultimate explanation we can give 
is the fact of inspiration; and that is 
only another way of saying that we are in 
the presence of forces above and beyond 
our present human understanding. We 
can see a little further into the power 
of this poetry, however, if we take into 
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account the times in which it was prob- 
ably written and consider the experiences 
which called it forth. I will speak here 
only of the Psalter and of Job. 

It is now generally held by scholars 
of the modern school that the Psalter is 
the hymn-book of the second temple; and 
most scholars who accept the new views 
of the Bible at all agree that some of the 
Psalms at any rate were composed as late 
as the time of the Maccabean revolution, 
165 B.c. The dates of the separate psalms 
may be very divergent; some of them 
may have been originally composed be- 
fore the Exile, some of them perhaps by 
King David himself. But since the Psalter 
is a hymn-book, the precise date makes 
very little difference ; for a hymn-book 
is a collection made for a very practical 
purpose, and if it does not express the 
feelings and aspirations of a specific gen- 
eration it has no reason for existence. 
Therefore if the Psalter as we have it 
came from the latest period of Jewish 
history it would embody the sufferings 
and aspirations, the faith and the pas- 
sionate zeal of the Jews of the third and 
the second centuries before Christ. It 
would come, therefore, from a time when 
the Jews were passing through almost the 
most critical period of their history, a 
time full of bitter suffering and distress, 
when they were harassed by enemies 
from without, and torn by dissensions 
from within. Jerusalem is described in 
such psalms as the 74th and the 79th as 
sacked, and the temple profaned; and the 
outburst of bitter indignation in Psalm lv, 

But it was thou, a man mine equal, my 
guide, and mine acquaintance. 


Let death seize upon them, and let them 
go down quick into hell: for wickedness is in 
their dwellings, and among them, 


seems to refer to the party among the 
Jews who were ready to compromise 
with the heathen and take over their 
mode of life, even perhaps to contaminate 
the worship of Jehovah by the assimila- 
tion of heathen rites. The depths of this 
misery are sounded by many of the Psalms 
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as the heights of the faith by force of 
which they won their way through the 
furnace of affliction are measured by such 
glowing words as those of Psalm Ixviii: 

Let God arise, let his enemies be scattered : 
let them also that hate him flee before him. 

As smoke is driven away, so drive them 
away: as wax melteth before the fire, so let 
the wicked perish at the presence of God. 

But let the righteous be glad; let them re- 
joice before God: yea, let them exceedingly 
rejoice. 

Sing unto God, sing praises to his name: 
extol him that rideth upon the heavens by his 
name JAH, and rejoice before him. 

Certainly there is no time before the 
Exile which will furnish the background 
of hopeless misery and depression, sud- 
denly interrupted by unbounded joy and 
thanksgiving, which lies behind the Psal- 
ter as a whole. The very intensity and 
desperateness of the suffering and the 
suddenness of the reaction help us to un- 
derstand the intensity of feeling uttered 
forth in these marvelous poems. 

Job also probably comes from this 
same period of the Exile or the succeeding 
century, the time when the problem of 
the origin of evil came home to the Jews 
with such bitter poignancy. Deuteronomy 
taught them that Jehovah would reward 
their faithfulness to the statutes and ordi- 
nances which he had commanded them, 
and that he would punish whoever dis- 
obeyed; and in the manner of their age 
they looked for an immediate reward 
or an immediate punishment. Yet they 
who were striving with the most anxious 
care to fulfill every jot and tittle of the 
law were crushed by poverty and op- 
pression; while their heathen conquerors, 
living in open defiance of the laws of 
Jehovah, were growing old in wealth and 
happiness. For them, and especially for 
those whose faith was strongest, the di- 
lemma must have been critical. The great 
poem of Job witnesses to the earnestness 
with which they attacked the problem, 
and the triumphant faith with which they 
came back to the solution that the ways of 
God are too great for man to understand, 
that the fear of the Lord is the beginning 
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and the end of wisdom. Thus Job, like 
the Psalms, takes on a new and poignant 
interest when we recognize it, not as 
an abstract discussion of a philosophical 
problem, but as a grappling with an im- 
mediate and crucial difficulty. 

This fact, that Job deals with an actual 
difficulty of a specific generation of the 
Jews, leads us to what is perhaps the most 
distinctive feature of this Hebrew poetry. 

To use a technical term, Hebrew po- 
etry never reached the point of repre- 
sentation. In other words, it never passed 
beyond the point of expressing the writ- 
er’s own emotions to the point where he 
could imagine himself into the feelings 
of other persons, whether real or in- 
vented. ‘This limitation appears con- 
stantly in the historical books, in the 
speeches which the writers, after the 
manner of all historians of antiquity, 
whether Oriental or classical, put into the 
mouths of the chief persons of the history. 
The Deuteronomist compilers of Kings, 
for example, making up a prayer which 
would be fitting for Solomon at the ded- 
ication of the temple, made him speak 
in the language and thought of Deuteron- 
omy, a book which was called forth by 
the great change in the fortunes of Is- 
rael through the destruction of Sama- 
ria three hundred years after his death. 
They could not imagine to themselves 
how Solomon would really have felt; all 
they could do was to put their own hopes 
and yearnings into his mouth. This lack 
of the faculty of constructive imagination 
is a chief note of the Hebrew literature. 

In the poetry this limitation resulted in 
the absence from our Old Testament of 
all poetry which cannot be roughly classi- 
fied as lyrical. The Hebrew mind had no 
apparatus for inventing characters, or for 
understanding the thoughts and feelings 
of other men. Ostensibly Job is either a 
drama or a debate; yet though Satan is 
a protagonist in the prose introduction he 
is not mentioned at all in the poem; in 
the colloquies, the speeches of the three 
friends can be interchanged without in- 
jury to the book; and in chapter xxvii, 
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Job shifts over and occupies the ground 
which has been held by the friends against 
him. Clearly the authors of this great 
book came into no clear imagination or 
understanding of Job as an individual 
and consistent character. They made no 
effort to get into the point of view and 
temperament of the ostensible hero of the 
poem; as we say nowadays, they made 
no attempt to create a character. Job is 
best understood as a generalized figure 
of suffering Israel, a conception which 
was dear to the hearts of the Jews at this 
period; it was set forth by the Isaiah of 
the Exile in such a passage as the follow- 
ing: — 

And he made his grave with the wicked, 
and with the rich in his death; because he 
had done no violence, neither was any deceit 
in his mouth. 

Yet it pleased the Lord to bruise him; he 
hath put him to grief: when thou shalt make 
his soul an offering for sin, he shall see his 
seed, he shall prolong his days, and the plea- 
sure of the Lord shall prosper in his hand. 
This same idea appears in certain of the 
Psalms: — 

For my loins are filled with a loathsome dis- 
ease: and there is no soundness in my flesh. 

I am feeble and sore broken: I have roared 
by reason of the disquietness of my heart. 


My lovers and my friends stand aloof from 
my sore; and my kinsmen stand afar off. 

They also that seek after my life lay snares 
for me : and they that seek my hurt speak mis- 
chievous things, and imagine deceits all the 
day long. 


During the bitter times of the Exileand 
of the century or two succeeding, the 
Jews found a melancholy comfort in thus 
figuring themselves as sufferers because 
of their very faithfulness to Jehovah. 
The book of Job can thus be best under- 
stood. In a sense Job himself is individ- 
ualized, but no more so than is the suffer- 
ing servant of Jehovah by the Isaiah of 
the Exile, or than the suffering Israel de- 
scribed in the Psalms. We may suppose 
that the purpose of the author of the 
book was satisfied with the description of 
Job’s sufferings as a vivid portrayal of 
the sufferings of his race. Further than 
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this I think it is safe to say he does not 
attempt to individualize him. If one 
reads the poem carefully, one will see 
that it could be applied to many men of 
a considerable variety of temperaments: 
indeed, the fact that the piety of the Job 
of the prologue, which consists so much 
in offering sacrifices, is different from the 
larger-minded piety of the Job of the col- 
loquies, seems to show that the author 
had little idea of what we mean by 
consistent characterization. He made no 
effort to make Job an individual in the 
sense that Hamlet and Henry Esmond 
are individuals; furthermore, there is no 
evidence that the men of his race ever 
were conscious of the possibility of such 
an effort. 

This unconsciousness of the possibili- 
ties of the creative imagination helps to 
mark the great abyss which lies between 
the Old Testament and our modern lit- 
erature. From the time of the Greeks 
down, representative art is the largest 
and most important part of pure litera- 
ture. All the drama, all story-writing, 
and all poetry except lyrical, is represen- 
tative in that its effort is to set forth the 
actions and feelings of persons whom 
the writer knows only indirectly and by 
force of his creative imagination. In the 
books of the Bible there is no such lit- 
erature. If one recalls the fact already 
indicated, that the only other work with 
which English-speaking people are fa- 
miliar, which comes from the same 
Oriental background as the Bible, is the 
Arabian Nights, one realizes the distance 
from us of this Bible literature. R. L. 
Stevenson pointed out in his Gossip on 
Romance that the people of the Arabian 
Nights are mere puppets; that their 
stories are a pure succession of adven- 
tures, undiluted by any understanding 
of character on the part of the authors, 
unbroken by any attempt to make the 
people real. These Israelite writers are 
on a somewhat higher plane, for they 
could tell a simple story in terms of the 
most vivid detail; and they could in a 
simple, unconscious sort of way make 
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the different actors in their stories seem 
like distinct people. Their creative ima- 
gination did not go so far, however, as to 
enable them to invent a character, or even 
to detach themselves from their own ex- 
periences in order to imagine consistently 
and convincingly the mental workings 
of any one whose circumstances or tem- 
perament differed much from their own. 
The thought of their authors was,as com- 
pared to those of our own age, primitively 
simple; it was never able to push beyond 
its own experiences and create that of 
other men. 

In this limitation, finally, we may find 
part of the power of this literature. The 
Hebrew poetry has power over our feel- 
ings because it is always in dead earnest. 
There is no play-acting here. When one 
sees or reads Hamlet, or Macbeth, or 
King Lear, one is absorbed in the dis- 
tress and suffering; but always behind 
the absorption is the sense of detachment 
from real affairs. Unconsciously we feel 
that we can afford to take part by imagi- 
nation in the suffering, because after all 
it is not rea]. To understand and appre- 
ciate the poetry of the Old Testament one 
must remember that it is always real. 
The sufferings, or the joy, or the faith are 
the experience of real men uttering forth 
the depths of their soul. Their poetry 
had always the direct and practical pur- 
pose of unburdening real feeling: there 
is no make-believe here. Even in Job the 
apparent form of a drama is the thinnest 
of masks for the deep and real feelings 
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which lie underneath. The book is not 
an effort of the author to imagine how 
such a man as Job, suffering such trials, 
would have felt, but rather the expression 
of actual distress over the hopeless plight 
of his people. The mental tortures under 
which Job writhes are therefore those of 
real people in real and harrowing per- 
plexity; and the overwhelming power of 
the answer of the Almighty the direct 
witness of a faith which could not be 
daunted by the most grievous trials. 

Thus we may bring this brief survey of 
the poetry of the Bible toan end. In form 
and style it has power which springs in 
part from the unblurred concreteness and 
directness which was made not only pos- 
sible but necessary by the character of 
the old Hebrew language and of the Eng- 
lish language in the sixteenth century; in 
part from the strong but unconscious 
rhythm caused by the balancing of the 
lines of the Hebrew; in part from the 
richness of music which is due in all 
probability to the sonorous influences of 
the Vulgate. Behind the manifold variety 
of the imagery and the deep music of the 
style we can see, and not too vaguely, the 
intensity of faith which soared above all 
earthly troubles to the highest concep- 
tion of God yet reached by man, — the 
faith which is to be traced in the con- 
stantly wider and more spiritua] messages 
of the prophets, rising during the period 
that produced the Psalms to a clear grasp 
of immortality and the blessings of para- 
dise. 
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Joun Vance had not a grain of malice 
in his make-up, and he was almost ex- 
travagantly fond of young Pruyn. But 
when a brilliant man has worked for 
fifteen years at his chosen profession and 
has failed of recognition except in a 
limited circle, it is hard for him to believe 
in the reality of a success that happens 
over-night to a boy just out of college. 
“It’s nothing but youth and animal 
spirits,” he warned Hudson Pruyn. “The 
public likes you immensely, just as I do; 
but youth won’t last, and you must put 
foundations under your work if you don’t 
want your house that you built in a day 
to tumble down about your ears.” 

Pruyn only laughed good-naturedly, 
and went on writing stories that were 
snapped up by the magazines, and novels 
for which publishers contended. He had 
an unbounded admiration for Vance, as 
a man with more brains and more heart 
than any other man he knew, and with 
a style that illuminated every subject he 
touched; but, considering himself only an 
ordinary young fellow, who had made a 
lucky hit by writing just as he felt about 
things that he liked, he could not quite 
see how he could combine with his own 
happy-go-lucky ease the careful art of a 
man who was, immeasurably, his intel- 
lectual superior. 

“What I write is n’t art, I know per- 
fectly well,” he assured his friend. “It’s 
nothing but happen-so. But there’s no 
harm in it; I like to do it, people like to 
read it, the publishers like to pay for it; 
so we’re all happy.” 

Vance labored to prove to him that a 
man’s lifework must be taken seriously. 
“You have gifts to thank the gods for,” 
he insisted; “but if you play with them, 
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they will burst like soap-bubbles. You 
have never had to grind; you follow ha- 
bitually the line of the least resistance, 
and your fatal facility” — 

“You have the descent to Avernus in 
your worrying old mind,” Pruyn inter- 
rupted. “But you need n’t fear for me. 
All my tastes lie in the other direction.” 

“TI don’t fear anything for you but 
superficiality,” Vance returned gravely. 
“TI want you to be a man, not a trifler. 
How many gushing notes have you re- 
ceived in the last week ? How many teas 
and dinners have you attended? How 
many sentences of real literature or sound 
sense have you read? How much hard 
thinking have you done? You have gal- 
loped over a sufficient number of pages 
with your fountain pen. You have gal- 
loped a sufficient number of miles on 
horseback to keep you in good condition. 
You have spent the rest of your time 
as if Heaven had not blessed you with 
brains.” 

“I have spent a lot of time with you 
and the other fellows,” Pruyn reminded 
him. “As much time as vou were willing 
to waste on me. If you were n’t all so 
confoundedly busy, I’d be with you all 
the time. Do you think I don’t know the 
difference between men and triflers? Do 
you think I would n’t go in for art if I had 
it in me? I believe that you fellows that 
would starve before you would paint 
a picture or write a page that does n’t 
seem to you true are the salvation of this 
materialistic age. But the trouble with 
me is that I don’t know whether things 
are true or not. I don’t know how I 
write. I do it just as I ride or swim or row 
or golf. I play the most unscientific game 
of golf imaginable; but I get there with 
as few strokes as most fellows, and I get 
the good out of it.” 
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“Fatal facility again. Boyish cock- 
sureness. Unbounded nerve. Combine 
purpose with it, and you would soon find 
yourself using your brain as well as your 
spinal cord. But the brain has a way of 
atrophying if it is not given sufficient 
exercise.” 

Vance’s strictures seemed to glide over 
the surface of Pruyn’s easy good-humor; 
but in reality they penetrated much 
deeper than Vance suspected. Vance 
and his group of writing and painting 
friends were little less than heroes to the 
prosperous young romancer, who would 
have done anything in his power to make 
himself one of them. But no way opened, 
and he continued to write breezy stories 
of breathless adventure and rapid wooing, 
in which the ingredients were always the 
same, but so charmingly varied in pro- 
portions that each was hailed by the press 
as “highly original, like all Mr. Pruyn’s 
work.” 

“He’s such a lovable fellow, confound 
him!” Vance said to himself fiercely, 
“that he can’t help writing lovable books. 
But one of these days he will be a man, 
with nothing to take the place of his 
boyishness.” 

Whatever criticisms might be made 
upon them, Pruyn’s books were a boon 
to a hard-worked public, grown impatient 
of problem-novels and depressing real- 
ism. Young people liked them because 
they glorified youth. Middle-aged men 
and women liked them because they 
carried them into an impossibly hopeful 
world. Buoyant optimism radiated from 
every page; the optimism of buoyant 
health and bounding spirits. The more 
Vance saw of him, the more he delighted 
in his native endowment, and the more 
he lamented his headlong thoughtless- 
ness. “You have only one subject, only 
one style,” he reiterated. “When you 
have rung all the changes on it, what will 
you do? The public is a fickle entity, 
given to rebounding in exact proportion 
to the bound. It has jumped at your 
work, undoubtedly; but the time is 
almost due for this comment: ‘I don’t 
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know whether I have read this book or 
not, but it doesn’t matter. When you 
have read one you have read them all.’” 

“Do you honestly think that I can’t 
write a story that you would not recog- 
nize?” Pruyn asked, suddenly. 

“T honestly do. But I should be glad 
to have you prove me wrong. If you can 
write a story that will be accepted under 
an assumed name by a reputable maga- 
zine, and that I shall fail to pick out from 
a pile of a dozen magazines, you will make 
me happier than you have ever done yet 
in your amiable life.” 

“Reduce your pile of magazines to 
three, and I'll still make you happy,” 
Pruyn said confidently. 

Vance smiled at what he called “the 
youngster’s bluff,” and forgot the pro- 
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The Christmas magazines vied with 
one another in number and variety of 
stories. Pruyn whirled in upon Vance 
one evening with three uncut magazines 
in his hand. ‘Now, old man,” he said, 
“it’s a tug of war between your sagacity 
and my originality. You have the reputa- 
tion of being the most unerring judge of 
style in New York city. One of the stories 
in these three magazines is mine. About 
half of them are by well-known writers. 
I defy you to pick mine out of the other 
ten. I’m sorry to take your time, but I 
want to make you happy.” 

“It won’t take long,” Vance responded 
cheerfully. “You cut the other two while 
I look through this one. It’s only a matter 
of a glance at each.” 

He ran through the magazines rapidly. 
There were all varieties of stories, one or 
two on Pruyn’s subject, but none in his 
style. “See here, young man!” Vance 
said at last. “You thought you could 
bluff me into saying that one of these 
‘unknown-writer’ stories is yours, but 
you can’t do it! There’s nothing of yours 
here.” 

“Honestly, there is,” Pruyn assured 
him. “I have the editor’s affidavit in my 
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pocket. I knew you would n’t believe 
me. I don’t mind telling you just which 
magazine it’s in. It’s that one. Now 
pick mine out from those four new writers, 
and even after giving you all those odds 
I'll acknowledge myself beaten.” 

Vance read the four stories carefully. 
“'There’s not one of them,” he decided, 
“that sounds like you. If you really 
wrote one, of course I’m beaten. This 
story has something of your spirit, — 
I suppose it must be yours,—but the 
style is incredibly different. They are all 
passable stories, as stories go. The only 
really remarkable one is this autobio- 
graphical affair by Eleanor Field, who- 
ever she may be. It takes a woman to do 
a thing like that. There’s a touch of 
genius in it. It may be only a spontane- 
ous confession, as it purports to be; but 
if it is really a bit of creative work we 
must expect something of that young 
woman, — of course she’s young. I shall 
keep my eye on her. Did you do this 
heroic rescue ?” 

“No.” 

“Then it lies between this Oriental 
story and the South African one, and I 
can’t imagine how you got the local color 
for either. The ‘ Eleanor story’ is out of 
the question. You could n’t have done 
that feminine thing.” 

“TI did it,” Pruyn said calmly. 

“What!” Vance cried, springing to his 
feet. “On your honor?” 

“Here’s Hadley’s note,” Pruyn an- 
swered. “When the story was accepted, I 
went to Hadley, and told him all the cir- 
cumstances, and proved property, and 
asked for this note. He was as surprised 
as you are.” 

“Hudson Pruyn,” Vance said solemn- 
ly, shaking the young fellow in his excite- 
ment, “you’re a genius! If you can do 
things like that, do them! I don’t mean do 
feminine things, but wse the insight that 
God has given you. Put thought into your 
work, — not merely good digestion and 
good temper. Study situations different 
from your own. Study people. Work on 
your stories as you have worked on this!” 
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Pruyn laughed. “I did n’t work on it. 
It was as easy as rolling down hill.” 

“I give it up,” Vance answered. 
“You’re beyond me. But at any rate, 
aim at variety, and study life.” 


Il 


Letters written in an unfamiliar femi- 
nine hand and forwarded by his pub- 
lishers were no novelty to Pruyn ; but 
the first letter addressed to “Miss Eleanor 
Field” gave him a distinct sensation. It 
came from far-away Illinois, and he read 
it in a sort of helpless daze. 

“My dear Miss Field” (the letter 
began) : — 

“T have read your story over and over 
again, hardly able to believe that I was 
not dreaming. It seems incredible that 
you should know what no one else has 
understood. I cannot tell you what a load 
has been taken off my mind. The dis- 
pleasure of my family, the wonder of 
my friends, the bitterness of his friends, 
have seemed to set me ina cold isolation, 
as if I were a thing apartfrom the human 
race. Of course, that is exaggeration. No 
one has really treated me badly. But to 
be wondered at for a whole year makes 
one feel as if one must be abnormal. The 
magic of your story is that, though the 
girl did exactly what I did, no one who 
reads it can help feeling that she was 
right, though her friends thought, like 
mine, that she was wrong. It is a hor- 
ribly lonely thing to follow your own 
instincts and go your own way, when it 
leads away from what everybody expects 
of you. 

“When I read your story I felt like my 
old self again, back in the sunshine of 
fellow feeling. ‘How did she know?’ 
I keep asking myself, and at last I have 
mustered up courage toask you. It means 
so much to me that Iam sure you will for- 
give my presumption. It seems impos- 
sible that you should understand if you 
have not lived through it. On the other 
hand, if you have been through it, it 
seems just as impossible that you could 
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write about it. I have never been able 
even to try to explain. Perhaps I should 
not wonder that people misunderstood. 
But I thought my friends ought to know 
me well enough to believe that there must 
be some good reason. It was just as you 
said in your story, I felt what I could not 
prove. I know I am taking a great liberty 
with a stranger, but I cannot feel that you 
are a stranger. Please tell me how you 
understood. Did it happen to you? Then 
you, too, are perplexed and lonely. I can- 
not help thanking you for what you have 
done for me. 
** Sincerely yours, 
“Marcaret WaRNER.” 


Pruyn threw down the letter, and took 
a turn about the room in irrepressible 
excitement. He had had no thought but 
of writing a story that should convince 
Vance. He had put out a bold, unthink- 
ing hand, and had touched life. How had 
he done it? He had heard girls talk, and 
in the story he had talked like one of 
them; no one in particular that he knew, 
but a girl who seemed to rise before him 
as realas life. He had known men, hand- 
some, brilliant, attractive, social favor- 
ites, but unworthy to enter the presence 
of a girl like that. He had written, critics 
said, a marvelous story, an unconscious 
revelation of the innocent heart of a girl. 
The story was told in the girl’s words, but 
the reader saw both her and the man 
from whom she slipped away with eyes 
of widening incredulity. “Who is Eleanor 
Field ?” had been asked on all sides; but 
the editor and Vance had loyally kept the 
secret. And now the question had come 
from a human heart, and must be an- 
swered. 

Pruyn was not accustomed to hesita- 
tion. He wrote with headlong haste, in his 
tine literary hand : “No, itdid not happen 
to me, but I seemed to understand. I have 
never been engaged, I have never even 
been really in love; but I have a habit 
of writing stories, and sometimes my pen 
tells me things that I did not know before. 
I have a friend who thinks I ought to 
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study harder and work harder. Iam sure 
he is right. Writing is too easy for me. I 
sat down one day and thought about the 
girls I knew, and this girl came to me, 
and her story, and I wrote it out in a 
straightforward way. She is different 
from any girl I know, different from me, 
yet I feel that she is real. Some of my 
friends talk a lot about never writing any- 
thing but what they feel to be true. I 
never knew what they meant. I wrote for 
the sake of the story, and I never knew 
whether it was true or not. But when I 
wrote this story I knew that it was true, 
and I’m going to try to see if I can’t have 
that feeling again. If the girl I wrote 
about is really you —I wish I could see 
you.” 

He hesitated for a moment.and then 
signed himself “Eleanor Field.” “There ’s 
no help for it,” he said. “How would she 
feel if she knew she had been opening 
her heart to a brute of a man?” 

Of course he did not expect an answer; 
but he caught himself watching for the 
mail with an eagerness he had not known 
since the early days of his success. The 
answer came promptly :— 

“T think you are wonderful. It seems 
so easy to you, — you do not understand 
how you do it; but it is because you are 
just made of sympathy. And genius, — 
you must have that,too. Perhaps genius 
is nothing more than perfect sympathy. 
Some writer says that. I have been read- 
ing a great deal since I have felt so out of 
touch with other people, and I have found 
many things that have helped me. I 
know we ought not tocrave sympathy, — 
I know that such a feeling is weakening, 
— but I have not known before how I 
have longed for it. I don’t mean pity. I 
mean understanding. I have thought so 
many times how easy life would be, no 
matter how hard it was, if only those we 
care the most for understood. 

“TI am ashamed to say these things. 
Nobody ever had a better father than I 
have, — so tender, so considerate. My 
mother has always taken the best of care 
of me in other ways, looking after my 
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clothes and my education and my social 
advantages. She has sacrificed herself for 
me, and for us all. She cares for my hap- 
piness, but she thought she knew better 
than I what would make me happy. My 
brother and sister are devoted to me, 
but they are ambitious. Of course they 
would n’t have wanted me to marry any 
one objectionable; but they could n’t un- 
derstand how aman with so many advan- 
tages could be objectionable. It was very 
slowly that I came to feel it, — I was daz- 
zled at first. But I know now that whe- 
ther people have money and position and 
beautiful things doesn’t matter. The 
only thing in the world that really matters 
is what people are. I feel now that I shall 
never marry. What a man is would mean 
too much to me. I should not expect him 
to be faultless, but he must be the kind 
that you cannot help trusting, and I must 
know that he feels as I do, that the one 
thing that counts is what people are. I 
don’t expect ever to meet a man like that. 

“Of course with you it is different. 
You must know a great many men who 
care for the things that are really worth 
while; and I’m sure they can’t help ad- 
miring you. But I am not specially good- 
looking, not specially bright, only, for 
some reason, ‘over-particular,’ as people 
say. But everything seems different, now 
that I know that you are in the world, 
and that you understand. I am going to 
try to be like you. Other people have 
their troubles, and I can sympathize with 
them instead of feeling lonely and mis- 
understood. What else have you written ? 
I have looked through the back numbers 
of all the magazines at the library, and I 
cannot find anything else of yours. I 
know you must be too busy to write to 
me, but you are so good that somehow I 
feel that you will write again. I should 
love to know all about you, — how you 
look, and how you live, and what you do. 
If I did not live so far away I should hope 
to see you. Do you ever come West?” 

There seemed to be no help for it. 
“Eleanor Field” explained that she had 
never written anything else but trash, — 
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“pot-boilers,” — but that, now that the 
start had been made, other true things 
would be written. 

“Who is Eleanor Field?” became a 
common question among students of cur- 
rent literature. ‘The first impression of 
girlish sweetness and beauty was deep- 
ened as the new writer gained in force 
without losing fineness. Vance watched 
Pruyn with growing wonder. Had he, 
after all, that inexplicable something 
called genius which must make its own 
laws? Pruyn was now working strenu- 
ously, resisting the temptation to be a 
ladies’ lion. “What has happened to the 
boy?” WVance’s friends asked. “His 
stories now are more than entertaining. 
They are getting to be the real thing.” 

Vance made noncommittal answers, 
but he puzzled in silence over the ques- 
tion. Something was evidently worrying 
Pruyn. “It’s a woman, of course!” 
Vance growled to himself. “He must 
learn by experience, like the rest of us. 
It’s only what I wanted for him, — that 
he should grow up, —and now that it has 
come I complain! I wanted him to learn 
without having to suffer; but I suppose 
that is n’t nature’s way.” 

He tried to talk to Pruyn about his 
work; but the expansive young fellow 
had grown curiously reserved. He ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction with everything he 
had done. The first of June he was go- 
ing out to the coast, possibly to Alaska, — 
anywhere to forget that he had ever writ- 
ten a line. In the fall, perhaps, he would 
be ready to begin a novel with something 
in it. 

IV 


The chief interest — and torment — 
of Pruyn’s life was his correspondence 
with Margaret Warner. He had start- 
ed on it unthinkingly, almost inevitably, 
telling himself that every letter would be 
the last. But one thing had led to another. 
He could not disappoint the girl’s faith 
in her unknown friend; he could not cut 
himself off from the most vital relation 
he had ever known. A dozen times he 
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had taken up his pen to explain; a dozen 
times he had laid it down in self-disgust. 
How could he tell her that he had abused 
her confidence? For himself, no self-in- 
culpating confession, no condemnation, 
could be too severe; but why must she 
suffer for his thoughtlessness? He could 
divine the place this friendship had taken 
in the girl’s life. He knew her as he had 
never known any other human being; a 
fine-fibred, reserved girl, keeping to her- 
self her feelings, her thoughts, her per- 
plexities, until his curious divination of 
her story had opened the flood-gates of 
her confidence. She trusted her unknown 
friend with a faith that he had accounted 
among the fables of poetry and romance. 
Life had become to him unspeakably 
sacred since he had looked into the clear 
depths of that girl’s heart. His own trifling 
interests and ambitions had shriveled into 
nothingness before the steady flame of her 
desire to live a worthy life. 

fet all this beautiful confidence had 
been built upon a lie. He had kept as 
strictly to the truth as the initial deception 
had allowed. She complained of her 
friend’s indefiniteness about her personal 
appearance, her tastes, her every-day life. 
“You speak of walking along Twenty- 
third Street, looking into the shop-win- 
dows; but you never tell me what you 
see that you like, or what you wear your- 
self. I have told you everything I have 
done in the last three months. But of 
course you have much more important 
things to think about. You tell me about 
your work and your ambitions, and no- 
thing could interest me more. To be able 
to write as you do, in a way that makes 
people stronger for every-day life, that 
makes them see the beauty in little things, 
that makes them feel the sweetness of the 
sunshine and the open air, that makes 
them feel most of all the beauty of simply 
being as true and kind and brave as one 
knows how to be, — to be able to do all 
that, is the divinest thing in the world, 
and I am proud to feel that you are my 
friend, and that you think my interest 
helps you. But I cannot call up any pic- 
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ture of you in my mind. I only know that 
you understand everything, and that you 
can always be trusted to do the true and 
kind and noble thing.” 

Letters like that made him writhe; but 
he answered with heartfelt promises to 
do everything possible to deserve her 
faith in Eleanor Field’s ability and trust- 
worthiness. He made many desperate 
plans for dropping out of her life. 
“Eleanor Field” might die, leaving a last 
letter for Margaret Warner, which he 
could get Vance to send her with an ex- 
planatory note. But Vance hated lies as 
much as Pruyn himself, and Pruyn was 
unwilling to escape from the consequence 
of one deception by another. He might 
frankly confess his treachery, and accept 
her contempt as his fitting punishment; 
but he could not bear to hurt and mortify 
her. His concern for her overwhelmed 
all sense of what it would mean to live the 
rest of his life without a word from her. 
He honestly believed that if he could 
save her from disappointment his own 
feelings would not count. 

One solution of the difficulty had come 
to him, and for the last six weeks he had 
been preparing for it. He had been writ- 
ing of Eleanor Field’s friend, Hudson 
Pruyn, the novelist, ““a young man who 
has been doing rather superficial work, 
but is beginning to write things that are 
really worth while.” Soon Eleanor Field 
would write of Pruyn’s coming departure 
for the coast, of his plan to stop in Illinois, 
of his desire to meet her friend Miss 
Warner. A little later Hudson Pruyn 
would arrive in Midland with a letter of 
introduction in his pocket. In his own 
person he would win her confidence. 
When the time was ripe he would explain; 
he would leave the rest to Heaven and 
Margaret Warner. 

An innocent-looking letter shattered 
his hopes, and brought him face to face 
with himself and his predicament. 

“The most wonderful thing has hap- 
pened,” Margaret wrote. “My aunt in 
New York has written me to come and 
spend the month of May with her, and 
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perhaps go to the country afterward. 
This is the first time she has invited me 
for five years, and I never expected her 
to ask me to visit her again. She is not 
very fond of young people; she is used to 
having everything just so. But I shall not 
be troublesome, and I shall be so happy 
to have this chance of seeing you. I 
know how busy you are, but perhaps 
you ll let me go with you when you go out 
for your walks, and I’ll promise never to 
bother you when you want to write. I 
wonder if you will be as glad as I am. 
Your apartments are only a few blocks 
from my aunt’s house. She will be de- 
lighted to find that I know some one who 
will take me off her hands sometimes.” 


V 


Pruyn went up the steps of Mrs. War- 
ner’s house, looking and feeling as if he 
were going to the execution of a criminal. 
In his easy, popular life he had never 
been embarrassed; but now he was pay- 
ing with interest for his past immunity. 
With his card he sent up a note to Miss 
Warner from “Eleanor Field.” As he 
waited he caught sight of his pale face in 
a mirror. Even in his panic he was forced 
to smile at his absurdly evident discom- 
fort. 

At the first glimpse of Margaret 
Warner his heart, if possible, sank lower. 
She was no delicate, clinging creature, 
but a self-reliant young woman, with the 
beauty and ease of perfect health and 
poise; as different as possible from the 
inexperienced girl of the middle West to 
whose relief a chivalrous instinct had 
impelled his very Eastern and sophisti- 
cated young manhood. 

““My aunt regrets that she cannot see 
you,” she added to her greeting. “She 
has not yet recovered from the excitement 
of my arrival this morning; she is not 
very strong, and she is accustomed to 
exact routine. I am so disappointed not 
to see Miss Field. I cannot help speaking 
of it. She said she had not time to ex- 
plain, and that you could tell me nothing 
VOL. 98 -NO. 3 
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more than that she had suddenly been 
called out of town. Did she give you the 
note herself?” 

“She — left it for me,” he explained. 
“With a — note asking me to bring it to 
you this afternoon. She had promised to 
bring me to call, and — I suppose she 
thought possibly you might prefer a per- 
sonally delivered note to one sent by 
mail.” 

“It was ever so good of you to come,” 
she said; “and I appreciate it much more 
than you might judge from my evident 
disappointment over Miss Field. Ever 
since she wrote me that you were a friend 
of hers I have hoped to meet you some 
time, for of course everybody knows 
your books. I should have recognized 
you anywhere. You look exactly like 
your pictures. Most of the girls in Mid- 
land are making collections of them.” 

Pruyn stirred impatiently. “Really, 
you know,” he said, “I’m not at all that 
sort of fellow!” 

Margaret Warner laughed. “I know 
you are not. Miss Field told me so. But 
anyway I should have known. I wish I 
knew what had happened. I hope it is n’t 
illness or trouble of any kind. She said 
TI should hear from her within a week, but 
it’s hard to wait. Tell me about her. She 
says she has always known you.” 

“Tt’s hard to say anything about peo- 
ple you have always known,” he an- 
swered reluctantly. “I hardly know how 
she looks. I’ve never particularly no- 
ticed.” 

“Then she is n’t attractive-looking ?” 

“Not a bit!” 

A puzzled look came into Miss War- 
ner’s eyes. “You said that as if you 
didn’t like her,” she suggested. “I 
thought you were very good friends.” 

“Of course we are,” he said, with 
nervous haste. “But, you see,—I know 
she writes better than I do, and it makes 
it hard for me to be fair to her.” 

“That seems a strange way of looking 
at it,” she answered. “I should think you 
would admire her for that very reason. 
Besides, though J like her things better 
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than yours, most people prefer yours. 
And you have written so much, and are so 
famous! I don’t know any one who had 
ever heard of her until last December.” 
“All the best judges consider her 
better 
gloomily. 


things than mine,” he = said 

She looked at himas if he were a spoiled 
child. “I have always heard that writers 
were very sensitive,” she remarked; “but 
I supposed it was merely exaggerated 
talk. Miss Field always 
speaks beautifully of you.” 

“Tf she has said anything nice about 
me, it was for reasons of her own!”’ he 
retorted vindictively. He could not help 
it; but he recognized the insanity of the 
remark. 

“Miss Field would never say anything 
that she did not mean,” she assured him, 
with dignified confidence. “I have never 
known any one more absolutely trust- 
worthy.” 

“Do you think you know her better than 
I do?” was on the tip of his tongue, but 
he checked himself in time. What a duf- 
fer he was to come here hoping to win 
her confidence, and then to act like a 
sulky, petulant child! is friendship 
with Eleanor Field was his only claim to 
this girl’s acquaintance; but he longed 
to tell her that he hated Eleanor Field 
and all her works, even to the very sound 
of her name. If Margaret Warner had 
been clinging and dependent, he might 
have felt for her sake an affectionate tol- 
erance for Eleanor Field; but he could 
not imagine this clear-eyed, level-headed 
girl wasting any tears and regrets over a 
woman who had never existed. On the 
other hand, he could imagine her, very 
vividly, expending infinite scorn on a man 
who had deceived her; and that man, in 
his wrath and his disgust, he now named 
“Eleanor Field,” the embodiment of his 
idiotic thoughtlessness and sentimentality 
during the past four months. If only he 
could tell her exactly what he thought of 
Eleanor Field, and then fade away into 
the oblivion that he deserved! He felt 
an uncontrollable longing never to say 
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another word to Margaret Warner that 
was not absolutely true. 

“T’m afraid I’m in rather a bad humor 
to-day,” he said. “I hope you will par- 
don me, and believe that I am not often 
so disagreeable. Something happened - 
some personal matter — that has upset 
me. Won’t you go with me to-morrow 
morning for a walk in the Park? I will 
promise to be very good, and to tell you 
the whole story of my acquaintance with 
Eleanor Field.” 

She looked at his frank face, and im- 
mediately forgot his unaccountable ir- 
ritability. He was once more her friend’s 
loyal friend. 

He strode away, drawing deep breaths 
of relief. He had forsworn every variety 
of lie and prevarication. She might hate 
him, despise him, break her heart over 
a vanished illusion; that would be his 
punishment. But nothing mattered in 
comparison with the sacredness of the 
truth between him and her. It would have 
been so easy to answer her first letter with 
a frank explanation. ‘Then all this snarl 
of deception would have been avoided, 
and whatever they had been to each other 
since, little or much, would have been 
honest. His thoughtless romanticism had 
made him as untrue in life as Vance had 
said he was in his work. 

As they strolled toward the Park the 
next morning, Margaret cast curious 
glances at the genial young man who had 
been so transformed since her first sight 
of him. The light in his eyes, the glow 
on his face, his self-reliant carriage, gave 
him the aspect of a conquering hero. 
She could not know that he was the lead- 
er of a forlorn hope, going into battle with 
colors flying and drums beating and a 
heart for any fate except dishonor. In 
times of danger Pruyn usually found 
himself strangely exhilarated, and now 
he talked and laughed as if he had never 
known worry in all his light-hearted life. 
Margaret caught the contagion of his 
youthful spirits. 

“How strange this seems!” she said, 
as they entered the spring glamour of the 
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Park. “I feel as if I were walking in a 
dream. I have thought so often of com- 
ing here with Miss Field,—I know she 
comes here nearly every day,—and now 
I am here with you, and I don’t know 
Of course you'll laugh 
at me, but I’ve had the queerest feeling 
ever since I saw you yesterday that there 
is n't any Eleanor Field. Is n’t that 
absurd ?” 

“What makes you feel that way?” 

“How can IJ tell? I felt so sure of her, 
— she has been so real to me, — yet you, 
who have known her always, seemed to 
have such a different idea. It really gave 
me a shock. But of course I understand. 
People who have known us longest den’t 
necessarily know us best. It’s so unusual 
to think so much of a person one has 
never seen that I suppose it is n’t strange 
that she should seem unreal, now that I 
am here and she is gone, — the very day 
I arrived!” 

“Would you feel very badly if you 
should never hear from her again?” 

“Of course I should! You know what 
good friends we are! Why should you 
ask such an absurd question ?” 

The brightness had faded from his 
face. It was one thing to fling himself 
whole-heartedly into the tumult of battle; 
it was another to trample under foot the 
feelings of this adorable girl. Though he 
might, with all the ardor of an Arnold 
von Winkelried, gather to his own 
breast the fatal spear-thrusts of her scorn, 
he could not save her from disappoint- 
ment and humiliation. “My only hope,” 
he thought miserably, “is that she will 
hate and despise me so intensely that 
she won’t have time to be disappointed 
until she has had time to get used to the 
idea.” 

Margaret was waiting for his answer 
with wide eyes of wonder fixed on his 
face. “Why did I ask that question ?” 
he stammered. “Because of what you 
said, I suppose, and because — my idea 
of Eleanor Field is very different from 
yours. Won’t you sit down there, and let 
me tell you the whole story ?” 


where she is. 
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He had found a seat in just the right 
place, free from observation, but not 
far enough from the sound of children’s 
voices to give him the feeling of being 
alone in an awful solitude with an aven- 
ging spirit. He was no conquering hero 
now, but a very miserable and remorse- 
ful young man. 

He began at the beginning, with his 
absurd success, his happy - go - lucky 
thoughtlessness, Vance’s warnings, his 
own determination to show Vance that 
he could do something different without 
half trying. He told how her letter had 
come and he had answered it, meaning 
to sign his own name, but hesitating when 
he remembered that she might not like 
to know that the letter had reached a dif- 
ferent person from the one it had been 
meant for. He told of his misery as the 
situation became more involved, of all 
his empty plans to find a way out of it. 
He spoke of the “Eleanor Field” stories 
he had written for her; of the other stories 
he had written for her. “Everything I 
have done since your first letter came has 
been for you,” he said hopelessly. “Every 
thought I have had has been for you. If 
only I had learned to think before I got 
things into this wretched tangle! ‘The 
only extenuating circumstance — I ask 
you to believe this — is that never for one 
moment have I thought of anything but 
what would be easiest for you.” 

“You never thought of it as — being 
the least bit — funny?” 
tremulous. He ventured to look at her. 
Her face was white; her eyes were turned 
away. 

“Never!” he answered honestly. 
“From the first it has been sacred. Sud- 
denly it began to seem almost — tragic. 
You were placing all your confidence in 
an ideal that never existed except in your 
own mind.” 

She turned her head slowly, and her 
clear eyes looked straight into his. He 
gave a sudden start as he realized that she 
was looking through and through the 
very mixed material he was made of; but 
ina moment he had forgotten everything 
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except that he wanted her to know him 
just as he was, without a shadow of de- 
ception between them. 

The colorreturned to her face, and she 
rose quickly. “It is time for me to go 
back,” she said. “My aunt will wonder 
what has become of me.” 

“You have not told me whether you can 
ever forgive me,” he said humbly. “You 
will not let me see how you feel.” 

“T feel — stunned,” she said, “and — 
uncertain of everything. When I take a 
step I am not sure that I shall find any 
ground under my feet.” 

His hand went out to her involuntarily, 
but he caught it back. His eyes smarted 
unaccountably. “After all,” he said 
gently, “you — said I — understood. 
That was I that understood, — not some- 
body else.” 

“Tf you had understood,” she returned 

hotly, “you would know that nothing 
could hurt me more than deception! — 
And then to let me go on — week after 
week — thinking that I was writing to a 
— person with feelings and a conscience 
and a sense of honor!” 
» “I know!” he groaned. “You can’t 
say anything worse about me than I 
think about myself. I meant well! That 
is the only — idiotic — excuse I can give 
for my idiotic conduct!” 

As he tramped along unseeingly, Mar- 
garet’s fixed gaze relaxed. Her eyes wan- 
dered toward his utterly abject face and 
form. “Penitent” was written on the 
very lines of his irreproachable spring 
suit. The anger died out of her face. The 
shadow of a smile crept from her eyes to 
her mouth. In the spring sunshine life 
seemed just beginning, full of hope and 
joy and an overflowing sympathy. Why 
should people be hard and unforgiving 
when heaven’s blue arched over the ten- 
der green of the elms? She had lost her 
friend — who had _ understood; — but 
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why should she make an enemy in her 
place ? 

“ After all,” she said, “it wasn’t entire- 
ly your fault. I ought to have known 
better than to write so freely toa stranger.” 

“But I wasn’t a stranger,” he an- 
swered eagerly. ‘‘Don’t you see? We 
have never been strangers!” 

“T’m afraid that is nonsense,” she 
said softly. 

But as they walked toward the Park 
entrance some marvelous process of ad- 
justment was going on, which is pos- 
sible only in youth and springtime. The 
clear, sweet air was like a solvent of mis- 
understanding. The Gordian knot was 
miraculously transformed into a tangled 
gossamer web, which floated away on the 
breeze. A load that had been accumu- 
lating for four months was lifted from 
Pruyn’s heart. In his relief he almost 
whistled, but he caught himself in time; 
it behooved him to walk circumspectly. 

“There’s Vance!” he said suddenly. 
“Dear old Vance, the best man in New 
York! May I present him? You’ll like 
him. Vance! wait a minute!” 

A tall man turned and came toward 
them. As his eyes met Margaret’s she 
found herself wondering how one pair of 
eyes could look at the same time so hon- 
est, so shrewd, so kind, and so infinitely 
humorous. 

“T want to present you to my friend 
Miss Warner,” Pruyn began. “At least, 
Tam her friend, but I can’t get her to say 
that she is mine. She knows of something 
shabby that I did, and she won’t promise 
to forgive me. Speak a good word for me, 
won’t you?” 

Margaret saw the look on Vance’s 
face as he laid his hand on Pruyn’s 
shoulder, and suddenly she felt herself 
included in a bond of undying fidelity. 
“Pruyn is all right!” Vance said, in his 
offhand way. 
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BY WILBUR 


Tue notorious Nell Gwynn, paying a 
visit one day to a friend, on returning to 
her coach found her footman bruised and 
bloody and covered with mud. Upon her 
asking an explanation, he told her that 
a certain man had attacked her moral 
character and he had attempted to pun- 
ish the traducer, and that the punish- 
ment had not been entirely one-sided. 
Mistress Nell laughingly assured her 
champion that what the other man had 
said was only the truth. “I don’t care,” 
was the reply, “I don’t care what you 
are; no man shall tell me that I am foot- 
man to that kind of a woman.” If this 
remark disclosed an element of self-love, 
it also strikingly illustrates a modified 
survival of the spirit of brag which is 
essential for the smooth running of civil- 
ization. ‘The footman’s attitude typifies 
the one that should characterize all 
grades of service and subordination. ‘To 
the faithful servant an attack on the 
master is an attack on himself. 

The more complex society becomes, the 
greater is the need for codperation be- 
tween different parts of its organism. It 
is a perfectly proper regulation that mem- 
bers of the army and navy, in addition to 
obeying orders, shall refrain from public 
derogatory criticism of superiors. Unless 
this spirit of loyalty were enforced, the 
spirit of anarchy would speedily spread 
through the service. In a servant of the 
calibre of Mistress Nell’s, loyalty is a 
mere matter of bludgeon and blarney. 
In higher grades of subordination, while 
loyalty may be observed by churlish re- 
fusal to open one’s mouth, the natural 
tendency is for it to evolve the attitude 
of advocacy, the disposition to emphasize 
another’s good points and ignore or min- 
imize his weaknesses. Advocacy, which 
suggests ‘Touchstone’s distinction be- 
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tween the lie circumstantial and the lie 
direct, permeates all the relations of 
society. 

Very few of us, indeed, are exempt from 
the charge of direct lying. Not to mention 
the strategic lies told to enemies in time 
of war, to criminals, to sick persons and 
lunatics, as to which pages upon pages of 
casuistry appear in the older works on 
moral science, there are what may be 
termed the lies lubricant, wrung from us 
by etiquette and good breeding. If the 
amenities of life were not preserved 
through the gentle art of lying, society 
could scarcely continue asa happy family; 
we should all have to live in separate 
cages. ‘The best of us will tell direct lies 
on trivialities where politeness is im- 
perative. Wherever practicable, however, 
the spirit of advocacy prevails. We say 
whatever we truthfully can, and pause 
tactfully while the hearer’s self-love and 
imagination fill out a generally agree- 
able impression. Family relationships, 
even more markedly than business or 
social relations, exemplify the universal 
attitude of advocacy. Mr. Roundabout 
says: “Go to Brown’s house and tell 
Mrs. Brown and the young ladies what 
you think of him, and see what a welcome 
you will get. In like manner, let him come 
to your house and tell your good lady his 
candid opinion of you, and see how she 
will receive him.” No one save an un- 
speakable cad would speak slightingly of 
a husband to his wife; no one save an 
unspeakable cad would tolerate slighting 
language in his presence concerning his 
wife. Such is the conventional law as to 
spouses, parents, children, blood rela- 
tions in general, even intimate friends. 

From personal loyalty through ties of 
blood, we may take a wide span to the 
present-day attitude of international di- 
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plomats, with the result of finding quite 
essential similarity. A few years ago, 
through an oversight, the ambassador of 
Spain to this country received an invita- 
tion, in common with the other members 
of the diplomatic corps, to attend a public 
function which to an extent celebrated 
American victory in the late war with 
Spain. He promptly declined, in terms 
not discourteous, but unmistakably show- 
ing resentment. The propriety of his 
treatment of the invitation was univer- 
sally recognized by Americans them- 
selves, and general regret was expressed 
at the breach of diplomatic amenity. In 
more serious diplomatic duty ordinary 
advocacy is now practiced. Perhaps the 
most important diplomatic work per- 
formed by an American during the latter 
half of the nineteenth century was that 
of Charles Francis Adams, as Minister 
to the Court of St. James, during the War 
of the Rebellion. Those were not days of 
silk-stocking, blood-is-thicker-than-water 
diplomacy; his mission dealt with hos- 
tile and baffling circumstances. And he 
worthily discharged it by the exercise of 
advocacy which, while doggedly firm, 
never lost dignity through a display of 
irritation, never exaggerated claims of 
right, and never was boastful or weakly 
disingenuous as to actual facts. Mr. 
Adams excited the warm admiration of 
Englishmen, and at the expense of his 
chief, Mr. Seward, whose roseate dis- 
patches so pointedly ignored obvious 
perils as to give the impression that he 
was deliberately playing a part. 

The modified spirit of brag which has 
been considered is a concomitant of gen- 
eral democratization. Instead of the slav- 
ish subserviency, varying in degrees of 
abjectness according to grades of artifi- 
cial rank, which characterized feudalism, 
the modern attitude prescribes a sub- 
stantially uniform etiquette for all rela- 
tions of common interest or career. ‘The 
deference practiced is not self-annihilat- 
ing, but, indeed, self-respectful. It has 
come to betoken lack of self-respect to 
show disrespect for the abstract relations 
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which others bear to us, and which, per- 
manently or for the time, they embody. 
Something akin to the democratic prin- 
ciple of government of laws, not of men, 
is involved. The form of deference is not 
ostentatious mendacity in respect of what 
one disapproves, not personal adulation, 
which is in bad taste even when one ap- 
The modern unwritten law en- 
joins upon the associate or colleague, the 
subordinate, the next of kin, merely si- 
lence from open censure, or, at most, the 
half-truth of advocacy. Such law may 
well be deliberately accepted, even by 
temperamental radicals in the days of 
their youth. 

Passing from vicarious brag to auto- 
brag, it will be seen that much also, but 
probably not as much, has been accom- 
plished toward frowning out what is 
merely adventitious, and utilizing the 
trait as a legitimate factor in highly civil- 
ized life. The genesis and evolution of 
the brag spirit appear on the surface of 
tradition and history. In one of the sec- 
tions of In Memoriam 'Tennyson has 
felicitously sketched the dawn and 
growth of egoism in “the baby new to 
earth and sky.” No matter how high the 
degree of culture and how complex the 
grade of civilization which form the moral 
habitat, this consciousness of personal 
identity is the central fact of life, and 
self-appreciation and the discharge of 
duties owed to self constitute the supreme 
human obligations. 


] roves. 


“This above all: to thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 
Savages, young children, young nations, 
and Walt Whitman are true to nature 
when they frankly celebrate themselves. 
Their boasting is naively direct and 
shameless. In the savage condition there 
is little division of labor, and very imper- 
fect codperation, even for purposes of war. 
The songs of such persons are necessarily 
songs of self. At the supreme moment 
of existence, dying amidst flames and tor- 
ture, they brag defiantly of their deeds of 
prowess. The boastful disposition is kept 
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alive through early social evolution by the 
constant struggle for supremacy. ‘This 
universal militant attitude has evolved 
the universal passion of hatred toward 
rivals, or congenital jealousy, as well as 
the spirit of glorification over the author 
of success, that is, over self. Ina state of 
civilization the congenital boastful dis- 
position is curbed, as a child grows older, 
by a realization of how dependent each 
member of the community is upon others, 
and how impossible present achievements 
would have been without the opportuni- 
ties prepared by the past. Yet, in the exist- 
ing maturity of our civilization, if one 
would seek a manifestation of essentially 
the same form of brag as that practiced 
by Shack-Nasty Jim, he could find it on 
billboards and barn-sides, where the 
American merchant uses his own por- 
trait as the trade-mark for a brand of 
chewing-gum. As to this phase of refine- 
ment, individual development seems to 
have been arrested, while the collective 
and national sense has made progress. 
One has but to contrast the puerile and 
blatant national pride, which came to be 
known as “spread-eagleism,” — not as 
enemies, such as Mrs. Trollope and 
Dickens, exaggerated it, but as friends, 
such as Harriet Martineau and Richard 
Cobden, reluctantly were compelled to 
rebuke it, — with the comparative reti- 
cence as to American achievements and 
the cosmopolitan appreciation of to-day, 
in order to realize how much, as a people, 
we have outgrown. But in personal brag, 
in self-advertising, self-assertiveness, — 
the passion for being public without any 
reason for publicity, — there crops out, 
little modified or transformed, the primi- 
tive savage vulgarity. 

It is not an uncommon experience for 
a young professional man to be waited 
upon in his office, and, after an introduc- 
tory remark or two, have exhibited to him 
a roll of manuscript, at the head of which 
he perceives his own name underscored for 
Runic “ caps.”’ After recovering from his 
astonishment, he glances through a pane- 
gyric perfunctory enough to be the work 
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of an amateur phrenologist. If he be wise 
and very firm, the author of the produc- 
tion, after withdrawing, will change the 
title and alter a word here and there, and 
try it on some other possible aspirant for 
fame. If, however, the subject be induced 
first to endure, then pity, then embrace, 
he will receive, in course of time, a large 
roll of copies of a sheet of which he may 
never have heard before his interview 
with the biography drummer, for which 
he draws his check in a substantial sum. 
The question then arises how to dispose 
of these leaves of immortality. Probably 
a majority of those who have been tempt- 
edand have fallen have sufficient subcon- 
scious decency to confine the distribution 
to their most indulgent friends. Indeed, 
the degree of progress from the savage 
state is indicated by whether one does, or 
does not, refuse to be written up, and, if 
he consent, by the larger or smaller num- 
ber of copies that go into the wastebasket 
instead of the mail. Few people realize 
how profitable the trade of tickling hu- 
man vanity is, and how many different 
forms it employs. ‘There are obscure 
newspapers and nominal magazines that 
live by it, and provide good incomes for 
their editors. It is quite common to find 
upon centre tables luxuriously bound 
and printed volumes whose contents con- 
sist entirely of fulsome puffs. Each pro- 
fession, trade, avocation, and association 
has its library of memorabilia of persons 
of the kind who, in Lowell’s phrase, were 
created to fill up the world. The writer 
remembers seeing in the “best room” of 
a remote farmhouse a morocco-bound, 
gilt-edged volume upon the notabilities 
of the country, which contained a bio- 
graphy and engraved portrait of rusticus 
horribilis himself. The original volun- 
teered the information that his niche in 
the local pantheon had cost him a sum 
which, on later conversation, was disclosed 
to be larger than a year’s interest on the 
mortgage encumbering the farm. 

It is very difficult for the example of 
the modestly refined few to make 
much impression upon the aspiration for 
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publicity while the principal didactic 
agency of the day, the press, constantly 
stimulates it as the very life of trade. The 
metropolitan press patronizingly sneers at 
the columns of trivial personalities in the 
newspapers published in villages and 
small towns. Undoubtedly this feature 
of country journalism, which to a large 
extent has supplanted the Sunday gossip 
on the church porch of former times, is 
ridiculous and contemptible to the last 
degree. But our great city dailies are as 
Satan reproving sin. Do they not draw 
the town with the finest of seines for inane 
gossip about anybody of the slightest 
prominence, or trivial events with sensa- 
tional possibilities? How many columns 
every day, how many entire pages on the 
Lord’s day, are devoted to the downsit- 
tings and uprisings, the dinings, gownings, 
marryings, and unmarryings of that class 
of our fellow citizens who pass their lives 
killing time! The writer was disgusted a 
few months ago to notice, prominent on 
the first page of one of the most reputable 
of great metropolitan dailies, along with 
news of the Panama Controversy, of 
elections indicating the trend of senti- 
ment in England, of proceedings in Con- 
gress, an item, with conspicuous headlines, 
that a young so-called “society woman” 
had slipped in going downstairs, and 
sprained her ankle. This paragraph, so 
treated, betokened a contempt for jour- 
nalistic values and proportions, an utter 
disregard of the ideal of journalism as a 
responsible public function. No doubt 
there is great demand for that sort of 
thing, and there goes with the interest in 
tittle-tattle about others the craving to 
be tittle-tattled about one’s self. The 
disease breeds the appetite, and the ap- 
petite aggravates the disease. 

It is difficult to refine away the exuber- 
ance of auto-brag, also because, as with 
vicarious brag, a certain deliberate foster- 
ing of the spirit is proper and necessary. 
The poor man cannot afford to look 
seedy; the parvenu tends to become a 
virulent snob, cutting old friends and 
even his family lest association with them 
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compromise the appearance of his present 
state. The world is in a large measure 
compelled to take a man at his own esti- 
mate of himself. Avoiding the appear- 
ance of evil, even a certain parade of the 
appearance of good, is a necessity, espe- 
cially to those living in large cities. In the 
great city a man who beats his wife may 
rank as an ornament of society, while a 
person of kind heart and philanthropic 
instincts may pass as a churlish boor be- 
cause, absent-mindedly, he neglects to 
nod to acquaintances. 

Except as to the most public men, the 
general estimate and their standing are 
founded upon very incomplete know- 
ledge, and it is crucially important to be 
favorably known so far as one is known 
at all. This truth is so absolutely realized 
in the business world that an attack upon 
credit is the unpardonable sin, and the 
law courts award heavy damages against 
the traducer. Indeed, respectability is 
such a potent factor of capital that there 
are shrewd, cold-blooded persons who sys- 
tematically contrive to make minor drafts 
upon it without impairing it seriously. 
They continually cultivate good appear- 
ances, and, when occasion offers, gain 
small advantages through methods they 
would not dare employ were it not for a 
generally good repute. The policy which 
the French have crystallized in their pro- 
verb, noblesse oblige, offers one of the 
loftiest incentives for human conduct; its 
converse, that high standing may excuse 
conscious lapses from virtue, is among the 
meanest subterfuges of the evil-minded. 

Conceding the utility, nay, the neces- 
sity, of taking thought that the truth about 
one be known; admitting the legitimacy, 
within limitations, of advertising one’s 
gocdness as well as one’s goods; recog- 
nizing the difficulty of drawing the line in 
close cases between propriety and im- 
propriety; it is nevertheless true that in 
average human nature there is a tendency 
toward what indisputably is wanton self- 
display and blatant self-assertion. Men 
of entirely ordinary calibre place show- 
windows in their homes as well as their 
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shops, and, sitting in the full glare of the 
electric light, fancy that their adventitious 
publicity is fame. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that 
at worst we are dealing with a question 
not of ethics, but of esthetics, with a nat- 
ural impulse, which is not essentially evil, 
but merely has not been brought under 
such artificial control as ought to have been 
achieved, considering social refinement in 
other directions. An age that is inspired 
and moulded by newspapers displays the 
characteristic trait of “ yellow journalism” 
in the everyday life of individuals. Brag 
is egotism spoken or acted out to impress 
others, and it may be said of egotism, 
perhaps more than of any other vice, that 
its viciousness consists in being found out. 
One who cannot keep his good opinion of 
himself to himself may be vulgar, but the 
men of deficient egotism — the Hamlets 
and Dimitri Roudines of real life — are 
condemned to something worse than vul- 
garity. It is only a half explanation to 
say that such men’s careers are fruitless 
because they are mere dreamers. When 
they dream, they dream of action; and 
the step from imagination to achievement 
is stayed by misgiving as to their ability 
to take it. With the greatest human 
spirits — Napoleon, Gladstone, Richard 
Wagner — the world has grown accus- 
tomed to taking profound egotism as a 
proper concomitant of genius. On lower 
planes of genius, and even in ranks of 
talent and mere cleverness, it is common 
experience that success is won by the self- 
confident egotist. Vanity that cannot be 
concealed, of course, renders one person- 
ally disagreeable, and there is the further, 
more serious, drawback that extravagant 
self-appreciation tends to blunt the fac- 
ulty of self-criticism, which must be the 
arbiter of the criticism of others and 
the ultimate source of self-improvement. 
Nevertheless, the ordinary type of the 
successful person is one who manages to 
profit by lessons of adversity so far as to 
avoid former mistakes, without serious 
inroads on self-idealization. Incidental 
failures lead to modifications of effort 
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or deviations of path without undermin- 
ing faith in his puissant star. The in- 
defatigable egotist will assert and thrust 
himself until he half blunders, half breaks, 
into the sphere for which the resultant of 
such faculties as he has best adapts him. 
He would be short-sighted indeed who 
counseled a general policy of rigid self- 
analysis and the extirpation of egotism. 
What is needed is the frowning down of 
parade of the raw instinct of ambition, — 
of the propensity to public self-assertion, 
though it stands for nothing of worthy 
accomplishment, and ends with mere 
publicity. 

Outside of utilitarian ends, and in 
the interest of one’s purely subjective life, 
self-optimism is a great desideratum. 
After an hour of self-forgetfulness in con- 
genial society, after an evening of sur- 
render to the illusion of a Wagner music- 
drama, with what a depressing feeling of 
ennui am I “narrowed to myself once 
more!” How vainly do we beat against 
the bars of consciousness in order to es- 
cape from the dreary monotony of self- 
communion! The fiction of selves and 
other selves is made much of in the ac- 
tivities of life. Bacon’s words are very 
familiar: “Be not too sensible or too re- 
membering of thy place in conversation 
and private answers to suitors; but let it 
rather be said, ‘when he sits in place, he 
is another man.’” An amusing but con- 
vincing illustration of the separation of the 
professional and personal selves is fur- 
nished by the anecdote of a model, who, 
nude and unconscious as Eve, was posing 
before a class of male art students. The 
studio was on the top floor of a large 
building, and suddenly a workman, who 
had been engaged in repairs on the roof, 
walking along the gutter, peered through 
the window. The model, with a shriek of 
affrighted modesty, fled to the dressing- 
room. 

Thackeray somewhere speaks of the 
wretched company certain persons are 
obliged to keep whenalone. In view of the 
impossibility of escape from self, and of 
the inevitable introspection during many 
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hours of our lives, it is essential to our 
happiness that our auto-attitude be some- 
what indulgent and extenuating, — in- 
deed, that we extend to ourselves some- 
thing of the same charity of judgment 
which is recognized as a duty toward 
others. No doubt there are some who re- 
quire just the contrary admonition. As 
there is a class of persons whose practical 
career is abortive because excessive ego- 
tism renders them incapable of self-criti- 
cism, so also there are those with whom 
subjective contemplation is ever unctu- 
ously complacent. But it is believed, both 
from observation and because of ante- 
cedent probability, that self - pessimism 
much moreabounds. To the ancient her- 
mit monk and the modern Puritan the 
doctrine of the Fall of Man and the es- 
sential vileness of human nature were 
not mere figments of speculative theology, 
but stood for something hideously real. 
For generation after generation the Chris- 
tian world was deliberately bred to the 
duty of self-pessimism. As to the bearing 
of the pessimistic introspective attitude 
on personal felicity, there may be cited a 
habit of Dr. Samuel Johnson, which, as 
explained by Sir Joshua Reynolds, ex- 
emplifies a common phase of human ex- 
perience. Boswell quotes from a paper 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds: “'Those motions 
or tricks of Dr. Johnson are improperly 
called convulsions. He could sit motion- 
less when he was told to do so, as well 
as any other man; my opinion is that it 
proceeded from a habit he had indulged 
of accompanying his thoughts with cer- 
tain untoward actions, and those actions 
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always appeared to me as if they were 
meant to reprobate some part of his past 
conduct. Whenever he was not engaged 
in conversation such thoughts were sure 
to rush into his mind; and, for this rea- 
son, any company, any employment 
whatsoever, he preferred to being alone.” 
Many passages in Boswell show that Dr. 
Johnson had the grotesque conviction of 
personal vileness which Puritanism in- 
flicted on the English middle class, and 
whose morbid influence lingers in the 
consciousness of average Englishmen and 
Americans to-day. 

For proper self-complacency in ordi- 
nary individuals, for self-endurance by 
persons of imaginative temperament, it is 
necessary directly to reverse the Puritanic 
trend of imagination. The day-dreams 
of a child are normal and healthy. He 
fancies himself the central figure in im- 
possible deeds of heroic achievement. 
The same faculty, in a sobered form, con- 
stitutes an important factor in mature 
intellectual life. All of us have friends 
and acquaintances to whom what we 
know to be a self-illusion is one of their 
most valuable possessions, both as ren- 
dering life bearable or measurably happy, 
and as imparting an energy in action, 
which would be utterly sapped if they 
were forced to realize the brutal truth. 
This common observation may well give 
us pause before the spiritual suicide of a 
relentless self-disillusionment. One who 
cherishes a debased conception rather 
than an idealized vision of self, elects to 
pass his life chained wrist and ankle with 
the Devil. 








THE WANDER-CALL 


BY EDITH M. ‘THOMAS 


Ir was my joy to wander, 
Heaven bade my foot be free. 

That I might forth and follow 
The voices calling me: — 


A calling from the desert ; 
A calling from the sea; 
A calling from the Genius 
Where men in cities be! 


The wander-winds, — they took me 
By ways unknown — or known; 

Through morning lands a rover — 
In starlit icéd zone — 

Across the condor mountains — 
By austral islands lone! 

The seasons rolled unheeded, 
The years are past me flown! 


And Time, and Term, and Distance — 
Of these I reck no more: 
Along the River Ocean, 
Lies many a neighbor-shore 
Whose music-languaged cities 
Make murmur to my door; 
And wilds primeval cluster 
With pageant lands of yore! 


It is with me as ever, 
The Wander-Call breathes clear, 
And I must forth and follow: 
But now your far grows near; 
And Voices from the Trackless 
Are ringing in my ear, — 
A calling, calling, calling 
Outside this dwindled sphere! 








“DERE EES NO GOD!” 


BY 


In the New York Ghetto the most fer- 
vent hour of the year had just gone by. It 
was the evening of Yom Kippur, Day of 
Atonement, when the fate of every Jew 
for the coming year is sealed above in the 
Book of Judgment, never again to be 
opened. So says the ‘Talmud, warning all 
believers to save themselves by prayer 
before the ram’s horn blows at sunset. 
For ten days since Rosh Hashonna,-—the 
Jewish New Year’s Day, — tenements, 
cafés, even sweatshops, had become syna- 
gogues, and through the Ghetto there had 
swepta deep frenzy of contrition and fear. 

I had seen that frenzy rise to its climax; 
in that last hour of repentance I had stood 
jammed into one corner of a tenement 
bedroom. In front was a kitchen, and 


wedged into these two little rooms were 
some fifty men, rocking monotonously up 


and down, now staring at their Hebrew 
prayer books, now lifting streaming eyes 
to the sacred urin kodish — the ark —be- 
fore them. From the women’s room be- 
hind came low sobs of anguish. The air 
thrilled with a tremulous chant, which 
swelled now and then into wailing cries 
for mercy. The room was stifling; many 
had not stirred from the benches nor 
tasted a morsel of food since sundown of 
the day before. But their faces, though 
haggard and bloodless, were rapt, their 
eyes were radiant, dreaming the old 
Ghetto dream of Haschumiiim, the He- 
brew heaven, where they hoped to find 
the happiness which on this earth had 
been shattered by long ages of oppression 
in the name of Christ. 

By dreaming this old dream the Ghet- 
tos in Europe have endured life for ages. 
But now, in New York, a new dream is 
crowding out the old. For, as in this lar- 
gest Ghetto of the world the half-million 
of Jews already here is augmented each 
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month by inpouring tens of thousands; as 
from Russia, Roumania, and Galicia the 
most talented men of the race are hasten- 
ing hither; and as unwonted freedom lets 
loose minds and feelings which even the 
slum tenements cannot choke, — so the 
most fervent dreamers of the world have 
suddenly begun to dream a new dream 
of happiness here on earth. And the old 
dream of Haschumiim is swiftly fading. 

Still feeling the old dream I had wit- 
nessed, and thinking of the new, I sat 
reading that night in my Settlement room 
in the Ghetto. 

*“Dere ees no God!” — “Yer lie! Yer 
lie like hell!” Shrill cries burst out in the 
hallway. I opened my door, and in the 
dim light I saw a confused tangle of Jew- 
ish boys I knew, — shouting, gesticulat- 
ing, gripping each other’s elbows. “Dere 
ees no God!” laughed Emile, the little 
infidel. ““Dere is! Dere is!” panted Jake, 
the believer. I led them into the room. 
“Now cool down a minute before you 
start,” I advised. “How did this fight 
begin ?” 

Jake pointed at Emile. “He laughed 
—laughed at me ven I come out of de 
Schule.’’+ 

The four stood eying me. ‘They were 
bursting to speak. 

“Who says there is no God ?” I asked. 

“ Ma! Je dis—I say —I tink eet 
hard out — I know dere ees not a God! 
I know!” Emile spoke with a French 
accent. He was fifteen years old, born in 
Roumania, but nurtured in Paris, whence 
his family had come here eighteen months 
before. He stood waiting, — handsome, 
affable, radiantly smiling, — the happiest 
little chap I have ever known. 

To believe what followed you must 
know something of his home training. 


1 Schule, synagogue. 
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The three small tenement rooms of his 
home were always scrupulously clean. 
The parents, though poor, had kept 
Emile steadily at school, first in Paris and 
then here, and now his brother had pro- 
mised to keep him in high school to pre- 
pare for the City College. This brother of 
twenty-two made only twelve dollars a 
week, — in a cap shop, — working thirteen 
hours a day; but he had already become 
the leading spirit in a little Roumanian 
group of socialists who gathered nightly to 
drink coffee and discuss their new dreams 
until two o’clock, — often until three. 
Emile worshiped this brother, and from 
this brother he had his ideas. “Dere ees 
no God!” he cried again, in triumph. 

“This — kid — is — right!” A series 
of short, explosive yells to my left an- 
nounced Sam, the tiny Russian orator, 
aged twelve, whose spectacles could not 
hide the burning fire of his eyes. He 
already made Socialist speeches on the 
Ghetto streets at night. The vitality of a 
whole nation was in his shout, as he 
stamped on the floor, glared up through 
the ceiling, defying Heaven, and roared, 
“There ain’t — no — God!” 

I heard a low, bitter laugh behind me. 

“Dese boys—is bad—sehr, sehr 
schlecht.” Thin Jake’s deep voice trem- 
bled. He stood shaking with suppressed 
passion. I had seen him like this but once 
before, on the night when he told me of 
his mother’s death in an old Galician 
Ghetto. Jake’s deepest passion had been 
his love for her. From her he had his 
passion for religion. She was of the Chusid 
sect, — most devout of all Jews, almost 
fanatics in their worship. When she knew 
that she was dying, she had repeated her 
commands to Jake that he go faithfully 
every morning and evening to the syna- 
gogue, that he study the Torah (Penta- 
teuch), and try to learn enough to un- 
derstand the Talmud. He must never sing 
or whistle, but give all his spare time 
to worship. He must spend Friday night 
and Saturday always with the rabbi. He 
must submissively endure his life of pain 
and toil. He must dream the old dream 
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of Haschumiim, and live according to 
his dream, as his family had lived for 
ages. And so, at last, she had promised, 
he would meet the hundreds of genera- 
tions of his family in that place where 
the old dream would all come true. Then 
she had turned her face on the pillow, and 
sobbed because she was leaving him to 
starve without a cent. Then her hand had 
grown cold as he held it. A month after 
that, Jake had come here to join his 
brother. He was thirteen then. His bro- 
ther was eighteen. He had spent these 
last two years by his brother’s side in the 
sweatshop, — two years of dark, grinding 
labor at the machine, with only the old 
dream to brighten it. Jake had no time 
for American schools; he spoke English 
brokenly; he could neither write nor read. 
So now there was little confidence in his 
bony face as he stood, ragged and dirty, 
to defend the old dream of his people. His 
face was set with dogged force; his dark 
eyes gleamed; but his voice shook with 
fear. For Emile the infidel had spoken of 
things so sacred that it was sinful even 
to hear him speak. 

“Dis boy is a epikorus (blasphemer)! 
De rabbi he says dot a epikorus goes ven 
he dies down in Gehenim ter be burned!” 
Jake began. His gloomy, haggard little 
face fired terribly. 

Ike suddenly drew away from Emile. 
Ike was the smallest of them all. 
only eleven years old. 

“And you,” I asked him; “what do 
you say?” His round eyes dilated with 
fear, and his mop of yellow curls seemed 
to stand up still farther. 

“I—TI don’t know yet,” he mur- 
mured. Like most East Side youngsters, 
he had transferred his allegiance from 
his old foreign parents to these fifteen- 
year-old teachers. By their dispute he 
now suddenly found his religion weighed 
in the balance. He stared solemnly 
from the gloomy Jake to the radiant, 
fearless Emile. 

The combat began in earnest. 

“Dis boy is bad,” said Jake. 
he makes odder boys bad, too.” 


He was 


¢ An’ 
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“Am I bad?” asked Emile, appealing 
to me with a shrug and a smile. “Am I 
selfeesh ? DoT lie? AmI acruke? AmI 
bad? Mon Dieu! don’ I get along as 
well widout dees God? Ain’t it?” 

“Yes! You do!” roared Sam. “You 
are good!” 

“You’se are not a bad boy,” doubt- 
fully admitted little Ike, staring at Emile. 

“He is bad!” cried Jake passionately. 
“Worse dan any liar already, — he 
lies about God! Worse dan all crooks, — 
he tries ter steal de boys from God. De 
rabbi he tol’ mein mudder before she die 
— he say dot de boy wot lies about God 
— dot boy must be burned in Gehenim!” 

Emile stood fearlessly smiling. “What 
do dese old rabbi men know ?” he asked 
scornfully. “Poor ol’ men, who know 
notheeng — notheeng of proigréss. Dey 
cannot even speak de Engleesh. What 
boy here wants to be a rabbi? Do you? 
Do you?” 

“No!” cried Ike and Sam. Emile had 
scored a big point. Jake grew desperate. 

“De rabbi is a big man! He don’t need 
no English. He knows de Torah und de 
Talmud. Say! don’t God say already dot 
de Talmud says everyting? De rabbi is 
big because he knows de Talmud. Und 
it stands bei de Talmud dot you’se vill be 
burned in Gehenim! Youse laugh!” 
Jake’s voice broke. “ Youse think yer all 
right. But youse ain’t! Youse ain't! 
God he has yer life-book already, an’ 
every night he puts down all de bad you ’se 
done bei de day! Ternight he vill put 
down, ‘Dis feller he laugh at me already 
five times terday.’” 

Ike and Sam laughed. “No!” yelled 
the mortified Jake. “God don’t talk like 
dot. I can’t talk good like him! But I 
knows—I knows vot he means. It stands 
bei de Talmud!” Jake stopped, with fists 
clenched, and glared at Emile. 

“De Talmud ees a beeg lie!” cried 
Emile. “Who reads de Talmud now een 
New York? De rabbi he take hees old 
Torah in de cheder (Hebrew school). 
He make boys to stay een all afternoon 
from t’ree to seven, so dey get no good air, 
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no baskeet ball, no fun. Dey get seeck. 
An’ what does he teach? Mon Dieu! 
He teach only to pray, —not to t’ink, only 
to pray.” He shrugged his shoulders, and 
smiled up at me. “An’ what good ees to 
pray when dere ees no God ?” he asked. 

“Dere is! Yer lie!”’ shouted Jake. 

“Den show heem to me,” smiled Emile. 
“T cannot see heem. Eet ees — how you 
say ? — up — up to you.” 

Sam nodded vigorously. It was up to 
Jake. Jake’s face was a study. He smiled 
painfully, and you could see how des- 
perately his mind was groping for help. 
He looked down, tried to speak, swallowed 
hard, and again looked down. Emile took 
pity on him. 

“Dere ees no hurry at all,” he said. 
“T’ink eet out. Eef you can show me, I 
will believe you.” 

“T can’t show it good,” Jake muttered. 
“T got no good teaching in de cheder. I 
got no time. New York is very bad,”’ he 
cried despairingly. “Dey give de boys so 
bad Hebrew teaching dot dey can’t talk 
back to boys like you!” 

Jake was right. The Talmud supplies 
believers with terrible weapons to use 
against infidels. But Jake had none of 
them to fight with. He had only a deep, 
vague reverence, and a few old super- 
stitions. 

“Bei de house vere I board,” he began, 
“mein bett is in de corner. Seven odder 
men und ladies sleep already bei dose 
tree rooms. One night I got up in mein 
sleep an’ valked, I vas so tired from de 
machine in de sweatshop,—TI valked 
ven I vas asleep, und I t’ought I vas vork- 
ing de machine. I made a noise, und I 
made awake already de lady vot sleep 
bei de odder corner of de room. De lady 
did not call me und make me awake. For 
vy did she call not out my name?” He 
looked solemnly at little Ike. He had won 


a point, for Ike was visibly impressed. 
“Because,” Jake spoke now slowly, 
watching Ike, “if she call out mein name, 
I vould have been made already dead! 
Und nobody knows vy! Only God, He 


knows.” 
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Emile smiled scornfully. Jake glowered 
at him. “De avdulu!” Jake cried. “How 
is dot? On Soterday night,” he explained, 
turning to me, “de fader he drink some 
vine, und den he spill some on de table, an’ 
he lights it vid a match und makes it 
burn. Den he vets his hands bei dis vine, 
und he puts his vet hands bei all his 
pockets. Dot makes him good luck all de 
week. How it makes him luck, if dere ain’t 
no God ?” 

Ike was now all on Jake’s side. He 
pulled Jake’s sleeve. “De evil eye!” he 
suggested. 

“Yes! De ain hora!” cried Jake tri- 
umphantly. “De evil eye dot looks at 
fine ladies already und makes dem die. 
Dot ain’t from God, mein mudder tol’ 
me. Dot is bei a devil. But if dere is a 
devil, dere must be already a God —ain’t 
it? Ain’t it? 

“Und vy,” he went on, gaining courage, 
“vy can I valk in mein sleep sidevays out 
vid mein feet on de vall? Vy can I? Vy 
can 1?” 

Emile rocked up and down, convulsed 
by silent laughter. Suddenly he seized a 
piece of tissue paper, and began smooth- 
ing it against the wall. “My brudder he 
show me dees las’ night,” he said. “Here 
ees de difference between my brudder an’ 
your mudder. Your mudder she tol’ you 
God makes eet so a man can walk on de 
wall when he ees asleep; my brudder he 
tol’ me science makes eet so dees paper 
steek to de wall. Your mudder did not 
show you a man walk; but my brudder 
he make me see de paper steek many 
times, an’ he say, ‘ Every time you rub 
so eet will steek.’ Now look.” He took 
his hand off the paper. It stuck. “Dees 
ees science!” he cried. “Did your mud- 
der tell you why de man can walk on de 
wall? No — she did not — she only said 
eet was God. But my brudder he tol’ 
me why de paper steek — because dere 
ees no air between de paper an’ de wall. 
He make me to t’ink hard before I see. 
Votre mére— your mudder make you 
not to see, an’ so be ’fraid an’ pray. But 
my brudder he make me to see, an’ so not 
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be’ fraid, and so to t’ink. I, t’ink_some 
day de science men will make eet dat 
men can walk easy bei de walls!” { 

“Hu!” sneered Jake. “You’se make 
dese science men jes’ like God. If you’se 
don’t believe in God, vy do you’se believe 
indem? Vy?” 

For a moment Emile was puzzled. 
“Wait!” he cried eagerly. “Wait! I be- 
lieve dese men because — because — dey 
make me to t’ink. Dey give to me fine 
argodments — dey measure everyting 
wid a measure.” He turned to the open 
window, and pointed up to the strip of 
blue sky between tenements. “Dere ees 
a star!” he said. “De science men dey 
tell me how many miles an’ feet ees from 
here to dere! It may be ten million miles 
an’ ten feet an’ seex inches. It may 
be ten million miles an’ seex feet an’ five 
inches. Dey can tell me, — seex inches 
or five!” 

Jake tried to hide his uneasiness by a 
silent, contemptuous smile. 

But Sam went wild. “Say!” he 
shouted. “Let me put it already bei a 
speech! Listen! I will begin! Far off bei 
de air — far off” — 

“Sam, shut up! Emile, go on!” I di- 
rected. 

“All right!” shouted Sam. “Let him! 
Go on!” 


Emile now saw victory in his grasp. 
He seized a pencil and paper. “ My brud- 


der he show me dees,” he said. “ An’ I 
will show you — how proigréss comes.” 
In the centre of the paper he made a dot. 
“Dees ees a—how you call him? — 
monkéy! He cannot t’ink — wait! I was 
wrong — he can t’ink — he can t’ink a 
leetle.” Round the dot he drew a tiny 
circle. 

“De monkéy ees now a man. He t’inks 
more. He can make de fire.” A wider 
circle. “He t’inks again—he has a 
hammair—he has de nails—he can 
build a house where to live bei.” Again 
the circle widened. “Dees is a gun to keel 
hisenemeé. An’ dees” —still wider —“ a 
frying-pan to cook onions! So he t’inks 
all de time more. Dees cercle ees a steam 
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engine to go over de world! An’ now” — 
he drew a big ring near the edge of the 
paper — “electreecity! He t’inks how to 
catch de electreecity,— he can talk to 
Roumania in one minute! No! In half 
An’ now — look!” One 
minute Emile stared into the three fas- 
cinated faces. “Look!” he cried. “Dis 
paper ees now too small for proigréss; 
I mus’ use de floor!” He drew a ring 
five feet wide. “Dis ees what dey will do 
next — Mon Dieu! — de beegest of 
all! Dey will make a man! An’ den,” 
—he cried, breathlessly rising to his 
feet, — ‘an’ den we will all be Gods! 
Why? Why? Because we tink, an’ 
we do not pray! My brudder he say, 
‘Emile! We t’ink—an’ we are Gods!’” 

One moment the group stared in si- 
lence. At last Jake had a last desperate 
idea for an argument. “How can I t’ink 
like de science men?” he asked bitterly. 
“T got no time. I first come bei de button- 
hole machine at six o’clock; I come 
avay at eight. An’ mein brudder he vorks 
bei pants,—he vorks more hard dan me, 
— how can me an’ mein brudder t’ink? 
It ain’t no good for us. We mus’ pray.” 

Emile’s face changed. “Now!” he 
cried. “Listen to me! You have a bad 
time. You are slaves. Your mudder was; 
you an’ your brudder, you are. Many 
million people are slaves — slaves bei de 
machine. You have no time now to t’ink. 
But you wil have de time! You will! How 
eet ees, I will tell you. Some smart men 
like my brudder dey make caps bei de ma- 
chine all day. At night dey are feel mos’ 
dead, but dey try not to feel dead; dey 
mus’ t’ink, dey try to t’ink all de night! 
Dey sit bei de café an’ talk, an’ make some 
more men to tink. Dey speak on de 
wagons of de Social Democratic Party! 
Dey make Socialism! An’ now nex’ mont’ 
de Socialists get a million votes sure! An’ 
nex’ time two million—sure! An’ every 
year more an’ more! An’ when we are 
men, den every man works only five hour 
a day, an’ every man have a t’ousand dol- 
lars a year, some men two t’ousand, some 
t’ree!’ An’ den—my brudder he say — 


one minute! 
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dot,” — Emile’s deep, fervid eyes dilated 
and grew dreamy,and he spoke very low, 
smiling, — “den at de las’ dere will be 
already no money. I will make caps. An’ 
if you tear your cap, you will come bei 
me an’ say, ‘Brudder, make for me a 
cap.’ Et mot, I will say to you ‘Brudder, 
Iam glad — glad to make for you a cap.’ 
An’ when my shoes sont dechiré, den I 
will come bei you an’ say, ‘ Brudder, make 
for me some shoes.’” Emile smiled sud- 
denly harder to hide his feelings. ‘An’ 
den you will laugh, an’ be glad to make 
for me shoes.” He stopped, still smiling. 

Orator Sam, who had been squatting 
on the floor, now looked up, and his fiery 
eyes glistened through his glasses. Little 
Ike stood staring at Emile. He was deep- 
ly puzzled. With one hand he kept slowly 
ruffling up his curly mop. 

It was Jake’s turn to laugh. “Vot do 
youse know about vork?” he sneered. 
“You’se only talk und go bei de school. 
I vork und ache und get afraid to lose 
mein job. Dot is vork. Dis is talk! Dis is 
foolish. It won’t vork!” 


Emile sprang up. His smile had van- 


ished. “ Why do you t’ink eet will not 
work ?” he cried. “ Why — why ?— be- 
cause de sweatshop contractetr he tell 
you eet will not! An’ de rabbi an’ de cop 
an’ de raypublicaine an’ de democratic — 
all de capitaleests dey shout, ‘It will not 
work!’ Dey tell you, dey are smart, dey 
can tink, dey make you to be so tire you 
cannot tink! You mus’ tink. You mus’ 
not be like your brudder, but like my 
brudder! You mus’ t’ink at night! He 
stay till t’ree o’clock in de café; he read; 
he t’ink; he talk.on de wagon! He sing 
de Marseillaise; he tell me de Marseillaise 
will be sung all over de worl’. You mus’ 
tink! To tink good you mus’ quit God. 
Dere ees no God! De capitaleest he 
make a fake God so you pray an’ not 
tink. God make you wait for be happy 
after you die. You mus’ be happy now! 
If you live for always after you die, den 
it ees already a good beezness, but you 
mus’ not t’ink of after you die. You mus’ 
tink of now. When everybody will quit 
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de fake God, den we will have socialism. 
My brudder he say, ‘Let de capitaleest 
go wid hees fake God to hees fake hell!’”’ 

Once more Emile sprang to the open 
window. “ Look!” he cried. “All over de 
Eas’ Side de peoples learn now to leave de 
Schule alone. Half believe dere ees no 
God! I want dat all shall not believe. I 
will be glad,” — his gesticulating little 
hands suddenly flew to his breast, and 
pressed tight against his heart, — “I will 
be glad eef every boy will say, dere ees 
no God!” 

Emile had finished. The four watched 
“ach other in silence. It was plain that 
Jake was badly beaten. At last Jake 
shook his head. “I talk no good,” he said 
gloomily. “You’se beat me already be- 
cause I stay all day bei de machine. I had 
no good Hebrew. I take not de Talmud. 
I got not even all de Torah.” He paused, 
and then added, “ But I know mein mud- 
der is right. You are bad. Dot’s all.” 

Little Ike stood still, solemnly staring. 
I watched his face. How many scenes 
like this had he been through? His fa- 
ther, I knew, was a devout believer, who 
went twice each day to the synagogue. In 
his tenement home the countless old 
prayers and ceremonies were rigidly ob- 
served. And on the Sabbath little Ike 
always trotted behind his father to the 
synagogue, carrying his falus, for it is 
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against the law for a man to carry any 
burden or do any work on the Sabbath. 
Ike kept on staring till he felt our glances 
were on him. Then he flushed, and forced 
a smile. It died away. He turned short 
around and walked out. He forgot to shut 
the door. 

“Let me — make — speak!” 

Sammy sprang up to begin an oration; 
but suddenly a piercing steam whistle 
rose in the distance, and swelled, as a fire 
engine in the street below came plunging 
through the crowds between the flaring 
torches of the push-carts. Sam dropped 
his orator’s pose, yelled, ‘Fire! Fire!” 
and rushed out. For one instant Jake 
still glowered at his victor. Emile laughed, 
and grabbed Jake’s arm. “Come on!” he 
cried. They rushed after Sam. A mo- 
ment later, from my window, I saw all 
three shoot through the door and plunge 
into the teeming, clattering, surging street 
from whence they came. The discussion, 
the old dream of Jake’s mother, the new 
dream of Emile and his brother, — all 
were swept aside. 

So, while the Ghetto streets teem and 
surge day and night, a hundred thousand 
boys are growing. How their inner selves 
develop you can only see in flashes. But 
the flashes all reveal the same change, — 
the old dream of Haschumiiim fading 
away like a dream of the cradle. 
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BY E.. ‘T. 

THE interested spectator of the game 
which natural science plays against the 
universe must regret the termination, for 
him, of one of the liveliest passages in the 
entire contest. In less time than it took 
Columbus to get together the funds for his 
expedition, or than Newton waited for one 
datum of his calculations, or than Galileo 
wasted in prison, radium and radio-activ- 
ity have been discovered, the atomic the- 
ory has collapsed, the electron theory has 
taken its place, and the physics of the 
atom has ranged itself among the steady- 
going branches of knowledge, where the 
newspaper headline knowsit no more. In- 
evitably, as the punctum vegetationis of 
science develops into a vigorous shoot 
and begins to lay down its woody fibre, 
the supply of popular books concerning it 
drops sharply. It seems likely, therefore, 
that for some years to come successive 
editions of Professor Rutherford’s work * 
will remain the best source of information 
for the reader in whom may be assumed 
a certain modicum of technical informa- 
tion; while for the general reader Pro- 
fessor Duncan’s well-knit exposition of the 
new knowledge? will hardly be supplant- 
ed by anything better of its sort. 


Pretty much all that is sound, and not 
a little that is dubious, in contemporary 
work on the activities of animals and 
plants, rests on the underlying assump- 
tion that life is ultimately a matter of 


physics and chemistry. The practical 
worker in the field of living things rather 

1 Radio-activity. By E. RurHeRForp, D.Sc., 
F. R. S., ete. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. Second edition, 1905. 

2 The New Knowledge: A Popular Account 
of the New Physics and the New Chemistry in 
their relation to the New Theory of Matter. 
By Rospert Kennepy Duncan. New York: 
A.S. Barnes & Co. 1905. 
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takes it for granted that he knows what 
God and man are, only sofar as he is able 
to take some part of nature into his labor- 
atory and there compel it to his bidding. 
In all the biological sciences, anatomy 
tends to give way to physiology, and the 
man of science who used to be taunted 
with trying to find Life with a scalpel is 
now trying to drive it like a motor car. 

The living organism is, then, in current 
opinion, nothing more than a chemical 
machine. For the present, indeed, we are 
unable to construct such machines for 
ourselves; largely because, for various 
reasons, we really know very little about 
the physics of the colloids. Nearly all 
vital activities, however, can now be imi- 
tated artificially one by one, so that it 
would seem to be only a question of time 
before somebody will succeed in combin- 
ing enough of these in a single structure 
to carry the resulting creature across the 
uncertain line which separates the quick 
from the dead. Such, at least, is the sure 
and steadfast hope of many a working 
biologist. 

Such a scientific materialism is, as 
usual, amply justified by its works. The 
test of science is always its ability to pre- 
dict the future or to control it; and only 
so far as the living organism is a machine 
is it possible to account for the extraor- 
dinary degree to which its activities can 
now be guided and modified. Each issue 
of the journals devoted to such topics 
adds its new record of achievement. 
Hydroids with polyps on both ends of the 
stem, planarians with supernumerary 
heads and tails anywhere on the body, 
crabs with antennee in place of eyes, have 
become only a matter of operative dex- 
terity. The very undergraduates at the 
seaside laboratories can turn out two- 
headed creatures and double monsters of 
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all sorts; make any number of embryos, 
short of a dozen, from the material that 
nature designed for one, or, on the other 
hand, fuse as many separate eggs into 
one monstrous being. Give the right man 
a few ordinary chemicals, and he will set 
you any common muscle beating rhythmi- 
cally like a heart; he will mate together a 
sea-urchin and a starfish, which are related 
about as are a turtle and a duck, and their 
common offspring shall be like nothing 
else that ever the waters brought forth; he 
will bring about the development of un- 
fertilized eggs of a score or two of different 
animals of all degrees of complexity, in- 
cluding, thus far, at least two vertebrates. 
If, therefore, the physiologist is still unable 
to build the living machine, he has at least 
found out something about running it. 

This thoroughly mechanical view of 
the life of animals and plants, together 
with the great mass of new facts upon 
which the body of opinion rests, has never 
had a more effective presentation, taking 
it purely as a matter of science, than this 
of Professor Jacques Loeb.’ A brilliant 
experimenter, who has always preferred 
the skirmish line of science to the main 
column, he writes clearly, as one who has 
spent his life in clear thinking. There is 
no better exposition to be had than that 
of the best of the university lecturers, and 
Professor Loeb is by no means least of 
these in the skill with which he assembles 
and arranges his material. The book be- 
fore us, while of necessity it touches upon 
the author’s own work, since without that 
there would be appreciably less for any- 
body to say, is primarily a survey of re- 
cent advances in the entire field of general 
animal physiology, and the history of the 
work that has led up to it. The book is 
in all respects a worthy member of the 
Columbia University Biological Series, of 
which it is the eighth volume. I could not 
give it higher praise. 

The same general point of view, but 


1 The Dynamics of Lwwing Matter. By 
Jacques Lorn. New York: The Columbia 
University Press, The Macmillan Co., Agents. 
1906. 
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from the botanical side, appears in a 
suggestive work by Professor Jagadis 
Chunder Bose of Calcutta.” Four years 
ago Professor Bose published an account 
of certain experiments of himself and 
his associates, which went to show that 
many of the characteristic responses to 
stimuli of animals and plants occur also 
in inorganic bodies. He showed, for ex- 
ample, that a strip of india rubber can be 
excited by rapid thermal shocks to con- 
tract like a voluntary muscle, and that 
protracted stimulation produced the fa- 
miliar fatigue-reversals of skeletal mus- 
cle. It followed pretty obviously from 
these experiments that the responsive- 
ness of living things is the result of the 
molecular constitution of their proto- 
plasm. Since, however, the protoplasm 
of animals and plants is essentially identi- 
cal, Professor Bose “next undertook to 
demonstrate that all the important char- 
acteristics of the responses exhibited by 
even the most highly differentiated animal 
tissues were also to be found in those of 
the plant.” 

The present work takes up the methods 
and results of this study of what one is 
tempted to call the animal physiology of 
plants. The account itself is too detailed 
and too diffuse to be read straight through 
by any but a lover of plants or a student 
of the problem. It is, however, simple and 
straightforward, while summaries at the 
end of each chapter make straight in the 
desert a highway for the skipper. The 
results are in the highest degree interest- 
ing and important. 

The higher plants, usually regarded 
as insensitive, are, it appears, in the posi- 
tion of animals shut up in wooden boxes. 
We know that they do move, for we see 
them screw their leaves round to face the 
sun, open and shut their flowers, cling to 
supports with their tendrils. When, how- 
ever, these motions are made to record 
themselves by means of delicate instru- 


2 Plant Response as a Means of Physiological 
Investigation. By JAGApIs CHUNDER Bossx, 
A. M., D.Se. New York: Longmans, Green, 
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ments, it transpires that the plant gives 
motile responses to almost any sort of 
stimulus that would affect an animal. 
Heat, cold, electric shocks, irritant drugs, 
wounds, all induce characteristic reac- 
tions. The plant becomes fatigued, is put 
to sleep by ether, drugged with alcohol. It 
shows the familiar threshold of stimulation 
and latent period, while an impression 
made at one point is conveyed to a distant 
region at a definite velocity nearly as great 
as the nervous conductivity of some of 
the slower animals. Soft tissues with a 
fibrous structure, such as stamens, may 
be stimulated to repeated contraction, 
like striped muscle; there is not lacking 
in the plant even the distinction between 
the tissue which contracts rhythmically, 
like the heart, and that which responds 
only when stimulated. 

Work of this sort, on the face of it, 
would seem to assimilate the plant to the 
animal; the practical effect has been to 
assimilate the animal to the plant. Per- 
sons of Professor Loeb’s way of thinking 
regard a good half of the apparently 
purposeful acts of the lower animals as 
but so many plant-like or machine-like 
reactions, denying them even the poor 
gift of instinct; while zoélogist and bota- 
nist are at one in assigning a host of 
attributes of living creatures, in spite of 
seeming utility, to the inherent properties 
of their life-stuff rather than to any 
process of evolution. Thus organic inher- 
itance becomes a matter of chemistry, 
mind in the simpler creatures an illusion, 
and their life a by-product of their meta- 
bolism. 

The same general body of opinion, set 
off by a flavor of heresy, appears in two 
new books on an old topic; and, as usual, 
the heresy consists in an exaggeration of 
one aspect of the common doctrine. 

Dr. Bastian’ goes one step beyond 
general contemporary opinion. It ap- 
pears from the reports of a number of 

1 The Nature and Origin of Living Matter. 
By H. Caruton Bastian, M. A., M. D., 
F.R.S., F. L.S.,ete. Philadelphia: The J. B. 
Lippincott Co. 1905. 
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different observers that, even in the case 
of creatures of a fairly complex organiza- 
tion, hydroids and worms, the adult may 
by appropriate means be induced to re- 
verse its development and return to the 
embryonic condition. Moreover, the 
twice-born organism may, in a few cases 
at least, be induced to grow up for the 
second time, sometimes into a different 
structure from its former adult condition. 
At any rate, there is abundant evidence 
that the various parts and tissues of ani- 
mals whose structure is not too complex 
are largely interchangeable, in the sense 
that the material which went to form one 
might under other circumstances have 
gone to build another. What warrant, 
therefore, that with the still simpler uni- 
cellular organisms, the substance of one 
creature may not be changed over into 
something very different ? 

This is essentially Dr. Bastian’s theory 
of Heterogenesis. In much the same way 
that De Vries finds one species of primrose 
growing from the seed of another, Dr. 
Bastian sees moulds arise from bacteria, 
unicellular green water plants turn to 
diatoms, and even the immature eggs of a 
small fly, failing to develop normally, con- 
tinue their lives asamcebas. Moreover, he 
has found living bacteria and yeasts in 
situations where in his opinion they could 
have arisen only by “spontaneous genera- 
tion.” Few of these observations, how- 
ever, seem to be corroborated by other 
men. At the same time, it is hard to sus- 
pect of crude blundering a veteran mi- 
croscopist and a Fellow of the Royal and 
Linnean societies. Whatever one may 
think of the group of opinions which Dr. 
Bastian has maintained for a generation, 
consistently and almost alone, he is at 
least a learned man and a skillful writer, 
so that his discussion of the general pro- 
blem is most illuminating. The notion is 
an inheritance from prescientific days; 
it has been disposed of over and over 
again, and is probably not true. Yet if 
ability to rise again after repeated crush- 
ings to earth be any test of truth, Dr. 
Bastian has fairly proved his case. 
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Mr. J. Butler Burke ' departs in some- 
what different direction from the faith 
just discovered by the saints. If life is the 
result of molecular structure, there is no 
special reason why protoplasm should be 
the only life-stuff, merely because it has 
turned out, on the whole, to be the best. 
Why not, then, attempt the construction 
of living creatures of other stuffs, that can 
be more easily handled ? 

The idea is fanciful enough, and inno- 
cent enough, withal, of any contact with 
the world of fact. Its claim to public at- 
tention lies in the enterprise of the daily 
press, and in Mr. Burke’s success in giv- 
ing a local habitation, and incidentally a 
name, to his speculative and airy nothings, 
by devising a sort of artificial life on the 
basis of the liveliest of metals. With ra- 
dium chlorid or bromid in place of the 
“polymeric carbon ” (whatever that may 
be), which Mr. Burke thinks to be the 
font and origin of life, and gelatin for flesh 
and blood, he did apparently succeed in 
generating certain minute creatures that 
are certainly not the offspring of anything 
onsea or land. These, nevertheless, grew, 
developed smaller structures like nuclei 
within their bodies, reproduced them- 
selves by division, after the manner of 
bacteria, and finally, after running 
through their life cycle, died and disap- 
peared. Mr. Burke will have it that beings 
that do these things are alive; but Mr. 
Burke is a physicist. The biologists, al- 
ready familiar with artificial creatures 
which go through a few of the motions 
of living, have been pretty unanimously 
of the contrary opinion. 

Now, however, that Mr. Burke’s own 
book is out, and we are able to learn the 
full details of his work, it turns out that 
the matter is not especially important. In 
fact, even from Mr. Burke’s own text, it 
is by no means easy to make out precisely 
what it is he thinks he has been doing. 
The “marked cloudiness” of his gelatin 
preparations seems to have extended itself 


1 The Origin of Life: Its Physical Basis and 
Definition. By Jonn BuTLER Burke. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 1906. 
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to his style; while he possesses neither 
the learning nor the clarity of mind which 
give value to Dr. Bastian’s treatment of 
the same topics, irrespective of his personal 
views. Both books, however, show how 
tenuous nowadays has become the once 
solid partition between the two realms of 
nature. 

These four books, then, one with an- 
other, cover pretty completely the general 
problem of the nature of life and living 
matter, so far as the question is purely a 
biological one. Yet though, as a working 
theory, mechanism has completely sup- 
planted vitalism, “‘vitality” has never 
joined caloric and phlogiston, the crystal 
spheres and the firmament of heaven, in 
the land of scientific shades. There re- 
main still certain wider aspects of the 
problem, questions of analysis quite as 
much as of fact; and these it has fallen 
to Sir Oliver Lodge to discuss.’ 

Sir Oliver reminds one of Huxley. 
Without Huxley’s brilliancy, he has the 
same gift for expounding technical mat- 
ters untechnically, the same scorn of 
authority, and the same readiness to as- 
sail friend or foe alike when either strays 
toward “that nebulous country,” as Hux- 
ley said, “where words take the place of 
ideas.” Like Huxley, too, Sir Oliver is a 
skeptic of that uncommon and thorough- 
going sort that has no a priori opinions 
whatever, and is prepared, therefore, to 
believe anything on evidence. One could 
wish that Lije and Matter were somewhat 
less controversial in form, that it some- 
what less obviously grew out of separate 
articles and addresses; still more could 
one wish that the discussion were less con- 
densed, for the book is but a little one: 
one could not ask for more penetrating 
criticism of current opinions by a great 
scientist who is as little given to serving 
idols of the cave as of the market place. 

Very pertinently does our author point 
out that the argument for life as a pro- 


2 Life and Matter: A Criticism of Professor 
Haeckel’s ‘‘ Riddle of the Universe.” By Sir 
OutveR Lopcre. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
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perty of protoplasm isessentially the same 
as that which, not so many years ago, 
proved magnetism to be a property of 
iron. We knew magnetism only in con- 
nection with certain kinds of iron, in 
which it originated, we knew not how. 
We could make new magnets indefinitely, 
but only from other magnets; and when 
a magnet died or was killed, its magnetism, 
to all appearances, was as completely an- 
nihilated as the life of a dead plant. Yet 
it turned out that the magnetism is not in 
the iron at all. Though one create a mil- 
lion new magnets, he does not increase 
thereby in the smallest measure the 
amount of magnetism in the world; nor 
diminish it by destroying them again. 
Iron but manifests a preéxistent mag- 
netism; but taps an infinite reservoir of 
power, which it neither lessens nor aug- 
ments. Our physicist, once bitten, is twice 
shy. Consistent skeptic that he is, he will 
wait for the demonstration that the life is, 
in any real sense, in the body at all, be- 
fore he commits himself to any of the 
implications of that opinion. As a scien- 
tific man, he is ready to accept any fact 
that Loeb or Bose or Bastian has to offer 
him; he would not be in any wise put out 
to learn that Burke’s radiobes had escaped 
from the Cavendish Laboratory and 
added themselves to the local flora; but 
concerning the entire mechanical inter- 
pretation of these facts, Sir Oliver 
Lodge, like John Doe, “ affirmeth his ig- 
norance and requireth proof.” 

Sir Oliver may well be skeptical: one 
promising science has just been grassed 
by an amateur. The scientific dietitians, 
Voit and the rest, had it all nicely figured 
out just how much fuel each of us needs 
to run his bodily engine, — so many cal- 
ories for the man at light work, so many 
for the boy at heavy play. Then appeared 
a middle-aged business man, doing his 
day’s work, celebrating his fiftieth birth- 
day by a two-hundred-mile bicycle ride, 
training with the Yale crew, all on a diet 
which should have been barely sufficient 
to keep the breath of life in a poor needle- 
woman. 
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The first man of science to perceive the 
importance of Mr. Horace Filetcher’s 
private regimen was a Dr. Van Someren; 
the most conspicuous, Sir Michael Foster. 
Only in America, however, are physiolo- 
gical laboratories equipped with appara- 
tus sufficient to handle men: the prophet 
came to honor in his own country, with 
Dr. Anderson’s tests at the Yale gymna- 
sium,and Professor Chittenden’s? starva- 
tion squad. The outcome thus far is that 
Mr. Fletcher is alive, and in peculiarly 
vigorous health, half a dozen years after 
he should have starved to death; scores of 
men of all sorts and conditions have lived 
and done their full work under medical 
observation on half rations or less, while 
thousands have adopted Fletcherism for 
their own personal convenience. How 
the matter will finally turn out, nobody 
knows. It may be that personal idiosyn- 
crasies are more important than has beer 
supposed, or it may be that Voit ought not 
to have multiplied by two after he had 
guessed at half. Whatever the upshot, few 
questions of science concern so immedi- 
ately the citizen and tax-payer. 

Mr. Fletcher’s own accounts of the 
new dietetics ? are pretty diffuse, and lack- 
ing in important detail. A much better 
discussion comes from the pen of an Eng- 
lish medical man,’ while liveliest and 
most easily read of them all is the chapter 
on foods in a vivacious little handbook 
of personal hygiene by a New York phy- 
sician.* 

Again, however, the really important 
coritribution to the subject is the work of 
a layman. Mr. Russell has assembled 
from all kinds of sources a vast deal of 
precise information concerning the ac- 
tual diet of races, communities, and indi- 

1 Physiological Economy in Nutrition. By 
Russevut H. Carrrenpen. New York: The 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. 1905. 

2 Published under various titles. 

3 Humanicuituree By Husert Hieerns. 
New York: The Frederick A. Stokes Co. 1906. 

4 Nature and Health: A Popular Treatise of 
the Hygiene of the Personand the Home. By 
Epwarp Curtis, A. M., M.D. New York : 
Henry Holt & Co. 1906. 
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viduals. Men, it appears, have lived and 
thriven about equally well upon the most 
diverse articles of food, from oaten cakes 
to locusts and wild honey; while, con- 
trary to the popular opinion, if only the 
food be wholesome in itself, sufficient, 
but not too abundant, whether it be ani- 
mal or vegetable counts for very little. 
The peaceful and by no means energetic 
Eskimos live perforce entirely on meat; 
the Bedouins, Turks, Sikhs, and Dyaks, 
who have not been conspicuously peaceful, 
and the Chinese and Japanese, who are 
not at all indolent, eat no meat at all. 
Upon the whole, the roast beef of old 
England has not made better men than 
potatoes and the “halesome parritch.” 

Contrary to general opinion, neither the 
race nor the battle is always to the carni- 
vore. One has only to pair off against one 
another similar peoples with unlike diets, 
Apaches and Peruvians, English and 
Seotch, Koreans and Japanese, to dis- 
cover that the able and successful human 
stocks have by no means always been 
those most abundantly fed, nor those 
which have preyed most ruthlessly upon 
their fellow vertebrates. In fact, Mr. 
Russell, though he holds no brief for any 
theory or system, does most distinctly 
afford aid and comfort to the Fletcherite 
and the vegetarian. 

While, however, Mr. Russell goes far 
toward demonstrating “that man thrives 
on almost any kind of diet common to a 
nation,” he discovers one most unfortu- 
nate exception to the rule in the diet of 
modern states. The combination of al- 
cohol, tea, white flour, and inferior but 
too abundant meat he holds responsible 
for both urban and rural degeneration, 
and for most of the ills which beset civil- 
ized countries. The two opinions are 
not obviously consistent, although one 
is supported by a considerable body of 
evidence, and the other conforms to pre- 
sent -day fashion in social philosophy. 

1 Strength and Diet: A Practical Treatise 
with Special Regard to the Life of Nations. 


By the Hon. R. Russeun. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 1905. 
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Curiously, to follow an old division of 
mankind, the most thoroughgoing Dete- 
riorationist, to whom even the shorter 
working day is a sign of increasing debil- 
ity, and the extreme Perfectibilian, who 
expects the millennium after the next elec- 
tion, both alike look to environment as 
the source of progress and decay. Both, 
therefore, should find Mr. Russell quite 
to their minds. 

Against this social Lamarckianism 
may be matched, from the side of the 
Darwinians, Dr. Woods’s elaborate study 
of inheritance among the royal families 
of Europe.? There have been, thus far, 
only three important studies of mental 
and moral heredity. The first was Gal- 
ton’s really epoch-making work of 69, 
his Hereditary Genius; the second was 
Karl Pearson’s study of the resemblances 
between pairs of brothers and pairs of 
sisters among English school children; 
the third is the work before us. 

All three studies arrive at precisely 
the same conclusion: mental and moral 
qualities of men are inherited, like their 
physical traits, while both are trans- 
mitted on the same terms as are the attri- 
butes of animals and plants. Galton 
proved the case for the higher grades of 
ability, Pearson for single qualities, like 
vivacity or conscientiousness. Now Dr. 
Woods extends the argument to include 
all ranges of ability, and to specific mental 
and moral types. Together they make out 
a pretty complete case for Galton’s Law 
in the spiritual world. 

Galton’s Law is, of course, like all the 
laws of science, a formula for predicting 
numerically some one aspect of the future. 
Much of Dr. Woods’s attention, therefore, 
is given to just this sort of forecasting. 
So-and-so, with such-and-such ancestry, 
married So-and-so, whose family was this- 
and-that; so many of their children should 
then be red-haired, so many wise, so many 
stupid, —and this, with uninspiring uni- 

2 Mental and Moral Heredity in Royalty: A 
Statistical Study in History and Psychology. 


By Freperick Apams Woops, M. D. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. 1906. 
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formity, they are. Aside, however, from 
this massing of cumulative evidence for 
the general theory of heredity, Dr. Woods 
takes up several rather practical matters. 
It appears, among other things, that men- 
tal and moral inheritance is nearly always 
of the alternate, rather than of the blended 
type. The child is not a mixture of an- 
cestral qualities, but tends definitely to 
follow one ancestor or another; different 
elements of strength or weakness hang 
together, and there is a close association 
between mental and moral gifts. Espe- 
cially noteworthy, in view of recent discus- 
sions, is the evidence that neither the sur- 
roundings of royalty, nor the inbreeding 
of royal families, nor any other environ- 
mental factor, is a cause of degeneration. 
The sound stocks, Saxe-Coburg, Nassau, 
Hohenzollern, remain sound indefinitely ; 
degeneration appears only with Haps- 
burg and Bourbon blood. Nurture, sur- 
roundings, formal education, all the 
sources to which we look for the improve- 
ment of individuals and mankind, turn 
out, in the case of these royal persons, to 
be negligible matters. They are what 
they are born,—and so, according to the 
small group of students to which Dr. 
Woods belongs, are all the rest of us. 

So far, then, as we all, plants, animals, 
and men, are in the same evolutionary 
boat, we may count on Dr. Woods’s side 
two books on the improvement of vege- 
table races. Mr. Harwood * is anything 
but scientific; but his picture of the 
achievements of Mr. Luther Burbank im- 
presses the reader, as no scientific treatise 
could, with the astonishing command over 
their material now possessed by breeders 
of animals and plants. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Burbank is by no means the thau- 
maturgist that his admirer makes him 
out to be. Unquestionably, he is one of the 
dozen great plant-breeders of the world. 
but he has outstripped his fellows, partly 
from the large scale on which he has been 


1 New Creations in Plant Life: An Authori- 

tative Account of the Life and Work of Luther 

3urbank. By W.S. Harwoop. New York: 
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able to work, partly because of the favor- 
able conditions that surround him, but 
chiefly because, within the last few years, 
thanks to men like De Vries and Mendel 
and Pearson and Galton, there has been 
developed for the first time a sound, de- 
tailed, workable theory of organic evolu- 
tion. Burbanking is, then, only applied 
Darwinism. 

Of all this Mr. Harwood knows no- 
thing: for such matters one must turn to 
Professor Bailey,? who gives a remark- 
ably simple and readable account of cur- 
rent practice in this department of horti- 
culture, interpreting every process in the 
light of recent theory. For one who al- 
ready knows something of garden plants 
Plant Breeding affords a royal road to 
modern evolutionary doctrine, while the 
changes in the text between the first and 
the present fourth edition show how rapid 
has been recent progress in this field. 

Three different authors, then, point 
out the only means by which any per- 
manent improvement in any race of liv- 
ing things has ever yet been brought abvut. 
Among them there should be opportunity 
for diverse philanthropic persons to get 
some sort of hint why their human thorns 
and thistles, for all their watering and 
digging about, still fail to bear them 
grapes and figs. 


It has long been one of the anomalies 
of natural science that it always tends to 
begin with remote matters, and thence by 
slow stages to approach the more familiar. 
Astronomy is one of the oldest sciences, 
psychology one of the latest. The moon 
was mapped before the earth, and helium 
was first discovered in the sun. Only of 
late years has science begun to close in on 
its final problem,—the nature of that 
mind which for Dr. Woods is part of each 
man’s ancestral inheritance, and for Sir 
Oliver Lodge one of the two or three ulti- 
mate realities of the universe. Men had 


2 Plant Breeding: Being Six Lectures upon 
the Amelioration of Domestic Plants. By L. H. 
Baitey. New York: The Maemiillan Co. 
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numbered the stars, and weighed the earth 
in a balance, before they so much as sus- 
pected the existence of the submerged 
nine-tenths of their own inner lives. 

Two professional psychologists and 
one physician discuss from different points 
of view the problem of the subconscious- 
ness; and among them give a pretty com- 
plete general account of that strange other 
self which remembers when we forget, 
takes care of us when we are absent- 
minded, wakens us at an assigned hour in 
the morning, or reminds us, when we are 
snugly tucked away for the night, that 
we have neglected to lock the cellar door. 
The fact that the subconsciousness is 
subconscious makes it one of the most 
difficult of all subjects of study — and 
one of the most enticing. Professor Jast- 
row’s' interest is in the every-day experi- 
ences of normal men. He is always the 
practical Westerner, the teacher of college 
classes, for whom the abnormal and the 
uncanny serve but to explain the com- 
monplace. Of the three, he discusses 
most completely psychological theory, 
and taxes most severely the voluntary at- 
tention of his reader. Professor Hyslop,’ 
on the other hand, carries the abnormal 
over into the occult; his concern is with 
unexplained mysteries and strange power 
of the human mind not dreamed of in 
most of our philosophies. Both men deal 
with the same vague region of the soul, 
both on occasion rely upon the same de- 
tailed evidence; but where one is interested 
in dreams that take their shape from sense 
impressions, the other is concerned with 
dreams that come true. The two authors, 
therefore, supplement each other. The 
one sets forth in order recent conquests of 
science, the other affords glimpses of 
fields yet to be won. 

Nothing, however, in Professor Hy- 
slop’s crystal visions, apparitions, clair- 


1 The Subconscious. By JosepH JAsTROW. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & 
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voyances, is one half so weird or grue- 
some as is Professor Jastrow’s all-too- 
brief account of the four Miss Beau- 
champs, who had only one body among 
them, and had to pin notes on the wall to 
explain to the partner whose turn came 
next the situation in which the common 
organism found itself. It is an unadven- 
turous reader of the tantalizing summary 
who will rest content until he gets his 
hands on the complete description. 

For some half-dozen years Dr. Morton 
Prince has been reporting special aspects 
of an extraordinary case of multiple per- 
sonality in one of his patients. The com- 
plete account * fully bears out the promise 
of the preliminary reports, and it looks 
as if the nervous collapse of an unhappy 
girl is to do as much to illumine the dark 
places of the human mind as the bullet 
wound in the stomach of Alexis St. Mar- 
tin did, once upon a time, for the mysteries . 
of digestion. Cases of disintegrated per- 
sonality are not especially uncommon. 
No case, however, has been so carefully 
studied under so favorable conditions. 
Few have been in themselves so remark- 
able, few have lent themselves so readily 
to experiment, in none has so able and 
well-trained an intelligence in the subject 
coéperated with the investigator. 

For the student of psychology and for 
the general reader alike, the most interest- 
ing figure of Dr Prince’s book, and the 
most bewildering of the sisters, is the 
inimitable “Sally.” Sally began life as 
Miss Beauchamp’s subconsciousness in 
the days when there was only one Miss 
Beauchamp, —a subconsciousness, it ap- 
pears, hardly more discrete than that of 
any normal but absent-minded and moony 
person who needs the special care of the 
inner guardian. One can imagine a sleep- 
walker articulating one dream with the 
next, and acting them all out, until the 
dream life acquires a certain continuity 
of its own, independent of the waking self 

8 The Dissociation of a Personality: A Bio- 
graphical Study in Abnormal Psychology. 
By Morron Princg, M. D. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 1906. 
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and unknown by it. Some such sort of a 
dream-personality was Sally. But Sally 
dreamed so much, and did so many 
things in her sleep, that she gradually 
built up a tissue of memories and a per- 
sonality of her own. Finally, in spite of 
Dr. Prince’s care, Sally secured control 
of the entire motor apparatus, pulled her 
eyes open with her fingers, and became 
a living soul. As co-consciousness, Sally 
took entire charge of the bodily machinery, 
while the dominant consciousness lapsed 
into a trance state, living her own life for 
days at a time, or alternating every few 
minutes with one of the other personali- 
ties. As subconsciousness she main- 
tained the continuity of her own mental 
life, and knew the minds of her sisters 
from the inside. 

In this lay Dr. Prince’s unique oppor- 
tunity. Other hysterical young women 
have seen visions and dreamed vericidal 
dreams; other physicians confronted 
with obsessions, hallucinations, trances, 
automatic writings, have made more or 
less plausible guesses with regard to the 
psychology of their patients. Dr. Prince 
did not guess,— he asked Sally. Now 
Sally was a clever girl, and became in 
time a very fair psychologist. Once in- 
terested in her own case, she not only 
submitted to cross-examination, but at- 
tacked the problem on her own account, 
and made important contributions to its 
solution. Automatic writing, for example, 
is not uncommon in normal persons; but 
when Miss Beauchamp wrote automati- 
cally it was Sally who controlled the writ- 
ing hand, so that experiments could be 
arranged with Sally in advance, and any 
obscure points referred to her for expla- 
nation. So, too, with almost the entire 
range of abnormal mental phenomena: 
Sally, as subconsciousness, learned to 
produce most of these at will, and later, 
as the dominant self, to account for them. 
There is, therefore, nothing especially 
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new about this famous case, for each sin- 
gle feature has been duplicated many 
times. But where other investigators have 
tapped the subconscious life by way of 
vague hypnotic states, Dr, Prince has 
had the aid of an alert and self-conscious, 
if somewhat irresponsible, intelligence. 

A strange book is this of Dr. Prince’s, 
aside from its revelation of the hidden 
things of the soul. To begin with, it is 
skillfully written, largely as a biography, 
but composed in no small part of the let- 
ters of the four sisters to one another and 
to other persons, together with verbatim 
reports of their conversations with the 
medical adviser and father-confessor of 
them all. If ever there were a farce-trag- 
edy, this is it. The four sisters take turns 
at controlling the single body which they 
share, each living her own life at cross 
purposes with the rest, and each likely 
to be switched out at any moment, like 
a lamp, for another to take up the life 
that she lays down, as one who wakes from 
sleep; while the bewildered physician 
vainly hunts through the medley for the 
real Miss Beauchamp. Sally lays claim 
to twenty years continuous existence; 
Christine is sufficiently real to get 
through college and make a living for 
herself, only in the end to be puffed out 
like a candle, that the true self, lapsed 
since girlhood, might come to her own 
again. If The Dissociation of a Personality 
were a work of the imagination, it would 
be a noteworthy production. That it is, in- 
stead, the latest word of science concern- 
ing the human soul shows how far we 
have traveled from the indivisible Ego of 
our fathers. The reader who chances to 
make it his introduction to modern psy- 
chology, who has never heard of Charcot 
and Janet, and the Salpétriére, of Ansel 
Bourne and Rev. Thomas C. Hanna, will 
never be the same reader again: a sadder 
and a wiser man will rise the morrow 
morn. 
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HOOSICK JUNCTION 


To the author of “Traveling on the 
Branch,” in the Club for August, I would 
extend my greeting. I have known joys 
of a similar kind; though it is. chiefly 
about the Junction—dismissed by this 
writer too hastily for strict Junction veri- 
sunilitude — that my affections hover. 
In fact, it has lately come to pass that 
when I find myself bored in society, when 
I cannot sleep at night, when my eyes fail 
me and I must not read, I retreat to Hoo- 
sick Junction, and all is well with me. 

I am sure that some readers must 
know the spot. It connects the Boston 
and Maine Railroad with the Bennington 
and Rutland. It consists of a dingy, one- 
roomed station, a dilapidated saloon, a 
water tank, and that is all. High and dry 
in the glare of the sun it lies on the baking 
cinders, and not one solace does it hold 
out to the miserable wayfarers who spend 
grudging hours in it. Always hours. I 
never knew anybody who ever waited 
less than an hour and a half in Hoosick 
Junction. I have spent three hours there 
at a stretch; in the course of my life I sup- 
pose I have lived there a month. There is 
hardly a better example anywhere to be 
found of bare, practical utilitarianism. 
You are traveling; that is a business 
proceeding, to be undertaken in a busi- 
nesslike manner. You require a room to 
wait in; good, here it is, — what more 
could you possibly ask ? You are hungry ? 
Really, you know, that is not the Rail- 
road’s affair; bring a lunch, and stuff the 
box or the paper bag into the stove after- 
wards. Hoosick Junction holds itself 
sternly aloof from all the luxuries of life; 
those go through in trunks, along with 
your Sunday hat. 

There was a time when Christian 
Science, realizing the possibilities of 
Hoosick Junction, laid hold upon it as a 
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centre of propagation. Beside the stove 
stood a plain deal table strewn with 
pamphlets concerning the Faith, testi- 
monials, magazines, sermons. It was a 
clever idea. I myself have held out against 
those documents for an hour and a quar- 
ter, and then have suddenly given in and 
devoured every page. I converse with a 
certain discriminating tolerance on the 
subject of Christian Science. Little does 
any one dream that the husks of my know- 
ledge have been snatched by a starving 
hand in the deserts of Hoosick Juuc- 
tion. 

But Christian Science has withdrawn 
now, and Hoosick Junction is god-for- 
saken (impious term, but expressive!). 
Three framed timetables hang on the 
wall, an antiquated “Excursion” an- 
nouncement, and a dusty clock. For the 
rest, there is but the row of seats all along 
the wall, the large, central, presiding 
stove, and half a dozen human beings 
despairing utterly. 

Yet it is this dreary tarrying-place 
which now affords me unfailing refuge 
from the very ennui which itself used al- 
ways to produce? Certainly. That is the 
exquisite triumph and humor of circum- 
stance in-this mutable world. You never 
can tell from one day to another what 
curse is suddenly going to turn on you 
and bless you. I certainly had no antici- 
pation of any sort of pleasure as I found 
myself once more caught in the net 
and being dragged Hoosick Junctionward 
about two months ago. I had managed, 
by dint of changing my winter residence 
to avoid the place for a year or two; but 
no long remittance of destiny could be 
vouchsafed me, I might have known. 
There was a portentous conjunction of 
stars the night when I was born. 

I stepped out of the train, dispirited, 
hot, and exceeding dusty. The tunnel was 
no long way behind me, that other horror 
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to which Hoosac, changing its spelling 
guilefully, has given its ill-omened name. 
Half a dozen people descended with me; 
we looked at each other askance. Our 
trunks were hurled out at us from the door 
of the baggage car, the engine rang an im- 
patient bell, the train drew off and left 
us. Left us! No words can fitly denote 
the degree of that desolating desertion on 
the part of humanity. There were we, 
stranded, beyond the pale, ostracized in a 
No Man’s Land, utterly forlorn. 
“Misery loves company,” it is said. 
But certainly we in Hoosick Junction 
kept our distance well. With a certain 
defiant resignation to the needs of hu- 
manity, we retreated, each to a remote 
section of the wooden bench, and opened 
our boxes of lunch. We were curious- 
ly shame-faced about this proceeding, 
strangely secretive and savage, — like 
primitive beasts going off to their lairs. 
One would think that to eat was a final 
disgrace. Then, all the crumbs being 


brushed away and our self-respect reés- 
tablished, we glanced at the clock with a 
pathetic hope. A quarter past twelve, and 


our train was due at one-forty! Ah, then 
despair overwhelmed us quite. We col- 
lapsed on our uncomfortable benches, and 
the life went out of our faces, leaving us 
all dull masks. 

I had a book in my bag, of course; I 
never travel without a book. But Hoosick 
Junction has something about it inimical 
to all moods. If I start on my journey 
rejoicing in the Oxford Book of English 
Verse, by the time I reach Hoosick Junc- 
tion I can tolerate nothing but Sherlock 
Holmes. Accordingly, on this particular 
day, I cast my companion volume from 
me, rose, shook myself, and left the sta- 
tion, intent upon a walk. There was no- 
where to walk except along the track, but 
that did very well. No fear, at least, of a 
train’s arrival; — if there only had been! 
I tested my old-time dexterity by walking 
along the rails for a while; then I climbed 
the bank and picked strawberries; then I 
sat down under the shade of a tree and fell 
to surveying the country. It was not a bad 
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little spot of earth, if one only looked at it 
honestly, freeing one’s mind from the 
prejudice which distorted the trees and 
fields. They were real trees and fields, 
after all, green and fair, clothed upon 
with the graciousness peculiar to their 
class. There were low, rolling hills in the 
near distance, and close at hand was a 
river, a wide and golden-brown, chatter- 
ing stream, calling to mind the happy 
lines, — 

‘* And shallow rivers to whose falls 

Melodious birds sing madrigals.” 

What a pity, I thought to myself, that 
such a bit of earth’s beauty should be con- 
demned to eternal perversion in the cause 
of dreariness! 

Then suddenly, full-grown and strong, 
in the Minerva-like manner of all ideas. 
came one of the most exciting projects I 
had ever harbored in my life, and I gave 
myself over to its contemplation with such 
abandon that I nearly missed my train. 

I had lately been longing to be of use, 
real, actual, tangible use to my kind. Very 
well, here was the chance at my hand. I 
would make my home at Hoosick Junc- 
tion, and open a lunch and reading-room 
for the solace of the stranded souls cast 
up here every day. Not any lunch coun- 
ter in the station (perish the fly-specked 
thought of the thing!), but even a little 
house down by the river, under the cool 
green trees. A board walk should run 
from the station thither; the distance was 
not very great; a neat little sign should 
direct the people; they could reach me 
easily. Once there, how their poor, tired 
hearts would rejoice! For they would 
find broad verandas, of course, with rock- 
ing-chairs and hammocks; inside the 
door a cool, wide hall should give them 
grateful welcome, with an open fire on 
chilly days, deep easy chairs, and all the 
books and magazines they could possibly 
desire. Beyond the hall a dining-room 
should wait their patronage, — round 
tables, pretty china, flowers, muslin-cur- 
tained windows. Upstairs there would be 
a few bedrooms for such as were more 
utterly forspent; hot water and soap for 
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every one, best boon that I could offer. I 
myself would stand at the door to wel- 
come all my guests as they came. I would 
charge them something for their lunch, 
that an attitude of independence and 
mutual respect might exist between us; 
but beyond that, all the house should be 
free, — their house as well as mine. I 
think I should love every one of them, 
they would have such need of me, and I 
should be so very sure I was helping them. 
Would it not be a happy life ? What could 
one ask for more ? 

By the time my train whistled and I 
made off along the track to the station, I 
was all aglow with my project. I ran, 
casting my eye about for a pleasant site 
for my house. And ever since, my enthu- 
siasm has waxed rather than waned; so 
that the name “Hoosick Junction” is 
now no symbol of gloom, but one of all 
possible high romance, of dream and as- 
piration; my heart leaps up when I hear 
it. 

I have long since completed my house 
in thought, and furnished it, and received 
through its portal dear people of every 
kind. Farmers they are, for the most part; 
good, simple country folk whom I love; 
but also the tide of vacation travelers sets 
my way in the summer, and artists and 
poets come wandering by, and all sorts of 
curious people. I have never taken such 
a wide view of humanity, nor loved it so 
well, as since I built my Hoosick Junction 
house. Now and then — what joy and 
surprise! —a familiar face approaches 
along the board walk, and I run to grasp 
the hand of a friend come up to visit me. 
In the evening, when the trains are all 
passed and the work of the day is over, 
what famous talks we have, to be sure, 
shut in by our seclusion, the open fire 
bright at our feet, the river singing out- 
side! That is comradeship for you, I take 
it. 

Well, after all, what good in a dream ? 
I have not the fortune to build my house, 
and I shall never have it. The enterprise 
“would not pay,” you know, — hateful, 
damning term! — and one must be rich 
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to undertake it. But still I think there 
may be some power in a multitude of 
eager thoughts, hovering daily to one end; 
Hoosick Junction must know my desire. 

Poor wayfarers, at this moment prop- 
ping your weary frames on the wooden 
benches beneath the Excursion announce- 
ment, do you realize how, if I had my way, 
you would all be lying in deep, soft chairs, 
reading novels and magazines? Does the 
knowledge do any good ? 


A SPECIALIST IN IDEALS 


THEsE are the days for the spreading 
abroad and flourishing of the real-estate 
man. You would not think it, perhaps, 
but he is an idealist. He tells you so him- 
self. It is lovely to think that there is so 
much of that sort of thing abroad in the 
business world to-day. We had feared 
that the eclipse of the life-insurance man 
had robbed us of our last source of sup- 
ply. 

He sends you a free ticket to come out 
and view the property. He incloses a 
ticket for your wife or lady friend. He 
would not forget the little ones, if you 
told him you had them. 

Upon this instigation you board the 
ferry and embark for a strange land. 
Then you push your way through a crowd 
and clamber up the steps of a train that 
looks as if it had always been traveling 
on Long Island. After an interval there 
comes a hissing and sputtering of steam 
underneath, a slamming of doors, a se- 
ries of premonitory jerks, and you are off 
for the Island Eldorado, — in short, for 
Mapledell, the City of Homes, the Para- 
dise of the Overworked. 

“Free at last from the omnipresent 
noise and dirt of the Metropolis,’ — you 
know the rest, and the pictures of the 
schoolhouse and the church. At present 
your outlook embraces power houses, 
gas plants, brick walls, and chimneys. 
This is the portal through which you pass 
into the happy land beyond. It takes 
considerable time to pass. It is surpris- 
ing how many power houses, gas plants, 
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brick walls, and chimneys can be en- 
camped on one piece of landscape. 

After a while, nevertheless, you emerge 
into what you take to be a transitional 
region, the link between city and country. 
Goats, shanties, and saloons, flamboyant 
with gilt signs, occupy it. Soiled children 
sit on tumbledown doorsteps. Ward poli- 
ticians of the future smoke cigarette 
stubs. Fat housewives with rolled-up 
sleeves empty pails of dishwater into the 
gutter. 

You turn from the scene with some 
relief to glance again at Mapledell Pic- 
turesque. 

“On the next corner,” — so reads that 
dainty specimen of the bookman’s art, — 
“where Cedarleaf Avenue debouches 
upon Ferncliff Place, John P. Waterwell, 
Esq., President of the Smith & Water- 
well Novelty Company of London and 
New York, is erecting a beautiful man- 
sion, of which the accompanying pho- 
togravure can give but a faint concep- 
tion.” 

It occurs to you that some of the peo- 
ple in the car with you must be inhabit- 
ants of Mapledell. You take a look 
about. It should be easy to recognize the 
dwellers in that Elysium where both man- 
sion and cottage—in the real-estate 
man’s vocabulary every dwelling-house is 
one or the other—are, first of all, homes: 

There is a small, self-effacing man 
huddled into the corner of the seat across 
the aisle. He is reading a booklet ele- 
gantly bound in enamel boards with a 
gold stamp, and tied with a light blue 
ribbon. You recognize it: it is Ran- 
dom Ramblings in Mapledell, Home of 
the Home-lover. That was the first book 
they sent you. Long since you have got 
beyond that. 

The other people in the car do not 
much attract you. They do not look like 
home-lovers. The two men who occupy 
the seat in front have red faces and pro- 
jecting noses. They are talking one with 
the other in voices that do not seem do- 
mestic. 

“T tells you, it’s dis way; nudding 
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else,” says one. “If dey’ll put me up a 
house as goot as Vatervell’s, I lets ’em 
do it. Odervise, nuddings. Dat’s all.” 

“D”’ ye think they’ll do that?” que- 
ries the other. 

“What for won’t dey?” comes the 
scornful reply. “What iss Schmidt und 
Vatervell? Iss it any much to the All- 
Favorite Garment-Fastener Company ? 
Donnervetter! If dey don’ doit, dey be ”— 
You hear no more, for the train comes 
to a stop with a jerk and a rumble of 
brakes. Some one slams open the door 
and yells, “Willowbrook Heights.” It is 
a pretty name. 

Outside you observe an expanse of 
sooty flats, speckled with a litter of dis- 
eased-looking, two-story frame houses, 
and with multitudinous billboards. Your 
eye falls upon the lines, — 


WILLOWBROOK HEIGHTS 
The most Desirable high-class Suburb 
of New York 
Prices that will Fit you Absolutely 
Easy Installments 


There is something further, but you have 
not time to read it, for the train bumps 
onward. You turn to your booklet once 
more. 

“Snugly ensconced on the corner of 
Eglantine Lane and Cottage Avenue, 
nestles the pride of Mapledell, its school- 
house; while across the street the home- 
like little church points its mute finger up- 
ward to the Source of all that is Truly 
Good.” 

The train stops more often now, and 
gives you a chance to observe in rapid 
succession the towns of Woodyhyrst, 
Sunnycrest, and Clovermead. Somehow 
they all seem curiously alike. There is the 
same spawn of two-story square houses, 
once painted in various pinks and yellows, 
standing in sad and staring lines amid 
much flat and neglected ground where 
stakes, that you can just see through 
the overgrowth of dead weeds, indicate 
the lots that may still be had upon pay- 
ments that will suit. Well, you are 
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approaching Mapledell, and there things 
will be different. They are. 

A man wearing a checked suit greets 
you unctuously as you alight. He greets 
the small, self-effacing man, whose name 
you learn to be Higgins, with equal unc- 
tion. There are other gentlemen in 
checked suits upon the platform, who 
seem as if by instinct to single out their 
quarry among the new arrivals. You 
notice the champion of the All-Favorite 
Garment-Fastener already packed con- 
spicuously into a driving-cart, and being 
driven rapidly away. 

The man with the cigar leads you and 
Higgins to a smart two-seater, and you 
climb in. The coachman sits as straight 
and inviolate as a hitching-post, while 
the check-suited one turns half round, 
familiarly, and entertains you with a well- 
oiled, sparkling commentary upon the 
beauties and prospects of Mapledell. 

“To be sure,” he concedes, with a 
suave wave of his hand, which shows you 
at once that he does not wish to pervert 
facts, “the land right here by the station 
is not especially desirable. It was pro- 
moted several years ago by an unscru- 
pulous management,—a mere specula- 
tion, —and has been developed absolute- 
ly without that sense of responsibility to 
the purchasers that an honorable firm 
should show. It is the curse of the soul- 
less corporation. Now our ideal is a per- 
sonal one, — but here we are at the en- 
trance.” 

You have arrived at a pair of stone 
posts which bear the gilt legend, “ Maple- 
dell Improvement Company,” and un- 
derneath, “Sans-Souci Court.” 

You look through the portal into the 
Paradise of the Overworked. You are 
glad that you cannot mistake it. At first 
sight it resembles a barren plain, — curi- 
ously flat and without trees. By careful 
observation, however, you discern long 
lines of timid, toothpick-like twigs stuck 
along the margins of what remind you 
of the squares of an enormous checker- 
board. 

At each corner of each square is a stone 
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post, similar to the ones you have just 
passed; and straggling in a thin, self-dis- 
trustful line between the posts is, so you 
are informed, a beautiful hedge of im- 
ported California privet, very choice. 

“This,”’— says the idealist, —“‘this is 
Mapledell. ‘To understand the full mean- 
ing of what you see, gentlemen, let me ask 
you to project yourselves ten years or so 
into the future. Think of it as it will ap- 
pear then, gentlemen, — these pretty lit- 
tle trees, even now lendin’ an air of dis- 
tinction to our streets, then grown to giant 
elms, whose branches meet in a Gothic 
arch overhead. 

“These broad streets and avenoos 
lined with homes, and echoin’ with the 
shouts of happy children playin’ tag, — 
ain’t it easy to think of it ? But even with- 
out resortin’ to the imagination, you can 
see much already that enthralls the at- 
tention and admiration of all our visitors.” 

He then proceeds to point out the 
macadamized roads already constructed, 
“over which we are now drivin’ as easy 
as on a billiard table;” in the ‘istance 
he indicates the schoolhouse, : .anding in 
the conspicuousness of isolation beside 
the mute-fingered church. 

“And what a peaceful, country-like 
view it is, ain’t it, after the noise and tur- 
moil of the city? Do you wonder that a 
man of the wealth and social prominence 
of John P. Waterwell, President of the 
Smith & Waterwell Novelty Company of 
London and New York, has concluded, 
after carefully lookin’ into all the real 
estate openin’s in the vicinity of the city, 
to come to Mapledell ? 

“And over there in that kerridge, — 
yes, now I think of it, he come on the very 
train with you, — is the Honorable Otto 
Budweiser of the All-Favorite Garment- 
Fastener Company, — of course you have 
heard of him before,— who is on the 
point, if he has not already decided, of 
building a mansion on one of our lots. 
Gentlemen, they are goin’ like free beers. 
The public grabs at such a opportunity 
as the one we are now offerin’.” 

You venture the remark, somewhat 
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timidly, that you do not observe quite so 
many houses on the property as you had 
expected to see. 

“Well, you understand,” he explains, 
condescendingly, “that this is a very bad 
fall for building, — the strikes, you know, 
and all that, — so we were compelled, 
in gettin’ out our little booklets, to 
resort cases to the architects’ 
drawin’s. As I have tried to impress on 
you already, sir, to appreciate Mapledell 
you must look forward. 

“Tt is the future, sir, that we are livin’ 
and workin’ for. It is to make Mapledell 
a city of homes, a place where a nice man 
will be proud to live, a place for him to 
bring up his children, — that’s why we 
have made the enormous sacrifices neces- 
sary in order to get the land into shape. 
It has been a tremenjus undertakin’; it’s 
took brains an’ brawn; but, gentlemen, 
we ve been workin’ toward a ideal.” 

Let us rejoice that the day of the ideal- 
ist is not yet over. They may talk to us 
about the materialization of our society: 
about the lack of a high sense of honor in 
business transactions: as for me, I point 
to the real-estate man, and assert that 
while he remains we shall not lack some 
one to talk to us of fundamental princi- 
ples, of ideals, and social responsibility. 


in some 


TO PETER MARK ROGET 


You would think to overpower us 
With your wordy old Thesaurus, 
Your book of words and phrases to amaze us 

and excite ; 

A revised, enlarged edition 

Minus error and omission — 

Peter Mark Roget, you, what say you 
when you write ? 
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Tell me, when you went a-courting, 
All your adjectives assorting, 
Did you write her carefully and prayerfully 
this strain ? 
‘*T love you, like, and sympathize, 
I burn, adore, hug, idolize ; 
I’m your lover, suitor, wooer, beau, pursuer, 
and your swain! 


“You endear, you charm and capture, 
You seduce, bewitch, enrapture ; 
My thoughts and cogitations, meditations, sen- 
timent, 
Are about, as to, related, 
Quoad hoe, associated 
With you, yourself, the same as, your name, 
as evident.” 


Did you ever stumble, hesitate, 
Cut short, shut off, abbreviate, 
When you told her you aspired to and desired 
to be her Him ? 
When she received and took you 
With. your volume, tome, and book, you — 
Did you care a fig, be partial to, concerned 
with Synonym ? 


Oh, Peter Mark Roget, you 
Have decreed we shall obey you 
Forever in the choosing and the using of our 
speech ; 
But when I become a wooer, 
I shal] send your volume to Her, 


idol 
darling 
duck 
| Duleinea 
And let her choose | angel 
her title— my pretty { goddess 
little. ... . . . |) @eRawpesa | 
fiancée | 
| affianced | 
betrothed 
| coquette 
flirt 
turtle dove | 


( inamorata } 
| lady-love | 
| 


} 


\ PEACH 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 











